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ALBERT CAMUS: THE NATURE OF POLITICAL REBELLION 
Terry Hoy 


University of Maryland 


T IS OFTEN OBSERVED that the modern age is characterized by a decline 

of belief in supernatural authority or higher law, as well as a growing dis- 

illusionment with scientific reason as a means of defining the ethical founda- 
tions of political life. This has fostered the growth of relativist, subjective inter- 
pretations of political value which has been viewed with both optimism and 
alarm. On the one hand, it is defended by those who point to the fact that it has 
meant the emancipation of man from ideological traditions and dogmas which 
have often been utilized as defense of political injustice and tyranny; it has nour- 
ished libertarian, individualist tendencies in modern life. On the other hand, 
the rejection of belief in higher law or objective moral standards, it is often 
argued, paves the way for nihilist ideologies, which would enthrone the suprem- 
acy of irrational impulse and force as the ultimate arbiter of political value. 

Thus a basic problem of modern man is whether or not it is possible to give 
rational meaning and value to his existence in an age where there is no longer 
confidence that reason can establish absolute or objective truths. This problem 
takes on special significance where it is concerned with defining the nature and 
conditions of political revolt and protest. That is, if man, alone, is the sole 
creator of his values and purposes, does this mean that his freedom is unlimited? 
Does it imply the nihilist logic that anything is therefore possible — including 
revolutionary violence and terrorism? Is it possible, in other words, to recognize 
limits on the exercise of freedom without appeal to higher law or objective truth? 
Is it possible to define the positive, humane substance of rebellion, as a protest 
against injustice and tyranny, without embracing the logical extreme of nihilist 
rebellion? 

It is this problem which has been given significant expression in the writings 
f Nobel prize winner Albert Camus. What is of special significance in Camus’ 
analysis of this question is his effort to show that political rebellion, as the de- 
mand for freedom against tyranny and oppression, is incompatible with the 
ideology of revolutionary nihilism; and that although rebellion involves the nega- 
tion of belief in God or higher law, it is not a doctrine that sanctions the nihilist 
creed that everything is possible — including murder or suicide. For authentic 
rebellion, as opposed to revolutionary nihilism, is an affirmation, as well as nega- 
tion; an affirmation that the individual person has a worth that should be re- 
spected and valued. Revolutionary movements, by deifying the state or “historical 
destiny,” by justifying political terrorism and violence, thus betray the true mean- 
ng of rebellion. 

In considering Camus’ treatment of this problem it is convenient to consider 
separately three phases of his general argument: first, his characterization of the 
human condition as an encounter with “absurdity”; secondly, his discussion of 
revolutionary political nihilism as a false or perverted deduction from the aware- 
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ness of the absurd; thirdly, his attempt to reconcile absurdist reasoning with the 
principle of human dignity and limited freedom. 


I 


The central concern of Camus is the question of how man can give meaning 
to his life in an “absurd” universe; where the individual becomes conscious that 
life has no meaning or objective value. The first step, in attempting to answer 
this problem, is for the mind to distinguish what is true from what is false, but 
this proves to be a futile endeavor. It was Aristotle; Camus contends, who has 
best demonstrated this futility. For by asserting that all is true, we assert the 
truth of the contrary assertion and consequently the falsity of our own thesis. 
And if we say that all is false, that assertion is itself false. If we declare that 
solely the assertion opposed to ours is false, or else that solely ours is not false, we 
are nevertheless forced to admit an infinite number of true or false judgments. 
For the one who expresses a true assertion proclaims simultaneously that it is 
true and so on ad infinitum. Today people despair of absolute knowledge. Nor 
can one place any confidence in science: 


You enumerate its laws and in my thirst for knowledge, I admit they are true. You take apart 
its mechanism and my hope increases. At the final stage you teach me that the wonderous 
multi-colored universe can be reduced to the atom, and that the atom itself can be redu 

the electron. All this is good and I wait for you to continue. But you tell me of an inv 
planetary system in which electrons gravitate around a nucleous. You explain this world to n 
with an image. I realize that you have been reduced to poetry. I shall never know. Have | tin 
to become indignant? You have already changed theories. So that science that was to te 


everything ends up in hypothesis, that lucidity founders in metaphor, that uncertainty is resolv 
in a work of art.’ 

Thus man is confronted with an absurd universe; a horde of irrationals has sprung 
up and surrounds him until his ultimate end. And what is absurd is the con- 
fronting of this irrational, and the wild longing for clarity. The plane of history, 
declares Camus, illustrates the essential passion of man torn between his urge 
towards unity and the clear vision he may have of the world closing in on him. 
“The absurd is born of this confrontation between human need and the unreason- 
able silence of the world.” ? 

It is the concept of the absurd which is the foundation for Camus’ analysis 
of the nature of political rebellion. In his book The Rebel Camus attempts to 
show how the awareness of the absurd (in its perverted and destructive form) 
becomes a sanction for political nihilism. Camus notes two types of destructive 
rebellion; metaphysical and historical. Examples of metaphysical rebellion are 
illustrated in such figures as the Marquis de Sade; the character of Ivan in Broth- 
ers Karamazov; and in Nietzsche. Sade embodies the absolute negation in the 
name of nature; the lawless universe where the only master is inordinate energy 
and desire; the law of the world is nothing but the law of force. Sade preaches 


* Albert Camus, The Myth of Sisyphus and Other Essays (New York: Vintage Books, 1959), 
p. 15. 
*Ibid., p. 21. 



















































ALBERT CAMUS 


the morality of an aristocratic class who would keep the majority in total subjec- 
tion. Thus, two centuries ahead of time, Sade extolled totalitarian societies in 
the name of unbridled freedom. 

With Ivan Karamazov, declares Camus, the history of contemporary nihilism 
begins. “If there is no virtue, there is no law. Everything is permitted.” * In 
Nietzsche nihilism becomes fully conscious for the first time. Rebellion begins 
with “God is dead.” Christianity is decadent: socialism and humanitarianism are 
degenerate forms of Christianity, betraying life and nature; substituting ideal for 
real ends; enervating both the will and imagination. Rid of God and moral idols, 
then man is alone; without a master. Man thus must create his own values; he 
becomes a heroic superman dominated solely by the will to power. At this point, 
Camus contends, metaphysical rebellion proves disastrous to freedom and leads 
to the justification for tyranny and servitude. It is then that the spirit of meta- 
physical rebellion openly joins forces with revolutionary movements. For revolu- 
tion, according to Camus, is the logical consequence of metaphysical rebellion. 
“Every action of rebellion expresses a nostalgia for innocence and an appeal to 
the essence of being. But one day nostalgia takes up arms and assumes responsi- 
bility of total guilt, in other words adopts murder and violence.” * Rebellion in 
itself is limited in scope; it is no more than an incoherent pronouncement. Revo- 
lution, on the contrary, originates in the realm of ideas. Specifically it is the 
injection of ideas into historical experience, while rebellion is only the movement 
that leads from individual experience to the realm of ideas. Here we have the 
attempt to shape actions to ideas to fit the world into a theoretical frame. 

It is the phenomena of historical rebellion which Camus believes is the 
characteristic quality of revolutionary political movements of the modern world. 
The year 1789 is the starting point of modern times, because men of this period 
wished to introduce on the historical scene the forces of negation and rebellion 
which had been the essence of intellectual discussion in the previous centuries. 
Rousseau’s general will became the gospel of revolutionary impulse: “the new re- 
ligion whose God is reason confused with nature and whose representative on 
earth, in place of the king, is the people considered as an expression of the general 
will.” 5 

Rousseau, according to Camus, is the first man to justify the death penalty 
n a civil society, and the absolute submission of the subject to the authority of 
the sovereign. The year 1789 became the enthronement of Rousseau’s principle: 
the infallibility of the general will as the expression of truth and virtue. State 
terrorism, in the name of the general will, becomes legitimate and necessary. No 
dissension of factions can be tolerated. “A patriot is he who supports the Repub- 
lic in general; whoever opposes it is a traitor.” ® 

In Hegel we find the fullest embodiment of historical rebellion. German 
philosophy substituted for the abstract reason of Rousseau, which soared above 





* Albert Camus, The Rebel (New York: Vintage Books, 1956), p. 57. 
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the phenomena related to it, a reason incorporated in historical events. Revolu- 
tionary movements of the twentieth century have borrowed from Hegel this 
vision of history without any kind of transcendence, dedicated to perpetual strife 
and struggle of wills bent on seizing power. Although twentieth-century ideol- 
ogies have rejected the idealism of Hegel, they have borrowed from Hegel the 
emphasis upon history as the ultimate arbiter of good and evil, and the absolute 
state as the incarnation of historical destiny. “Cynicism, the deification of history 
and of matter, individual terror and state crime, these are the inordinate con- 
sequences that will now spring, armed to the teeth, from the equivocal conception 
that entrusts to history alone the task of producing values and truth.” ? 

Russian nihilism of the 1860’s is viewed by Camus as a further example of 
historical rebellion. It enthroned reason and self interest as ultimate values. But 
instead of skepticism, it chose to propagate a doctrine and embraced socialism. 
Like all adolescent minds, they simultaneously experienced doubt and the need 
to believe. Bakunin embodies this contradiction. He rejected Hegelianism, but 
his passion for religious freedom lead to an emphasis upon revolution as the in- 
carnation of good. The statutes of the International Fraternity which he edited in 
1864-67, established the absolute subordination of the individual to the central 
committee. He hoped to see the liberation of Russia produce a strong dictatorial 
power, supported by an elite of enligktened partisans — thus anticipating Leninist 
doctrine. In Russian terrorist doctrines of the 1870’s one finds an expression of 
totalitarian gospel of the twentieth century. For those who dedicate themselves to 
revolution, according to Nechaev, everything is permitted. “Revolution must 
have neither romantic relationships nor objects to engage his passion. Every part 
of him should be concentrated in one passion: the revolution.” ® 

All modern revolutions, Camus points out, have ended in the reinforcement 
of the power of the state: 1789 brings Napoleon; 1848, Napoleon III; 1917, Stalin; 
and later Mussolini and Hitler. Fascist ideology, however, does not merit the 
title of revolution, for it lacks the ambition of universality. This is because fascism 
deified irrational elements of the nihilist inheritance, instead of deifying reason. 
This is to be found in its extolling of the elemental forces of the individual; the 
dark power of blood and instinct, the biological justification of all the worst things 
produced by the instinct of domination. Yet Mussolini makes use of Hegel, and 
Hitler of Nietzsche, and in this sense, fascism belongs to history of rebellion of 
nihilism. “They were the first to construct a state on the concept that everything 
is meaningless, and history is only written in themes of the hazards of force.” ® 

But it is Marxism, rather than fascism, which represents the fullest expres 
sion of revolutionary ideology in the twentieth century, with a doctrine and move- 
ment based on definitive revolution and final unification of the world. Marx 
destroys, even more radically than Hegel, the transcendence of reason, and hurls 
it into the stream of history. Marx was genuinely concerned for the dignity of 
man. He rebelled against degradation of workers to the level of a commodity 


"Ibid., p. 146. 
*Ibid., p. 160. 
* Ibid., p. 178. 
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and of objects. But the Nietzschean tragedy is evident again in Marx. The aims 
and prophecies are human and liberal, but the reduction of every value to his- 
torical terms leads to dire consequences. Marx thought that the end of history 
would be moral and rational. “But when good and evil are reintegrated in time, 
and confused with events, nothing is either good nor bad, but either premature or 
out of date.” 2° 

It was Lenin who shaped Marxism into a revolutionary weapon which re- 
pudiated the limits of formal morality, identifying revolutionary action with the 
strategy and expedience for seizure of political power. This led Lenin to justify 
the repressive power of the state to achieve the aims of communism. Thus the 
regime of Russian Stalinism, as an implementation of Leninist principles, wit- 
nessed the establishment of a totalitarian political system in which all ideological 
dissent was crushed, police terrorism enthroned, and private relations subordi- 
nated to an inhuman abstract world of power and calculation. 


II 


Camus’ analysis of revolutionary political movements show how negation of 
belief in transcendental values leads to the justification of political tyranny and 
totalitarianism. Revolutionary ideologies of the modern world are the expression 
of a moral nihilism which proceeds from the logic that since there are no objec- 
tive values, then everything is permitted, including murder. Thus, the awareness 
of the absurd, when we first claim to deduce a rule of behavior from it, makes 
murder seem a matter of indifference. If we believe in nothing; if nothing has any 
meaning; if we can affirm no values whatsoever, then everything is possible. There 
is no pro or con; the murderer is neither right nor wrong. But Camus attempts 
to show that absurdist analysis, in its most important deduction, finally condemns 
murder, and repudiates the logic of revolutionary political nihilism. How does 
Camus arrive at this conclusion? The initial premise is that where one accepts 
the concept of the absurd; where he confronts it squarely and honestly he cannot, 
without being contradictory, embrace the logic of murder or suicide. Why? Be- 
cause in being fully conscious and aware of the absurd, I am aware of the impos- 
sibility of reducing the world to rational solutions; this is the only thing that I 
know: my appetite for unity and the impossibility of reducing the world to ra- 
tional principle. As such, this constitutes comimitment to the absurd as a prin- 
ciple; I cannot mask it, escape it, or deny any one of its terms. Therefore, I can- 
not accept the logic of murder or suicide, for this would, in effect, drown the 
absurd; it would nullify and destroy its very meaning. From this conviction, I am 
led to the recognition that human life is the only good, since it is precisely life 
that makes the absurdist logic possible, and since without life, the absurdist 
wager would have no basis. “To say that life is absurd the conscience must be 
alive... .. From the moment that life is recognized as good, it becomes good for 
all men.” #3 





* Ibid., p. 209. 
: Ibid., p. 6. 
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It is on the basis of this reasoning, then, that revolutionary political actions 
stand condemned, for it betrays the authentic meaning of rebellion as an affirma- 
tion, as well as renunciation. A slave, for example, who has taken orders all 
his life, suddenly decides that he cannot obey some new command. But by say- 
ing “no” the slave is not only making a negation, he is also affirming that there 
is something in him that is worth while, and that there is a point beyond which 
an oppressive authority cannot be tolerated. In this sense the rebel affirms some- 
thing which is the common ground of all men. 

It is for this reason that revolutionary action, according to Camus, is not 
compatible with the authentic meaning of rebellion. Revolution, it was seen, 
justifies political terrorism and murder. But murder and rebellion are contradic- 
tory. For rebellion (in its authentic sense) is a force of life and not death; it is a 
logic of creation and not destruction. If it is to remain authentic, it must be the 
father to the “yes,” as well as to the “no” that nihilist interpretation isolates in 
rebellion. Historical revolution, therefore, betrays rebellion, because it supposes 
the absolute malleability of human nature and its possible reduction to the con- 
dition of a historical force. “But rebellion in man is the refusal to be treated as 
an object and to be reduced to simple historical terms. It is the affirmation of a 
nature common to all men which eludes the world of power.” ** 

Rebellion therefore, is not a claim to absolute freedom. Rebellion, itself, 
aspires only to the relative. It supposes a limit at which the community of man 
is established. Its universe is the universe of relative values. It is here, Camus 
believes, that rebellion cannot exist without a strange form of love. 


Those who can find no rest in God, or in history, are condemned to live for those who, lik 
themselves, cannot live; in fact for the humiliated . . . Rebellion proves that it is the very move- 


1 


ment of life and that it cannot be denied without renouncing life. Its purest outburst, on each 
occasion, gives forth to existence. Thus it is love or fecundity, or it is nothing at all. Revolution 
without honor, calculated revolutionary movements which, in preferring an abstract concept 
man to a man of flesh and blood, denies existence as many times as is necessary, puts resentment 
in place of love. .. . It is no longer either revolution or rebellion, but rancor, malice and tyrant 


IT] 


Camus focuses attention on a basic ideological problem of twentieth-century 
political thought. What is the value and contribution of his analysis? So far as 
practical political implications are concerned, Camus’ argument cannot be con- 
sidered wholly satisfactory. Camus recommends political moderation, in contrast 
to revolutionary political action, and he has advocated socialist planning along 
the Scandanavian model, as well as the strengthening of trade-union activity. 
But Camus’ views on contemporary political affairs, vigorously expressed in his 
journalistic writings,“* embody an uncompromising commitment to moral prin- 
ciple which tends to alienate him from contemporary realities of power politics. 


* Ibid., p. 250. 

* Ibid., p. 305. 

* Camus contributed actively to the newspaper Combat during the period 1944-48. A selection 
of his editorials has been brought together in a single volume entitled: Actuelles (Paris: 


Libraire Gallimaird), 1950. A second volume contains other articles and interviews during 
the period 1948-53. 
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This is illustrated, for example, in his repudiation of European governments for 
acceptance of Franco Spain into UNESCO; his emphasis upon a politics of non- 
violence; his insistence that the only solution to the danger of atomic war between 
East and West is the establishment of a democratic world government.** Here, 
Camus is vulnerable to the charge that he is taking refuge in a purist, utopian 
idealism out of touch with problems of practical politics. 

But it may be said, in defense of Camus, that he does not pretend to be a 
practical politician, and that he should be judged on the merits of his ethical 
position. Here one may at least concede the general validity of his conviction 
that authentic rebellion must acknowledge the value of human dignity and free- 
dom, and that these values are betrayed by extremist forms of revolutionary 
political action. The more basic question is whether Camus has succeeded in 
establishing that these values can be given a philosophical foundation which does 
not require appeal to objective or transcendental truth. Now obviously, Camus’ 
contention that matters of political value cannot be given rational or objective 
certitude is of course debatable (although here he is in company with highly 
influential intellectual tendencies such as logical positivist analysis). But it is not 
the point here to debate the issue of whether an objective value theory is possible. 
What is more important is Camus’ reasoning that although it is not possible to 
define human existence in terms of objective or transcendental values, this does 
not justify nihilist reasoning that anything is possible; but that on the contrary, it 
leads to a respect for human dignity and limited freedom. Is Camus entitled to 
this deduction? Camus suggests that where one fully acknowledges and accepts 
the absurd; when one makes this into a principle, then one cannot, without 
contradiction, sanction murder or suicide, since this would nullify or destroy the 
absurd: one is then betraying his own principles. 

But the crucial question is whether Camus is entitled to say that the recog- 
nition of absurdity as a logical or factual condition of my existence leads to the 
recognition of human dignity freedom as a value. In other words, can one de- 
duce an ought from an is; a value from a supposed fact. Here Camus is vul- 
nerable to the criticism made by logical positivists, such as Ayer, who contends 
that Camus is getting involved in what is essentially a metaphysical question 
about which philosophical analysis is impossible.2* One does sense that despite 
Camus’ refusal to appeal to metaphysics or to religious faith, he is actually com- 

1itted in somewhat those terms. That is, one senses that there are two dimen- 
sions to Camus for which he does not quite succeed in providing a philosophical 
bridge. One side of Camus is his attachment to the importance of reason and 
lucidity. Although there are no objective a priori values which reason can 
establish, one must, nonetheless, live in terms of what reason can illuminate; one 
is not entitled to an irrational leap into faith. But the other side of Camus is his 
obvious passionate and emotional commitment to human freedom and dignity; 


~ See Actuelles, I, 160-74; 183-207. 
“A. J. Ayer, “Novelist-Philosophers,” Horizon, VIII (March 1946) 155-168. 
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his hatred of tyranny and oppression. It is this side of Camus where one senses 
an intensity of commitment which strikes one as something more then a cool 
logical deduction from his philosophical concept of the absurd. 

But such criticism, while it points up an apparent paradox or dilemma in 
Camus’ philosophy, does not do him justice. For if one agrees that objective or a 
priori values are not possible, then it is difficult to see how one can logically avoid 
the dangers of ideological nihilism, unless one argues somewhat in the terms 
which Camus suggests (however inadequate this may be). There are, of course, 
other alternative positions if one wishes to repudiate the appeal to reason al- 
together. From the standpoint of logical positivists this amounts to the conten- 
tion that the kinds of questions Camus is asking are not amenable to philosophi- 
cal inquiry at all, and that we must accept the fact that value judgments about 
the meaning of individual existence are ultimately irrational in character. In 
this case we are apparently left with the choice of either assuming a deterministic 
explanation in regard to ethical choices (environmental conditioning, childhood 
training, etc.) or we affirm a religious faith as an alternative to reason. Good 
arguments can be made for either of these possibilities, but they are not satisfac- 
tory where one insists (as Camus does) that one cannot escape or evade responsi- 
bility by assuming a deterministic or irrational explanation for individual choice 
and decision. 

It is here that Camus’ argument reveals its true merits. Camus insists upon 
the point that in recognizing the limits of reason we do not therefore negate it. 
The one thing we do know is our appetite for unity, and yet the impossibility of 
reducing the world to rational principle. We must live with what we know. 
We cannot escape into faith, for this would be to retreat in face of what the mind 
has brought to light. Here we are called upon to adopt the logic of the absurd 
man, who is conscious that reason cannot give him certainty, but who insists 
that he must live without appeal. 


At a certain point on his path the absurd man is tempted. History is not lacking in either 
religions or prophets, even without Gods. He is asked to leap. All he can reply is that he doesn’t 
fully understand, that it is not obvious. Indeed he does not want to do anything but what |! 
fully understands. . . . Hence what he demands of himself is to live solely with what he knows, 


to accomodate himself to what is, and to bring in nothing that is not certain. He is told t! 
nothing is. But that is at least a certainty. And it is with this that he is concerned; he wa 
find out if it is possible to live without appeal.’ 


Perhaps Camus does not establish that this is possible. Perhaps it is true (as 
we are often told) that man cannot live without appeal to religious faith; to 
higher law, or to some kind of external authority. One cannot say that Camus 
settles this question, but he has confronted it with imagination, courage, and 
honesty. 


* Camus, The Myth of Sisyphus and Other Essays, p. 39. 




















































RESISTANCE TO TYRANNY: TREASON, RIGHT OR DUTY? 
GUuENTER LEWwy 


Smith College 


N MAY 3, 1951, Otto Ernst Remer, second chairman of the Socialist 

Reich party, publicly denounced the organizers of the attempt on Hitler’s 

life on July 20, 1944, as betrayers of their country and in the pay of Ger- 
many’s enemies. “You can rest assured,” he told a gathering of about one thou- 
sand of his followers in Braunschweig, “that some day these traitors will be made 
to render account before a German court.” Less than a year later Remer him- 
self was on trial for having insulted the resisters of the twentieth of July and 
slandered the memory of those who had perished in the unsuccessful uprising. 
On March 15, 1952, Remer was found guilty of the charges and sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment.’ 

The legal proceedings against Remer attracted considerable attention all 
over Germany. There were probably many who shared the seniiments expressed 
by the Neo-Nazi. Others welcomed the chance of once and for all clearing the 
good name and patriotic motives of the resisters. Since the accused tried to de- 
fend himself by arguing for the truth of the allegations in question, the prosecu- 
tion devoted most of its attention to the legal and moral justification of resistance 
to the Nazi regime. One Catholic and two Protestant theologians as well as two 
historians were called to the witness stand to give expert testimony on the prob- 
lem of the right of resistance to tyranny. As a result the trial assumed the char- 
acter of a scholarly debate with prosecution and defense vying with each other 
in display of erudition and philosophical sophistication. 

The court in its verdict accepted the opinion of the prosecutor that the 
Third Reich represented a state devoid of justice (Unrechtsstaat), but it refused 
to deny the Nazi regime all lawful status. The Third Reich in suppressing 
all political opposition and persecuting and exterminating millions of Jews 
had been clearly unjust, yet this did not decide the question of its “constitutional 
legality.” * Thus, in effect, the court rejected the prosecutor’s contention that 
resistance to Hitler’s Unrechtsstaat could not possibly have been illegal and that 
everyone in Germany had been entitled to self-defense against a state daily com- 
mitting ten thousands of murders.* The resisters were cleared of Remer’s ac- 
cusation of high treason on narrower grounds. The decisive question, declared 
the verdict, was the motives and intentions of the conspirators. For section 88 of 
the Criminal Code (1944 version) stated specifically: “Treason within the mean- 
ing of this paragraph is committed by him who, with the aim of jeopardizing 
the well-being of the Reich, permits the passing of secrets of state to another per- 
son.” In a formal sense the plotters had committeed high treason by taking up 
contact with Germany’s enemies. Yet, this had been done not in order to harm 


Herbert Kraus (ed.), Die im Braunschweiger Remerprozess erstatteten moraltheologischen und 
historischen Gutachten nebst Urteil (Hamburg, 1953) p. 105. 

vid. p. 123. 
> plaidoyer of the prosecutor Fritz Bauer is reproduced in the periodical Geist und Tat, 


VII (1952), 194-200. 
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their country but to serve it. At a time when the war for Germany was already 
definitely lost, the resistance had tried to overthrow the Nazi regime and to fur- 
ther their design they had sought the support of the West. They had done all 
this for the sake of “the preservation of the German people and state in freedom 
and independence.” Hence, it was impossible to reproach these men with the 
charge of high treason.‘ The conviction for treason of many of the conspirators 
by the People’s Court (Volksgerichtshof) in 1944 was dismissed as irrelevant on 
the ground that the question of pay by a foreign power had not arisen in those 
proceedings. Moreover, a sentence based exclusively on opposition to the Nazi 
regime could no longer be considered binding. It was “irreconcilable with the 
legal thinking of today.” ® 

A summary account of the highlights of the by now rather famous Remer- 
prozess cannot possibly reproduce the emotionally charged atmosphere of the 
proceedings. In a sense, the trial at Braunschweig involved not so much the fate 
of the accused Remer as it concerned the future of democracy in Germany. The 
attempted assassination of Hilter, everyone realized, could become the basis of 
a new stab-in-the-back legend or it might serve as a rallying point for those 
Germans determined to prevent the recurrence of another meek surrender to 
tyranny. The recognition of the importance of the issues raised by the Remer 
trial in 1952 led to the formation: of a group of officers, jurists, professors and 
theologians which, under the name Europdische Publikation, dedicated itself to 
the study of the military opposition and to the exploration of the theoretical 
problem of a right of resistance.® 

The members of this circle approach the question of the legitimacy of re- 
sistance from somewhat different angles, but all are agreed upon the acuteness 
of the problem for Germany, especially its Eastern part under Communist rule. 
““We should beware,” writes one of the study group, “of for the second time fac- 
ing unpreparedly a situation which will demand grave decisions. . . .”" They are 
also fairly unanimous in their praise of the military opposition. These men “were 
the noblest of the nation. Even in going down in defeat they saved the honor of 
the German name. We owe to their memory that we recognize and affirm the 
justice of their action. They were not breakers but executors of right [Recht].”° 
Opinions differ when it comes to the task of formulating a theory of resistance. 

Karl August Weinkauff, president of the Federal Supreme Court at Karls 
ruhe, bases his argument for a right of resistance on an intuitively perceived 
natural law. “The natural sense of feeling tells everybody with unmistakable 


*Kraus, op. cit., pp. 129-31. 
*Ibid., pp. 132-33. 


* The group was founded upon the suggestion of Major-General (ret.) Hermann von Witzleben, 
a cousin of Field-marshal Erwin von Witzleben executed on August 8, 1944. The first 
publication of the group appeared in 1956 under the title Die Vollmacht des Gewissens 
(Munich, Verlag Hermann Rinn). The members contributing to this volume are the juris 
Hermann Weinkauff, the Jesuit writer Max Pribilla, the Lutheran clergyman Walter Kun 
neth, the historians Helmut Krausnick and Georg Stadtmiiller, and the journalist and editor 
Kurt Sendtner. 

"Hermann Weinkauff, Uber das Widerstandsrecht (Karlsruhe, 1956), p. 3. 

* Ibid., p. 20. 
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certainty, that what was done here by the [Nazi] government was the gravest in- 
ustice and that there must exist a lawful [rechtliche] possibility to resist and 
eliminate such a government.” ® Every impartial and unbiased person, follow- 
ing the dictates of his reason and conscience, will grasp the broad outlines of 
this higher law from which are derived the basic rights so consistently violated 
by the Nazi state. Every human being, by virtue of his being human, is entitled 
to claim the rights to life, liberty, conscience, dignity, self-determination, individu- 
ality and property. The state may limit these rights only temporarily and ex- 
ceptionally, in case of urgent necessity, and even then only in the form of a gen- 
eral law. The state may not deprive kulaks and Jews of the protection of the law 
and exterminate them, for they are members of the human race and thus entitled 
to all the rights which this membership confers.*° 

If a government violates the rights of man, resistance is justified. Obedience 
to the commands of the state is always conditional, i.e., it lasts as long as the 
state maintains justice and serves the common good. A government which acts 
unjustly may be opposed by any and all citizens except when the positive law 
provides remedies for the unjust exercise of political power. If there exists a su- 
preme court exercising judicial review or if the head of the government is respon- 
sible to a parliament, then the individual citizen may not act. These conditions, 
of course, no longer prevail in the modern totalitarian state and in such a case 
every private individual may resist.*? This resistance should merely be guided by 
certain considerations. While it is certainly lawful to violate positive law in 
order to restore life under a more comprehensive higher law, care should be 
taken to employ only those means which promise success with a minimum in- 
fringement of ordinary legality. Thus, if a dictator can be checked by threats, he 
may not be deposed or killed. However, if no other method seems applicable, 
the killing of a tyrant is allowed. Such a deed will “not have the legal character 
murder but rather that of the lawful execution of a criminal.” * 

A far more cautious and qualified acceptance of the right of resistance can 
be found in the writings of the Lutheran theologian Walter Kiinneth, another 
member of the Europdische Publikation. His point of departure is Luther’s dis- 
tinction of the two realms — the inner and the outer. Hence, the Christian com- 
munity as such cannot participate in or even encourage a revolution against the 
legal order. “This would lead to the typical intermixture of the two realms 

amidst a hopeless politicizing of the church.” ** The Christian cannot accept the 


lbid., p. 13. 
" Loc. cit. 
Ibid., p. 18. 


“Hermann Weinkauff, “Die Militaropposition gegen Hitler und das Widerstandsrecht,” Die Voll- 
macht des Gewissens, I, 149. 

Walter Kiinneth, Politik zwischen Damon und Gott: Eine christliche Ethik des Politischen (Ber- 
lin, 1954), p. 304. In some of his earlier books Kiinneth interpreted the separation of the 
two realms in a somewhat less restrictive manner. In Die Nation vor Gott: Zur Botschaft der 
Kirche im Dritten Reich (Berlin, 1934), he welcomed the “national revolution” and affirmed 
the loyalty of the church to the movement of national awakening. Christians, he argued, 
must help to build the new Reich. “The readiness to make sacrifices in the struggle for 
the life of the nation at bottom is nothing but the obedient submission to the will of God 

who governs the historical existence of nations” (p. 281). The defenseless existence of 
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idea that an Unrechtsstaat legitimizes resistance. Even a perverted and thor- 
oughly unjust state remains, at least in part, an authority reflecting God’s will 
of order to which the Christian must humbly submit.** Nor can natural law 
serve as the basis of a right of revolution. After the fall man can no longer know 
the lex Dei without distortion. Disregard of revelation leads to utopian thinking 
and meaningless generalities which do not admit of concrete and unequivocal 
applications.'*® A forceful change in the political and legal order is thus beyond 
and outside the sphere of existence of the community of Jesus. It may concern 
individual Christians by virtue of their position as public officials who will have 
to decide the question of their participation on the basis of practical and political 
possibilities. No general rule, no Biblical revelation nor even a distinct command 
of God will absolve them of their ultimately personal responsibility. 

An objective right of resistance would lead to anarchy, but opposition to 
‘ethical possibility.” The first 
such condition is that resistance be decided upon when all possibilities of peaceful 


‘ 


tyranny under certain conditions can become an 


and legal political change have disappeared. This decision, furthermore, will have 
to be made by men in responsible positions, by public officials or at least former 
officials. The ordinary private citizen lacks the necessary political understanding 
and insight.*® A second condition involves the requirement of expert knowledge. 
Not every official is competent to judge what steps may have to be taken tu 
restore justice and liberty in the state. Only men of elevated rank like generals, 
leading statesmen and politicians are called upon to decide a question of such 
magnitude.'* The third condition is that the act of resistance must have a chance 
of success. And fourthly, there must exist not merely an individual but a group 
of men willing to undertake revolutionary action. “Such participation in a co- 
operative undertaking overcomes the great danger of individual subjectivism.” “ 

Concerning the manner of carrying out an act of resistance, Kiinneth re- 
frains from suggesting any detailed prescriptions. Depending upon given cir- 
cumstances it may become necessary to kill. All resistance is a form of self- 
defense and self-defense frequently calls for resort to force. Moreover, the death 
of a dictator may save lives. Such an act of tyrannicide cannot be justified, as 


Germany in the midst of a highly armed, hostile world demands the establishment of the 
nation on a military footing. “The renunciation of military defense, feeble compromise 
and unwillingness to fight can become disobedience to the divinely set historical tasks 
(ibid.). The Christian, similarly, has the duty to accept “the new awareness of genetic laws 
and necessities, the maintenance of the purity of the blood, the care and protection of a 
healthy race,” etc. Antwort auf den mythus: Die Entscheidung zwischen dem nordischen 
mythus und dem biblischen Christus (4th ed.; Berlin, 1936), p. 189. When in 1937 Kiinneth 
was forbidden to speak in public and was made to retire to a small parish in Bavaria, he was 
given a lesson in the elementary proposition that a breach in the dyke of liberty all t 
frequently eventually imperils the whole countryside and not just the area adjacent to the 
break. 

“ Kiinneth, Politik, p. 302. 

* Ibid., pp. 130-35. 

* Ibid., pp. 306-8. 


" Ibid., p. 309. Kiinneth’s views have the same aristocratic flavor as those of many Protestant 
writers in the sixteenth century. 
* Ibid., pp. 310-11. 
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the Neo-Calvinist theologian Karl Barth suggests,?® by a person claiming to have 
received a command of God. “Which standard could we employ to determine 
whether a man has fallen victim to the delusions of his conscience or really obeys 
God’s order?” *° Surely the success of his undertaking does not vouch for its 
moral legitimacy. Many a successful assassination or revolution has led to condi- 
tions far worse than the political order it transplanted. 

Even if all these conditions are present, the final justification of resistance, 
according to Kiinneth, depends on God’s grace, for no use of force can be free of 
guilt. “A forgiveness of sin propter Christum exists even for political behavior 
burdened by guilt and defiled by blood. The ethical possibility of forceful resist- 
ance is not equivalent to an ethical vindication. The use of force in a political 
uprising awaits, like every other political action, the gracious encouragement of 
God who alone possesses the power to grant inner confident certainty in the most 
difficult political decisions.” ™* 

Kiinneth’s rather ambivalent position is criticized by the Catholic theologian 
Max Pribilla on the grounds that it leaves man in a grave dilemma of conscience 
without helping in its clarification. In the hour of decision the men considering 
an act of resistance undoubtedly will be under heavy spiritual stress, but this 
strain is caused not so much by the unanswered question of the permissibility of 
resistance as by the uncertainty of success and the burden of responsibility for its 
results.** The assertion that forceful resistance always involves guilt and sin can 
only lead to the discouragement of any real opposition to tyranny. If widely ac- 
cepted it would give even the most ruthless and cruel dictator the quieting as- 
surance that, at least as far as his Christian subjects were concerned, he had 
nothing to fear. 

Pribilla concedes that Christian revelation and tradition fail to answer the 
question of the legitimacy of active resistance without ambiguity. He, therefore, 
falls back upon natural law and especially the axiom, “The common weal is the 
supreme law.” If a ruler consistently oppresses and tortures his people and openly 
becomes their enemy and corrupter, he loses the basis of his authority and the 
community has the right of self-defense against such a tyrant. However, before 
this right can be invoked, conditions similar to those insisted upon by both Wein- 
kauff and Kiinneth must be present: the abuse of state power must be extra- 
ordinarily severe, all peaceful and legal means of redress must have been ex- 
hausted; according to the judgment of competent persons, i.e., not the average 
man in the street, resistance must have a reasonable chance of success; and, 


*” The men of the twentieth of July, writes Barth in his Die kirchliche Dogmatik, Vol. III, pt. 4 
(Zollikon-Ziirich, 1951), p. 514, are not to be indicted “for having seriously considered and 
even formally decided upon this assassination. Just in such a situation it could be God's 
command — who is to say whether it was not even present and was only missed? — ad 
liberationem patriae tyrannum occidere, it could be an act of obedience to carry out such 
a deed.” 

” Kiinneth, Politik, p. 305. 

* Ibid., pp. 314-15. 

“Max Pribilla, S.J., Deutsche Schicksalsfragen: Riickblick und Ausblick (Frankfurt a.M., 1950), 
p. 307. See also his articles “An den Grenzen der Staatsgewalt,” Stimmen der Zeit, CXLI 

(1948), 410-27 and “Zum 20. Juli 1944: Erkenntnis und Bekenntnis,” ibid, CLIV (1954), 

241-46. 
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finally, only that much force may be used which is required to eliminate the 
abuses present. Observance of these conditions is dictated by the basic principle 
of the common weal which aims at achieving the maximum beneficial results at 
minimum cost.** 

A common assumption of all the above theories of resistance is the view that 
such a theory is an urgent necessity in today’s struggle against totalitarianism and 
that the failure to accept a right of resistance goes a long way toward explaining 
the rise and success of Nazism. Legal positivism and cultural relativism, in par- 
ticular, are singled out as having contributed to the downfall of democracy in 
Germany. “Positivism,” writes the legal philosopher Radbruch, “with its teaching 
‘law is law’ indeed has left the German legal profession defenseless against laws 
of arbitrary and criminal content.” ** Our time is held to suffer from a relativism 
of moral values which undermines the ability to recognize evil and enfeebles the 
will to resist it. The same sentiments are frequently voiced outside of Germany 
proper. “The substitution of an amoral scientific empiricism for age-old values, 
wrote Oscar Jaszi, “has enfeebled and crippled the democratic spirit. It fostered 
the advent of the modern tyrants; it fostered the confusion which kept many 
modern liberals from recognizing them clearly for what they were. On these 
principles of relativism and valueless empiricism we can not fight seriously for 
democracy.” ** According to Leo Strauss, “the contemporary rejection of natural 
right leads to nihilism — nay, it is identical with nihilism.” ** And Reinhold 
Niebuhr indicts modern secularism and maintains that “the most effective oppo- 
nents of tyrannical government are today, as they have been in the past, men who 


MoT 


can say, “We must obey God rather than man.’ ” *’ 


” 


This is not the place to assess the correctness of all of these grave charges. 
But it is clearly this contemporary revival of outright supernatural or quasi-reli- 
gious natural law doctrines which provides the wider setting for the theories we 
have described earlier. “The natural-law philosophy,” observes a student of Ger- 
man legal philosophy after Hitler, “has reappeared on the scene in full armor and 
has experienced a process of revitalization, while positivism — for the time being 
at least — has been pushed into a strongly defensive position.” ** The alleged 
socially harmful effects of positivism tend to be seen as a decisive refutation of 
the anti-natural law thesis.“ Not a few men today, it seems, feel powerless to 
cope with the philosophies of totalitarianism without invoking the support of 


* Pribilla, Schicksalsfragen, pp. 303-4. 

* Gustav Radbruch, “Gesetzliches Unrecht und iibergesetzliches Recht,” Siiddeutsche Juristen- 
zeitung, I (1946), 107. 

* Oscar Jaszi and John D. Lewis, Against the Tyrant: The Tradition and Theory of Tyrannicid« 
(Glencoe: Free Press, 1957), p. 251. 

* Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953), p. 5 

* Reinhold Niebuhr, The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness (New York, 1953), p 
82. Similar sentiments are expressed by J. Roland Pennock in Liberal Democracy: Its Merit 
and Prospects (New York, 1950) and John H. Hallowell in The Moral Foundations 
Democracy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954). 

*Edgar Bohenheimer, “Significant Developments in German Legal Philosophy since 1945, 
American Journal of Comparative Law, III (1954), 380. 

* As Felix E. Oppenheim observes in his article “In Defense of Relativism,” Western Political 

Quarterly , VIII (1955), 414, this mode of arguing is very much like “questioning the validit 

of nuclear physics by pointing to the H-bomb.” 
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religion or other beliefs claiming to represent absolute truth. Faced with the 
spread of cruel and barbarous systems of government, which defy all the ac- 
cepted canons of human dignity, many modern democrats have little patience 
with philosophies that deny the status of self-evidence to any and all systems of 
morality and thus appear to assign the same validity to Hitler’s leadership prin- 
ciple and its well-known results and democracy’s doctrine of government by con- 
sent and consensus. It seems a betrayal of human decency to speak of simply 
another code of morality when describing the practices of the German concentra- 
tion camps. To deny the right of resisting a regime that resorts to systematic 
torture and the extermination of millions of human beings appears a sure sign 
of moral decay. 

And yet, understandable as these reactions are in psychological terms, they 
demand critical analysis on the part of the political theorist for more than one 
reason. As far as actual resistance to the Nazi regime is concerned, it seems 
difficult to establish a correlation between anti-Nazi activity and a specific philo- 
sophical orientation. The German opposition included men of deep religious con- 
viction as well as Socialists and Communists of outright anti-religious and atheist 
sentiment. No one segment of the German people can be singled out for its 
resistance record. It required special courage and heroism to enter the struggle 
against Hitler’s dictatorship and if few Germans were prepared to risk their own 
lives and the well-being of their families, the reason for this lies probably more 
in the weakness of the human flesh than in the inadequacy of a certain philo- 
sophical position.*® Most qualified observers agree that the Germans are a law- 
abiding people and have great respect for the authority of the state, but this at- 
titude cannot be accounted for in terms of lack of religiosity or moral relativism. 
Indeed, both German Lutheranism and Catholicism undoubtedly contributed 
to the growth of the spirit of political submissiveness.** It would be worth while, 





* This comment is not meant as a criticism of the German people for their submission to the 
Nazi regime. On this point I quite agree ~? Hans Rothfels who, in The German Opposi- 
tion to Hitler (Chicago: Regnery, 1948), 25, warns against throwing the stone in a self- 
righteous moa’ of moral superiority. “It is easy and may often be pharisaic to pass judgment 
without having been exposed to anything like the German experience after 1933, or with- 
out realizing that one might have likewise failed, perhaps in smaller matters, as miserably 
as many Germans did.” 


The conservative character of Lutheran political thinking is generally recognized. “Luther's 
inordinate fear of anarchy, prompted by his pessimism and his corresponding indifference 
to the injustice of tyranny,” writes Niebuhr, “has had a fateful consequence in the history 
of German civilization.” The Nature and Destiny of Man: A Christian Interpretation (New 
York: Scribner, 1943), II, 195). Other Protestant writers stress the tragic results of Luther's 
separation of the two realms which left the outer world practically untouched by religious 
and moral considerations. See, e.g., Helmut Gollwitzer, Die christliche Gemeinde in der 
politischen Welt (Tiibingen, 1954). 

The German Catholics, similarly, received little support for revolutionary action from 
their church. A long line of papal encyclicals from as far back as 1832 had forbidden rebel- 
lion against established authority. Cf. Gregory XVI’s Mirari Vos of August 15, 1832; Pius 
IX’s Syllabus of Errors, art. 63, of December 8, 1864; Leo XIII’s Quod Apostolici Muneris 
of December 28, 1878 and De Politico Principatu of June 29, 1881; Pius XI’s Firmissimam 
Constantiam of March 28, 1937. Sister Mary Alice Gallin in her book Ethical and Religious 
Factors in the German Re sistance to Hitler (Washington: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1955), p. 32, concludes: “Encyclicals directed to those suffering under an unjust and 
persecuting government in Mexico, Spain, and Russia, as well as Germany, uphold and 
commend those who refused to obey the unjust laws of their country, but never encourage 

the citizens to open revolt.” 
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suggests Professor H. L. A. Hart, to throw additional light on the question, “why 
emphasis on the slogan ‘law is law,’ and the distinction between law and morals, 
acquired a sinister character in Germany, but elsewhere, as with the Utilitarians 
themselves, went along with the most enlightened liberal attitudes.” *? 

And what about the theoretical problem proper? How sound is the concept 
of a right of resistance? If we define resistance or revolution as the unlawful over- 
throw of a government or ruler on the part of the governed for the purpose of 
substituting a new ruler or government, then a right of revolution would appear 
to be a contradiction in terms. Clearly, it can never be lawful to break the law. 
A legal right is a claim or title to anything that is enforceable by law; con- 
sequently, there can be no legal right against the authority that makes law and 
on which all rights depend. The question whether this source of law is a demo 
cracy or dictatorship would seem to be irrelevant. 

But, of course, it is not so much positive law which is commonly invoked in 
support of a right of resistance but a higher law on which the validity of all or- 
dinary (i.e., positive) law is said to depend. The right of revolution is asserted 
not so much as a legal but a moral right — a claim to approval which no truly 
moral person is said to be able to deny. This leads us straight into the contro 
versy over natural law which it is not our purpose to reopen here in any detail. 
Two points only should be made. If it can be argued that natural law sanctions 
or even commands resistance to unjust positive law, it can equally be maintained 
that natural law forbids rebellion to established authority, no matter how wicked. 
All natural law systems, in this sense, are philosophically arbitrary. So-called 
immoral sentiments, wrote Huxley appropriately, are just as natural as those la- 
variety of contents, running the gamut from the revolutionary attack upon politi- 
beled moral and “there is, so far, as much natural sanction for the one as the 
other. The thief and the murderer follow nature just as much as the philan- 
thropist.” ** Indeed, natural law doctrines, historically, have had an amazing 


*H. L. A. Hart, “Positivism and the Separation of Law and Morals,” Harvard Law Revieu 
LXXI (1958), 618. ‘ 

* Thomas H. Huxley, “Evolution and Ethics,” Collected Essays, IX (New York and London 
Appleton, 1914), pp. 79-80. It has been argued that certain laws are unnatural in the sense 
of running counter to definite traits of human nature. Thus, a law prescribing a working 
day of twenty-two hours, for example, is said to contravene the laws of nature which de- 
mand of men a certain amount of sleep. See Edgar Bodenheimer, “The Natural-Law Doc- 
trine before the Tribunal of Science: A Reply to Hans Kelsen,” Western Political Quarter! 
III (1950), 337. It may be answered that such a law, strictly and widely enforced, would 
indeed lead to a paradoxical situation for there would soon be nobody left who could be 
compelled to observe the statute in question. It is therefore quite correct to say that “there 
is an element in human nature that limits the power of the legislator and acts as a restraint 
on his arbitrary will” (loc. cit.). However, it would be better to speak of a self-defeating 
rather than an unnatural law for nature knows deliberate killing as well as instances of un- 
explained mass suicide. Statutes like the hypothetical example leading to death by over- 
work and exhaustion are bound to be the exception rather than the rule not be 
their unnatural character but because men usually do not consider it in their interest t 
will their own destruction. Most moral and legal codes attempt to minimize and not 
maximize human conflict; that is the reason for their existence and organized human 
society could not survive if it were otherwise, But this tendency, if anything, represent 
an overcoming of nature’s law of the survival of the fittest and strongest. The desirabil 

of a livable human community cannot be deduced from nature; it derives from a standard 

set by human choice. 
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variety of contents, running the gamut from the revolutionary attack upon politi- 
cal privilege to the defense of slavery.** The great diversity of opinions about 
the meaning of natural law or justice does not prove that no such immutable 
principles of justice exist, but it raises the practical difficulty of deciding which 
version is to be considered authentic. This obstacle appears quite insurmountable. 
No method, short of force, seems able to settle disagreements between rival in- 
sights of intuition or different interpretations of divine revelation. 

Secondly, even if we were to accept the existence of such a law of nature, 
this higher law would by no means give us an unequivocal answer to the ques- 
tion whether resistance is justified in a certain instance. Both Pribilla and Wein- 
kauff, for example, base their theory of resistance on natural law (the common 
good) and certain natural rights of man respectively; resistance is held justified 
in principle when either of these is violated. But the principle is not sufficient to 
decide concrete cases. Both writers insist on certain considerations and conditions 
which must be met before the right can be invoked. These limiting conditions, 
in turn, appear to be nothing but sober considerations of corr mon sense which 
every person considering an act of rebellion will ignore at his peril: competent 
men should direct the revolution, resistance should have a «:1ane of success, only 
as much force should be used as is necessary to overcome the enemy, etc. Clearly 
this is sound advice that bears little relation to the question of a right of resist- 
ance. Only the last of these conditions, counselling a minimum use of violence, 
can be said to have the character of a moral command at ail, and even that can 
be supported in a number of other ways short of natural law. 

The ambiguous nature of the basic principle creates other problems. Hitler 
appealed to the right of resistance,** and most of the Spanish bishops defended 
the rebellion of Franco in 1936 as “an entirely just uprising for the defense of 
religion and fatherland.” ** And may Communists invoke the right of resistance 
when their party is outlawed, as in the German Federal Republic, or when they 
are harassed by legislation like the Smith Act in the United States? Communists, 
too, aim at the promotion of the common weal though the precise content of the 
latter and the methods employed to realize it may differ from those of Father 
Pribilla. How can the same natural law standard that legitimizes the rebellion 
of the military dictator Franco against a democratic republic serve to deny the 
same right to Communists who are deprived of the elementary democratic rights 


*B. F. Wright, Jr., in his study American Interpretations of Natural Law (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1931), pp. 339-40, concludes that natural law in the United States has 
had as its content whatever the individual in question using it desired to advocate. “This 
has varied from a defense of theocracy to a defense of the complete separation of church 
and state, from revolutionary rights in 1776 to liberty of contract in recent judicial opinions, 
from the advocacy of universal adult suffrage to a defense of rigid limitations upon the 
voting power, from philosophical anarchy in 1849 with Thoreau to strict paternalism five 
years later with Fitzhugh, from the advocacy of the inalienable right of secession to the 
assertion of the natural law of national supremacy... .” 

wrote in Mein Kampf, “If by governmental means a nationality is being driven to its 
destruction, the rebellion of that nationality’s every member is not merely a right, but a 
duty.” (New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1939), p. 101. 

* The words are those of the Archbishop of Valladolid, Antonio Garcia y Garcia, cited in Pribilla, 
Schicksalsfragen, p. 298. 
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of political association and freedom of speech?*7 Many of these difficulties could 

be avoided if it were possible to achieve an objective, i.e., intersubjective, defini- 
pc ’ ; 

tion of tyranny. But this has never been accomplished and given the value-laden 


‘ 


character of the term “tyranny,” can hardly be expected to happen. The fact 
that even adherents of various natural law doctrines disagree on this issue is, of 
course, hardly surprising to those who doubt the adequacy of this standard for 
the settlement of moral disagreements. 

Attempts to base a right of resistance on the rational nature of man can fare 
no better. Franz Neumann, with his usual acumen, rejected as theoretically un- 
tenable any natural law system with concrete inhibitions and norms, specific 
rights and duties. All of them, he argued, were deduced from an “arbitrary 
statement of the nature of man.” ** But then he went on to do precisely that 
which he had previously castigated. “By speaking of man, we speak of him as 
being endowed with reason, for only thus can we define man (as contrasted with 
other forms of organic life). But if we accept this as true, then we accept certain 
minima following from this proposition.” ** These are: (1) The legal equality 
of all men; all men are rational — none can be enslaved. (2) All laws affecting 
life and liberty must be general in character. (3) Retroactive laws depriving 
man of life and liberty are inadmissible. (4) The enforcement of laws must be 
entrusted to an independent judiciary. “These four statements seem, in my view, 
to embody the minimum political content derived from the proposition of man’s 
rational character. Not more. Violation of any of these four statements makes 
the exercise of political power illegitimate, and thus gives everyone (affected or 
not affected) a right to resist.” *° 

It would seem that the above formulation suffers from an old vice. To 
justify the basic principles of the rule of law Neumann invoked the rational 
nature of man just as others appeal to the law of nature. Neither inference is 
legitimate. From the sober fact that man has reason no rights follow. Whether 
man will enjoy certain basic rights depends on his own ability to achieve such 
rights in political society. The universe is indifferent about whether he succeeds 
in this struggle, and the affirmation that man qua man must have rights is wish- 
ful thinking. If it was arbitrary, e.g., for Locke to deduce natural rights from 
man’s supposedly moral nature (in the state of nature), then it is just as arbitrary 
to try to derive rights from man’s rationality. 

If it were legitimate to base certain human rights on man’s possession of 
reason and his superiority in relation to the rest of the animal world, it might 
with equal logic be argued that animals must have rights because of the very 
fact that they lack reason and the strength and advantages resulting therefrom. 


* The attempt to see the American Communist party’s acceptance of the justification of violent 
revolution under certain conditions as simply following “an old American belief” is made by 
John Somerville, The Communist Trials and the American Tradition: Expert Testimony 
on Force and Violence (New York: Cameron Associates, 1956). 

* Franz Neumann, “On the Limits of Justifiable Disobedience,” The Democratic and Authoritar- 
ian State (Glencoe: Free Press, 1957), pp. 156-57. 

* Ibid., p. 157. 

* Ibid., p. 158. 
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Much of our legislation seeking to protect animals against unnecessary cruelty is 
indeed based on this line of thinking, but clearly this attitude expresses nothing 
but the sporadically prevailing good will of the stronger, and animals have no 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness as soon as human convenience 
is affected. Man’s alleged right to enjoy the blessings of the rule of law is equally 
insecure unless protected and enforced by the firm hand of government. 

In addition to the above mentioned four statements of the “unconditional 
right of resistance,”” Neumann continued, each man may morally resist any com- 
mand of his government that conflicted with his inner voice or conscience. This, 
however, would not be a matter of “right.” It is difficult to see how such a dis- 
tinction can be defended against some other view of the essentials of a good or 
rational life. Might not a pacifist, for example, insist that legislation, like univer- 
sal military training, is destructive of man’s moral freedom even though enacted 
in the form of a general law? Would a law legalizing birth control and euthanasia 
be any less offensive to a believing Catholic because it was passed in conformity 
to the rule against retroactive legislation and slated to be enforced by an organ 
separate from the decision-making agencies of the state? Franz Neumann himself 
agreed that the rule of law was an incomplete guarantor of the kind of human 
freedom important to him.*? But if that is admitted, does this not seriously un- 
dermine the rigid separation between resistance as a matter of right, i.e., to a 
political system violating the precepts of the rule of law, and resistance as a matter 
of private risk—to other breaches of man’s liberty? In what way other than 
by one’s personal scale of values could one differentiate the essential from the 
nonessential ingredients of a rational social order? 

This is not to say that we are reduced to nothing but fanciful whims or the 
tossing of coins to guide us in the evaluation of different social orders. Moreover, 
to argue against an unconditional right of resistance as philosophically untenable 
does not involve a denial of the rightfulness of resistance in certain circumstances. 
To oppose all acts of revolution is to equate might and right, legality and 
morality. Such a position amounts to a glorification of the status quo for it simply 
means that all rebellions are wrong — until they succeed. For a political theorist* 
to assert that resistance to the Nazi state and totalitarian regimes like it was and 
is morally right amounts to a summary way of saying: (1) that for certain rea- 


“See his essay “The Concept of Political Freedom,” ibid., especially pp. 176-78. 
“My conception of the role of the political theorist or philosopher differs from that of T. D 
Weldon who has attempted to apply the principles of linguistic analysis to political theory 
I do not accept the proposition that the only task of the political philosopher is to “expose 
and elucidate linguisitic muddles.” Weldon, “Political Principles,” in Peter Laslett (ed.), 
Philosophy, Politics and Society (Oxford: Blackwell, 1956), p. 23. It may be instructive 
and significant to show “that there is nothing logically disreputable [my italics] about my 
own or anyone else’s political intuitions, revelations, value judgments” (ibid., p. 33), but 
this task hardly exhausts the range of needed and intellectually respectable endeavours, nor 
is it necessarily the most important. After pointing out the logical and epistemological 
ambiguities of the idea of natural rights, for example, it still remains a meaningful assign 
ment to show why, relative to a specific cultural context, the individuals’ possession of civil 
and political rights is the mark of the good society. If this job be not undertaken by the 
political philosopher, by whom will it be done? And what, according to Weldon, should 
the political theorist do in the event that everyone were to be converted to the school of 
analysis and there remained nothing more to be exposed? 
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sons, which he is prepared to spell out in more detail upon demand, he considers 
a totalitarian regime unjust; (2) that while as a matter of principle obedience 
to law is an important source of stability, submission to certain types of laws 
threatens the kind of moral life he wants to see realized and protected by law; 
and (3) that disobedience to the laws of an unjust state and open rebellion 
frequently are the only way of returning the community to a more moral exist- 
ence and that, for this reason and in such cases, resistance is right and justified, 

It is important to note that this formulation is built upon a premise which 
is considered valid because of its conformity to a generally accepted standard. 
The culture, in which our theorist lives and with which he identifies, values the 
kind of personal security and freedom which the rule of law guarantees. Hence 
he has little difficulty in considering a regime denying this principle unjust. To 
be sure, he cannot prove the injustice of a totalitarian state to a person committed 
to this very way of life, but he can give good reasons (i.e., reasons rationally 
related to the value judgment based thereon) why he, and most people in his 
part of the world, prefer one type of social order to another. He will point out 
that the Nazi state denied the German people a voice in their government, de- 
prived them of freedom of thought and speech, brought with it a vast amount of 
human cruelty and suffering for millions of people, etc. These are empirical state- 
ments on which are based his rejection of Nazi philosophy and practice. These 
reasons do not prove the superiority of his moral commitment — no purely 
factual statement can prove an ethical conclusion*® — but they distinguish his 
position from that of an arbitrarily held preference, arrived at without any con- 
sideration of possible effects, for which no explanation other than “I just like it” 
can be given. 

Our theorist’s conclusion that this kind of political order is unjust will make 
sense to all those who regard the infliction of unnecessary human suffering as a 
sign of moral depravity. On the other hand, his argument may not be convincing 
to the SS man who sees nothing wrong in organized brutality against political op- 
ponents, the use of torture to extract information from prisoners, and the physi- 
cal extermination of “inferior” races. To call such behavior abnormal and sadis- 
tic will merely invite the reply that the victims involved deserved no better.“ 
By establishing the fact that science rejects the concept of racial inferiority one 
could perhaps force the Nazi to shift his ground, but it is unlikely that this con- 
cession would change his hatred of Jews for which the myth of the Aryan race 


“A full discussion of this logical rule, on which both Hume and Kant based their rejection of 
the possibility of deducing an ought-proposition from an is-proposition, is beyond the scope 
of this article. For a concise demonstration of the correctnes of the rule see R. M. Hare, 
The Language of Morals (New York: Oxford, 1952), especially chap. 2. 

“The assertion of Stephen E. Toulmin in An Examination of the Place of Reason in Ethics 
(London: Cambridge University Press, 1950), p. 165, n. 2, that attempts to sway the be 
havior of a Nazi by philosophical arguments are analogous to prescribing logic for lunacy 
or panaceas for psychopaths would seem to beg the question at issue. The SS regarded 
Jews, Slavs and Gypsies as noxious creatures, the annihilation of which was a task necessary 
for the good of mankind. It is only because our culture distinguishes between the exter- 
mination of pests and the killing of humans, that the behaviour of the SS appears to us 
criminal and abnormal. “The SS man looked upon himself as normal,” notes one well- 
informed observer, “and when he had finished his job he went home quietly, kissed his wife 
and children, played with his dog, called on friends, etc. And whether this job consisted 
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anyway was but a rationalization. This difference of opinion, then, would rep- 
resent a case of two people holding to totally different standards of conduct be- 
tween which there exists no bridge. While this sounds discouraging, it must be 
remembered that a person believing in objective values or holding to an intui- 
tively felt sense of right and wrong would be in no better position to cope with 
this fundamental disagreement in attitudes. Persons lacking an agreed criterion 
for judging the moral quality of a given action and of political and social institu- 
tions have no way of resolving their ethical disagreements. To think otherwise 
would involve the acceptance of a Cartesian theory of ethics, i.e., a system of 
morality based on self-evident moral rules, and such self-guaranteeing principles 
are a logical impossibility.*® There is no terminal value which is beyond possible 
challenge. Value judgments can be verified in no other way but by reference to 
a standard which we ourselves have accepted. We may abide by the moral code 
of the society in which we live or follow new and different moral principles. In 
either case, as Hare rightly insists, the final decision is ours. Other people cannot 
make it for us “unless we have first decided to take their advice or obey their 
orders.” *° It is for this reason that any justification of resistance to tyranny must 
always retain a personally normative character. 

Will a theorist subscribing to these views be an ardent fighter for his con- 
victions? We cannot answer this question in the abstract. Much will depend on 
various traits of personality quite unrelated to philosophical niceties. But there 
is certainly no reason to assume that such a person will necessarily be less en- 


thusiastic than an intuitionist or believer in natural law. It is unlikely that a per- 
son brought up in Western society, upon adopting the metaethical position just 
outlined, will cast away his own feelings and beliefs and will become tolerant to- 
ward cannibalism, widow-burning, head-hunting, gas chambers for Jews, etc. A 
man will fight for his convictions if he feels them to be worth fighting for.*’ 


in gassing Jews, in shooting Poles . . . etc., made no difference, for it was his job and that 
had to be done.” Elie A. Cohen, Human Behaviour in the Concentration Camp, trans. 
M. H. Braaksma (London: Clarke, Irwin, 1954), p. 237. The recently published autobi- 
ographical notes of Rudolf Héss, the man in charge of the biggest of all the extermination 
camps, Auschwitz, supports Cohen’s view that the great majority of the SS guards were 
clinically normal individuals. Cf. Kommandant in Auschwitz, ed. Martin Broszat (Stuttgart, 
1958). 

“Hare, op. cit., pp. 41-43. “. . .if we ask whether the criteria for judging X’s are good criteria,” 
writes P.H. Nowell-Smith, “we must, at whatever level we have reached, use criteria for 
deciding whether they are good or not. It is logicai'y absurd to ask a question without know- 
ing how the answers to it are to be judged to be good or bad answers.” Ethics (Baltimore: 
Penguin, 1956), p. 175. 

“Hare, op. cit., p. 70. In practice it is seldom necessary to question all principles or criteria em- 
ployed, but the fact that our ultimate moral principles seem self-evident to us proves neither 
their correctness nor the existence of an intuitive faculty within us which can always be 
relied upon to tell us the objectively morally right thing to do. People in a stable society, 
who have accepted certain principles of conduct sufficiently long, come to regard these 
principles as having the force of intuition. They develop a feeling of obligation and the 
thought of not obeying the “rules of the game” is abhorred. But to say that a person has 
a feeling of obligation is not to say that he has an obligation. The former is a statement of 
fact —the latter a value judgment derived from a principle which we may or may not 
wish to accept. 

“For a further discussion of this point see Felix Oppenheim, “Relativism, Absolutism, and 
Democracy,” American Political Science Review, XLIV (1950), 951-60. 
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Most men will oppose brutality and torture despite the knowledge that only 
several hundred years ago human beings found little wrong with such practices 
and that today’s moral standards may well be superseded by others some hun- 
dreds of years hence. Observers of human behavior in Nazi concentration camps 
have noted that prisoners who had some spiritual life showed greater power of 


resistance to the inhumanities of camp life. But all agree that the term “spiritual 
life” must be used in its most comprehensive sense so as to include knowledge, 
intellect, religion as well as the devotion to a political system or a humanist view 
of life.** Similarly, and a fortiori, active resistance to a tyrannical government 
requires an inspiring faith, yet this faith need not be based on divine revelation, 
natural law or similar alleged proofs of absolute validity. It requires a belief in 
the desirability and importance of human rights and this belief can and has been 
held by men whose metaethical theories (i.e., theories about the character of 
normative statements) differ widely.*® 

The search for an objectively valid higher law and a right of resistance, in a 
sense, derives from the same preoccupation with legalism of which opponents of 
natural law doctrines are commonly accused. “If you are raised with a genera- 
tion that said ‘law is law’ and meant it,” writes Professor Lon F. Fuller, “you may 
feel that the only way you can escape one law is to set another off against it, and 
this perforce must be a ‘higher law.’” *° The belief that there exists a right of 
rebellion, that comes into play under certain fairly rigidly defined conditions, not 
only forces into a formula what must always remain an act of personal dedica- 
tion and sacrifice, but it may also create a false sense of security on the part of the 
individual citizen. Resistance to the laws of a state will necessarily retain an ele- 
ment of risk which no amount of talk about a right of revolution can eliminate. 
To be willing to face this risk, to be prepared to suffer the consequences of loyalty 
to one’s conscience rather than to the letter of the law —this is the sentiment 
which one should strive to inculcate in the citizens of a democracy. To obey the 
law is the mark of civic virtue, but to oppose commands of the state which 
threaten the very basis of civilized life is a sign of even higher moral excellence. 
A carefully circumscribed right of resistance may not be the best way of imple- 
menting this conception of democratic citizenship if only because of the com- 
plexity of deciding whether and by whom this right may be invoked in a con- 
crete situation. It will serve intellectual clarity and will emphasize the personal 
responsibility for moral judgment to speak of a moral duty to disobey and resist 
immoral laws instead of invoking a right of rebellion. The right to revolt is 


“ Cohen, op. cit., p. 148. Cohen quotes a number of other authors who come to the same conclu- 
sion on the question of the survival value of intellectual, religious or political ideas 

” The “differences between intuitionists, naturalists, and non-cognitivists are differences in meta- 
ethics — in particular, they are differences about the nature of normative utterances — 
do no necessarily entail any disagreement in normative ethics, that is, on questions about 
what is good or bad, right or wrong, etc.” W. K. Frankena, “The Concept of Universal 
Human Rights,” in American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, Science, Language 
and Human Rights (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1952), I, 190. 

”Lon L. Fuller, “Positivism and Fidelity to Law—A Reply to Professor Hart,” Harvard Lau 
Review, LXXI (1958), 660. 
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created by the victor: it becomes manifest only after a revolution has succeeded, 
when its leaders are acclaimed as national heroes instead of being put to death as 
treacherous instigators of an ignominious plot. 

Reliance upon the individual’s sense of duty involves the risk that the legiti- 
macy of disobedience will be appealed to by the enemies of democracy. Thus, not 
only the men of the twentieth of July but also the Norwegian Quisling broke the 
solemn oath of allegiance to their respective chiefs of state with the claim that 
this breach of allegiance was justified in order to serve a higher good. It would 
be a grave mistake to deduce from this seemingly paradoxical situation that 
fidelity to conscience is too dangerous a principle to be encouraged. Such was the 
reasoning of the tribunal which in September, 1945, condemned Quisling to 
death. “If the ideas and wishes of an individual were to carry greater weight 
than the law,” declared the court in its verdict, “then every law concerning trea- 
son would be illusory.” ** In a formal sense the Norwegian court was right. The 
community, if it wants to survive, must punish the transgressors of law, and the 
state cannot admit that the validity of law depends upon the consent of each and 
every citizen. But this is not the whole story. No democracy will remain a democ- 
racy for long in which obedience to law, just because it is law, is the highest prin- 
ciple of moral conduct. Democracy, as David Spitz puts it in an excellent article, 
must deny the theological sanction. “It must recognize that the political order is 
not perfect and that the laws are not always just.” ** There may come the day 
in the life of any society when treason becomes a moral duty. The only sensible 
way of distinguishing between the treason of Quisling and that of the German 
generals is to look at the ends these men — “traitors” all — sought to achieve. 
Thus, Quisling should have been condemned not because he broke the law but 
because his act of nonconformity, however sincere, helped to entrench a system 
yf government subversive of human decency as the Western world understands 
it. The military opposition to Hitler, on the other hand, deserves our admiration 
precisely because of its resistance to this regime of infamy. Needless to say, the 
impossibility of verifying the ultimate value judgment at the root of this appraisal 
does not prevent us from taking sides and making a personal value commitment. 

An even more legalistic bend of mind is exhibited in the constitutions of 
some of the German Lander, adopted after the downfall of Nazism. Thus, for 
example, Article 147 of the Constitution of Hesse provides that “resistance to 
unconstitutionally exercised public authority is the right and duty of everyone.” 
The individual has the right to appeal to a high tribunal in order to secure the 
punishment of such unconstitutional actions. However, such legalization of the 


tht of resistance upon closer examination turns out to be a device of little sig- 


nit 


icance. In cases of minor infractions of the constitution, the legislative imple- 


1oted in Margret Boveri, Der Verrat im XX. Jahrhundert: Fiir und Gegen die Nation (Ham 
burg, 1956), I, 60. 
“David Spitz, “Democracy and the Problem of Civil Disobedience,” American Political S 
Review, XLVIII (1954), 401. 
atl Heyland, Das Widerstandsrecht des Volkes gegen verfassungswidrige Ausiibung der 
Staatsgewalt im neuen Deutschen Verfassungsrecht: Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Auslegung 
des Art. 147 der Hessischen Verfassung vom 1. Dezember 1946 (Tiibingen, 1950), p. 1. 


ence 
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mentation of the article merely provides for a machinery of legal appeal which 
leaves the final determination as to the rightful exercise of the right of resistance 
not to the individual but with a governmental organ. Moreover, there is always 
the danger that this judicial organ will become a tool of the government in power 
or succumb to an anti-libertarian sentiment prevailing in the country at large 
rather than function as a protector of the civil rights of the individual. “Certainly 
those who did entrust their rights to the judiciary of the Weimar Republic,” ob- 
served Franz Neumann, “could not hope to have their rights preserved. The Ger- 
man judiciary was then a political organ of the anti-democratic counter-revolution 
and not an independent judiciary for the protection of civil rights.” ™* 

In the case of a major upheaval, e.g., a successful coup d’état against the 
constitutional regime, on the other hand, the judicial tribunal obviously will be 
powerless to enforce its decisions and the article will be of limited propagandistic 
value only, e.g., will help perhaps in the formation of a “legal” government 
abroad. Resistance, albeit from a safe distance, will continue in exile without, 
however, being able to prevent the loss of liberty in the country in question.” 
Those men of courage prepared to go underground and defy the usurpers of power 
will hardly be helped by being told that their illegal activity is actually legal, 
while the fainthearted, on the other hand, will not be cured from their timidity 
and moved to action by a dubious and ineffective grant of impunity. To formalize 
the right of resistance by making it part of positive law would thus seem to lead to 
one of two consequences. It will either result in a mere procedural right of appeal, 
regulated by law, or it will have no practical effects whatever. The famous say- 
ing of Johann Kaspar Bluntschli that public law can neither disavow nor nor- 
malize the most extreme eventualities evidently still holds. 

The fallacy of putting one’s trust in a formula is recognized by some of the 
men approaching the problem in terms of right. The real need, writes Father 
Pribilla, lies not in indicating when and how a revolution is to be carried out. 
When a revolution has become necessary, it is already very late. “The deepest 
meaning of the right of resistance is unlocked only then when it is conceived as 
an indispensable part of the liberal credo that lives as a self-evident right in the 
clear and alert consciousness of the people. Not written laws, but the vigilance 
and determination of a freedom loving people are the best and most effective safe- 
guards against the loss of liberty, against dictatorship.” °* These, indeed, are words 
of wisdom. 


* Neumann, op. cit., p. 154. 


* Cf. Herbert von Borch, Obrigkeit und Widerstand: Zur politischen Soziologie des Beamtentum: 
(Tiibingen, 1954), p. 213. 


* Pribilla, Schicksalsfragen, p. 313. 
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LMOST ALL the line departments and a number of the independent com- 
missions and agencies participated in the legislative history of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The principal participants were the National Labor Rela- 

tions Board, the Department of Labor, the Bureau of the Budget, and individuals 
in the Executive Office of the President. Proposals were offered, rejected, or 
modified. Important in determining official policy, at both the executive and the 
congressional levels, were the activities of individuals who occupied influential 
positions in the network of communications. A case analysis of the complex 
interplay involved in formulating the executive policy on the Taft-Hartley Act 
seems to show that the decision-making process, while shaped in its general con- 
tours by the major institutions of government, takes on special characteristics 
peculiar to the particular policy problem, the individuals involved, and the con- 
sequent communications process that develops. Certainly one does not perceive 
a centralized deliberative activity. 


THE NATIONAL LaABor RELATIONS BoARD 


More than any other single agency the National Labor Relations Board had 
reason to anticipate — and fear — legislative developments in the Eightieth Con- 
gress. The labor policy expressed in the Wagner Act had been its most intimate 
concern and responsibility for twelve years. The Board had been the subject of 
bitter attack from many sides throughout these years. A portion of the divided 
labor movement had stood strongly against it for at least the first five years of its 
life. In 1946 and the early weeks of 1947 the Board was aware of the difficult 
defensive position it was in. 

The members of the Board were faced with several related problems. First, 
what position were they going to take on revision of the Wagner Act? Were they 
to announce publicly for change? If so, for how much revision? Secondly, what 
kind of case were they going to make against the decade-old and now renewed 
charges against them of bias and maladministration? Thirdly, in view of their 
position as an independent agency, how vigorous a stand could they take and 
how active and open a relationship could they establish with the Democratic 
administration and the Democratic minority in Congress? Fourthly, they were 


faced with the problem of orienting one completely new member of the Board at 
this critical time.? 


* The gathering of materials for this paper was made possible through a Social Science Research 
Council fellowship. 

he writer is much indebted to former NLRB Chairman Paul Herzog for generously affording 

time for interviews and for permission to view his personal Board files on the subject of 

this paper. The writer’s first conversations with Mr. Herzog occurred while he was still 

Chairman of the Board in 1950. Access to his files was also gained at that time. Most 

helpful also in giving extensively of their time and information and/or opening their files 


were former General Counsel Van Arkel and former Assistant General Counsel Herman 
Lazarus. 
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Immediately after the 1946 election Chairman Herzog wrote the President 
a rather long letter advocating the adoption of a bipartisan technique for work- 
ing out a long-run labor policy. He adverted to the President’s success in estab 
lishing a bipartisan foreign policy and the receptivity of Republican Senator-elect 
Ives to bipartisanship on labor questions. Chairman Herzog won the informal 
support of Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach, and actively advised the President 
for a time; but the bipartisan approach never materialized. After his first weeks 
in the Senate Ives gave no support to such a program. It was clear that the 
Republican majority would not accept it, and Herzog and Ives were forced to 
follow different courses. Although they remained friends, they battled each other 
on the “hill.” ? 

John M. Houston was the second member of the Board. James Reynolds re- 
placed Gerard D. Reilly as third member late in 1946.° Reilly had come increas 
ingly to disagree with the majority of the Board during the latter part of his 
term,* and there was doubt as to the point of view Mr. Reynolds might adopt. 
General Counsel Van Arkel felt that with Mr. Herzog relatively mew and Mr. 
Reynolds brand-new it was essential for the Board to examine its record for con- 
sistencies and inconsistencies, and to agree on a position. He was anxious to con- 
front Congress with a unanimous Board.’ With the failure of the bipartisan 
approach, Chairman Herzog gave his approval to the “self-study” proposal. 
Supervision of the effort was given to Van Arkel. Herman Lazarus was brought 
in from the Philadelphia office to serve as his assistant; Lazarus had active charge 
of the group preparing the studies, and was to be responsible for the presentation 
of the materials to the Board members. Most actively associated with him was 
Morris Weisz, chief of the economics section of the Board, who assigned and 
supervised the personnel doing the research. 

On December 5, 1946, Weisz sent a memorandum to Lazarus outlining the 
studies under way. They concerned: (1) strike data—here in particular the 
purpose was to compare the period after World War I with that after World 
War II, and also to compare the record of industries over which the Board had 


* The idea of a bipartisan approach followed a meeting of the NLRB Chairman with Senator 
Ives in mid-November. It is Mr. Herzog’s recollection that President Truman and other 
members of the Board were apprised of this visit shortly thereafter. Non-Board personnel, 
however, were probably not aware of this meeting nor of the communications with th 
President until sometime later. 

*Reilly’s term expired August 27, 1946. 


* Harry A. Millis and Emily Clark Brown, From the Wagner Act to the Taft-Hartley Act (Chi 
University of Chicago Press, 1950), chaps. 4-6, documents in detail the trend of the B 
decisions through the years and of Reilly’s increasing dissents. 


* While this was the attitude and objective of Van Arkel and other Board personnel, it is doubt- 
ful that the Chairman agreed to this study procedure with the “winning over” of Mr. Rey- 


R 
nolds as a primary objective. In a later exchange of correspondence, after reading a draf 
of this article, Mr. Herzog indicated that he would not have accepted as a purpose of the 
“self-study” period the influencing of Mr. Reynolds. Mr. Herzog wrote in part: “I certain 
would not have countenanced that, as my personal we tener = A with Mr. Reynolds were 
extremely close, despite our disagreements on policy questions, and the best way to br 
him about to supporting a later unanimous viewpoint was to give him the facts direct! 
then appeal to the team spirit of an ex-Columbia football star. That this was successful 
did him great credit is shown by the fact . . . that he stood with Houston and 

in taking a unanimous position before the outside world later, whenever he was ‘outvoted 
at executive sessions.” 
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asserted jurisdiction with that of those where it had not; (2) the organization of 
foremen and related issues, particularly to assess the effect of the Packard*® and 
lones and Laughlin’ decisions, and to estimate the consequences if the rules had 
een applied earlier; (3) agricultural amendments; (4) employers’ petitions; 
5) labor groups as monopolies; (6) minority union coercion of employers; 
(7) freedom of speech of employers; (8) the time elapsed between various stages 
f Board cases; (9) craft severance cases; (10) repeated violations of the act by 
he same employer; and (11) the Rutland Court cases* — to determine what the 
Board’s rules in these cases had been, the effect of these rules upon stability of 
collective bargaining relationships, and the impact of the rules upon democratic 
procedures within unions. In addition, a series of files was set up on general 
topics. The regional offices were frequently canvassed for materials and experi- 
ences in these areas. 

The areas studied were those in which the Board had been most frequently 
criticized and amendments most often proposed. The inquiry was directed at 
the trend of Board decisions, to determine whether a consistent and orderly policy 
could be discerned. The results of the studies were organized in a series of twenty 
memoranda which were presented to the Board, where they became a basis for 
discussion. Each memorandum covered: (1) an examination of previously pro- 
posed legislation on the topic; (2) previous reports and statements made on behalf 
f the Board; (3) a summary of Board positions on the matter, particularly case 
decisions when they existed; (4) whatever relevant statistical and economic ma- 
terials were available. 

After a really serious study the Board concluded that its past decisions and 
actions were coherent and consistent. The members unanimously concluded that 
he Wagner Act should not be changed; the Board should defend both the Act 
nd its own administration of the Act. This conclusion did not ignore, however, 

possibility of improved administrative practices and changing lines of deci- 

ns that would ease pressure and remove criticism without impairing the con- 
stency of Board policy. They also considered the tactical desirability of a limited 
program of amendment. Should the Board agree officially and openly on some 
course of amendments in the hope of tempering the kind of legislation that might 
therwise occur? Or would a yielding on amendments indicate that there was 

e wrong than the Board itself was conceding? The legislators might use the 
mited program merely as a starting point rather than a terminal point for legis- 
tion. 

The Board position was summed up in a memorandum signed by Herzog and 
ent to the President on December 11, 1946. This memorandum was made avail- 
able at the same time to the group in the Bureau of the Budget working on the 
f the Union message discussed below. The memorandum argued that the 
public interest required the maintenance of the rights of labor under the Wagner 


Stote 


See 64 N.L.R.B. 1212 (1945); Packard Motor Car Co. v. N.L.R.B., 330 U.S. 485 (1947). 


53 N.L.R.B. 1046 (1943); N.L.R.B. v. Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation, 331 U.S. 416 
(1947). 


e Rutland Court Owners, 44 N.L.R.B. 587 (1942); 46 N.L.R.B. 1040 (1943). 


Se 
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Act. Any other course “is not likely to prevent strikes [but] it may well reinstate 
old causes of strikes.” * The Board considered that the public interest would be 
served by only one amendment, “legislation that would protect both employers 
and employees from the use of pressure by labor organizations to compel an em- 
ployer to violate or ignore certification or order of the N.L.R.B.” 

Nevertheless the Board did not rule out other anticipatory proposals. “But 
the administration may conclude that for certain reasons of strategy and equity 
they should move first without waiting for counter proposals. We do not pre- 
sume to prophesy whether initiating such action might not have the result of 
encouraging more extreme proposals from some other sources. Some of us think 
that probable.” ?° If the President desired to follow such a course, limited amend- 
ment of the Act to allow employer petitions, to remove foremen from the cov- 
erage of the Act, to broaden free speech, and to impose upon unions the duty to 
bargain collectively might be included. The Board did not consider these changes 
necessary or useful. “We say merely that they would not destroy the fabric of the 
Act if ultimately enacted in the law. We do not consider it advisable for the 
President to go into any of the detailed suggestions in his Message on the State of 
the Union.” # 

The remainder of the memorandum reviewed other proposed amendments 
and indicated why it would be unwise to amend national labor policy on these 
points. It further made suggestions regarding settling of disputes outside the 
Wagner Act; these paralleled closely proposals considered by the Budget Bureau 
and discussed below which did find their way for the most part into the presi- 
dential recommendations. It further suggested some kind of careful and adequate 
study before concrete proposals were adopted, although the memorandum indi- 
cated that the Board was not in a position to decide whether the study procedure 
should follow the bipartisan lines recently suggested by the Chairman. 

Officially, then, the Board was to stand almost completely on the Wagner 
Act. Unofficially it felt that a program of limited amendment had to be ready to 
counter the extreme legislation that would inevitably arise in 1947. This latter 
unofficial program, however, never took firm hold with the administration until 
quite late; some close to the situation would argue that it was never employed. 

It was on the basis of this activity that the statements presented to the labor 


committees of the two houses were prepared and developed,'* and to a great 


* December 11, 1946 N.L.R.B. memorandum to President Truman, from the files of Paul Herzog. 
® Ibid. 
* Ibid. 


" The official Board position was summed up in the statement prepared for the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. “However, as trustees who speak from 12 years’ detailed ex- 
perience, we declare our conviction that the congressional policy we have beer: administer- 
ing is a wise one, and that changes in that fundamental policy would have the most unhappy 
consequences.” U.S, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Hearings, Labor Rela 
tions Program, 80th Cong., Ist Sess., pt. 4, p. 1901, (1947). In the same statement tw 
affirmative suggestions were made. The first was to do something about strikes against 
Board certifications; the second pertained to discharges under a closed-shop contract for 
dual unionism (Rutland Court rules). But in respect to both of these it was vague ast 
whether the Board was going to act on its own or whether it wanted a specific mandate 
from Congress. 
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extent it was upon these materials and the conclusions reached therefrom that 
the Murray substitute, which was finally agreed upon by the minority as counter- 
legislation to the Taft bill in the Senate, was grounded. 

It is important to note the manner in which the Board reacted to the situa- 
tion in late 1946 and their prognostications concerning the Eightieth Congress. 
The Board undertook an organized approach to the determination of policy. The 
procedure was in itself important, as were the manifold objectives of their or- 
ganized efforts. It gave them a sure footing on their own past. Despite conclu- 
sions based on the facts of their administrative life, there was a recognition of 
the practical political situation and eventually a decision as to the course of 
action it would be necessary to follow. The manner in which they went at their 
work and the unanimity on policy they achieved paved the way for the active 
role which the Board, through the Chairman and various Board personnel, was 
able to play in respect to the development of administration policy throughout 
the legislative development and the aid they were in a position to render the 
minority members in the legislative battle. The importance of this and the in- 
dividuals concerned are discussed further in the final section of this paper. 

One other question, one which was never fully answered to the satisfaction 
of the Board personnel closest to the development of Board policy during this 
period, was how strongly the Board should act on the policy they had agreed to 
adopt. Should they act vigorously and with great force in the defense of their 
past and the Wagner Act itself? Or should they make their case continuously 
and in all areas in a quiet, courteous, behind-the-scenes manner? Tied to this 
was the question of how active Board members and Board personnel should be 
in administration circles and in work with individual legislators. One school, 
which centered around the Chairman, felt that they had to work quietly and 
without offense, largely because the status of the Board as an independent agency 
had to be protected. Others felt that the Board was fighting for its life (a Demo- 
cratic victory in 1948 was unforeseen) and it had to shout and shout loudly that as 
an agency it knew more than others about the nature of the Wagner Act and labor 
relations under it and without it. Actually a middle course was followed. Of- 
ficial contacts with the legislature were made in a fashion to protect the independ- 
ent, nonpartisan character of the agency. Behind the scenes the Chairman was 
very active, particularly in administration circles, as the Taft-Hartley Act came 
closer and closer to passage. But he insisted that this was done only at the request 
of the President and was therefore not wrong or unusual. Board personnel were 
very active in working with the official Committee minorities in the Senate and 
House and were particularly active with individual legislators. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
As an administrative agency the Department of Labor was not so concerned 
with the substantive content of the labor legislation to be formulated as was the 
NLRB. As a clientele agency serving labor, however, it was naturally concerned 


with the outcome of the Act. It was its function, moreover, to deal at the politi- 
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cal level with the labor organizations and interests. The Secretary of the De 
partment was an official member of the President’s family. It should be expected, 
then, that the Department, particularly at the secretarial level, would be involved 
in the formulation of administration policy. There was some effort in this direc. 
tion, but for many reasons the Secretary did not play a decisive role in influencing 
the President’s policy until the veto stage in the history of the Act had been 
reached. 

Actually two groups or levels in the Department were involved. The first 
was at the secretarial level and consisted of Schwellenbach, his special assistant 
Louis Sherman, Assistant Secretary David Morse, and Millard Cass, Morse’s 
assistant.'* The other group centered around the Solicitor of the Department; 
aside from the Solicitor, Mr. Tyson, those most actively concerned were Kenneth 
Roberts and Kenneth Mikeljohn. This group was most active in working with 
the NLRB people during the legislative battle itself. 

The letter Herzog addressed to the President in early November of 1946 
indicates that Schwellenbach agreed with him on the need for a specific legisla- 
tive program, Given the temper the Republicans were bound to bring to the 
Congress after the 1946 elections, it was certain that they would insist on the 
passage of some legislation. An adminstration that was going to pursue a non- 
partisan policy on labor problems would have to go along at least part way on the 
question of amendatory labor legislation. While the Secretary and those about 
him undoubtedly wished to protect the essentials and the principles of the Wag- 
ner Act, Schwellenbach did not then have the strong feeling that he displayed at 
the time of the veto. His earlier position was probably based solely on an assess- 
ment of the political situation. The administration, facing a hostile Congress 
over which it had lost even nominal control, was in no position to adopt a stand- 
pat attitude on the matter of revised labor legislation. In fact the Secretary was 
informally active during the whole period in attempting to bring the unions to 
the same point of view. 

Those working on the problem in the Solicitor’s office did not see eye to 
eye with the group at the secretarial level at any time. The former group, in fact, 
was strongly opposed to giving in at all on the Wagner act. The Act was still 
needed. Its principles were still sound; and opening it up at all threatened to 
bring a flood that would sweep aside more moderate amendments in favor of 
extreme proposals. 

In the Department as in the Board, a study group was set up in the late 
months of 1946. David Morse was in charge; he was to examine the stand of 
the Department and to begin the preparation of the statements which the Sec- 
retary would be called upon to give to the congressional committees. This same 
group prepared tentative drafts of a proposed labor section for the forthcoming 
State of the Union message. Schwellenbach did not have great influence with 


* It should be noted that David Morse had been the NLRB General Counsel in 1945-46, It was 
natural for the Secretary to turn to him on such questions 
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some of those close to the President at this early stage, and the Department’s 
suggestions were not so closely heeded as were those of the NLRB in the prepara- 
tion of the message. 

The official stand of the Department came to be resistance to any legislation 
that would amend the Wagner Act except in rather minor instances. At all 
times, however, the Secretary tacitly encouraged those around him continually 
to be thinking and working on the problem of counterlegislation. Officially he 
supported what came to be accepted as administration policy of no amendment; 
but informally he began early to sound out former senatorial colleagues on the 
possibility of support for some kind of administration legislative proposals. Until 
the Department actually began active participation in what came to be the Mur- 
ray substitute, the Secretary and the Solicitor were at variance with regard to the 
desirability of an administration legislative program. It may be because he did 
not make adequate contact with people in the Department, or it may be from a 
lack of accessible documentary materials; but this writer came to the opinion 
hat there was never the intensive institutional or collective examination of the 
issues that occurred in the NLRB. This was, perhaps, partially a result of the 
conflict just noted, and most certainly it related in some ways to the kind of man 
the Secretary himself was. While Labor Department people would say other- 
wise, except at the last stages of the veto period the Department of Labor never 
commanded the influence in the formulation of administration policy that the 
NLRB and the Bureau of the Budget personnel discussed below did. 


THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET AND THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Primarily the consideration here is with the Bureau of the Budget and its 
activities in the preparation of the 1947 administration policy as embodied in the 
State of the Union message to the Eightieth Congress. Since the Bureau seldom 
deals directly with the President on other substantive legislative questions than 
the budget, the question involves the relation of the Bureau to others in the 
Executive Office of the President. More narrowly, the participation of the Budget 
Bureau was almost entirely confined to the G7 (labor estimates) section of the 
Estimates Division.’ This group became quite active again at the veto stage and 
was principally responsible for the form and content of the President’s Taft- 
Hartley veto message. It is important to note as well that this was one of the 
first instances in the administration of President Truman that Bureau people 
were used as staff aides on substantive legislative questions other than budget 
matters and routine and advisory functions at the enrolled bill stage. Groups 
within the Bureau were later used frequently in this capacity by the President.** 


» persons who did the work in this area in 1945 and 1946 were David Bell, David Stowe, 
Ross Shearer, and Harold Enerson. For this whole section of the study, the writer is most 
ndebted to Ross Shearer, who gave generously of his time and interceded with Mr. Stowe 
(later on the White House staff) for access to the latter’s files in the White House and 
ynsulted Stowe on questions when the writer was unable personally to see him. The Bureau 
f the Budget was reorganized in 1952 and the Estimate Division as such no longer exists. 
s interesting to note that Stowe and Bell later went from this group to the President’s White 
House staff. 
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At this time, the Bureau group worked most closely with Clark Clifford, 
then Special Counsel to the President, and Charles Murphy, who later succeeded 
to Clifford’s position and at that time acted for the most part as an assistant to 
Clifford. Clifford actively supervised the work on, and was most responsible for, 
the labor section of the State of the Union message. It is to be recalled that this 
time there was a kind of split in the President’s immediate family along “con- 
servative-liberal” lines. It was largely a question whether the President was going 
to follow the advice of Clifford and those around him or the more conservative 
views of Secretary of the Treasury Snyder and his following. It ought also to 
be recalled that policy in this controversial area had to be fashioned at a time when 
the President was at the nadir of his political life prestige-wise. With November 
1946 elections Harry S. Truman was already widely described as the “defeated 
1948 Presidential candidate.” 

While the G7 people were essentially technicians, it is obvious that they 
were aware as early as 1945 that some kind of amendatory labor legislation was 
inevitable. They were not blind nor could they ignore the activities of the second 
session of the Seventy-ninth Congress. They were, of course, during this early 
period most concerned with the settlement of dispute problems. They were pre- 
paring official memoranda on the subject; and a number of them were informally 
at work with some NLRB people in the preparation of legislation on this problem 
at the request of individual legislators. The earlier McMahon bill was a product 
of such a group, although the version finally introduced was considerably changed 
and emasculated in comparison with the earlier drafts. 

But even in this area the proposals of the people in the Bureau would not 
undermine or substantially change the protection and practice of collective bar- 
gaining under the Wagner Act. Such a position was expressed in a 1945 memo- 
randum which read in part: “Any scheme designed for the promotion or settle- 
ment of disputes or facilitation of collective bargaining should be based as much 
as possible on (1) the philosophy of voluntarism on the part of the parties and 
the government and (2) the availability of trained government personnel and 
clearcut procedures which can be invoked by disputants.” 7° The section was not 
responsible for the President’s message and actions during the 1945 railway strikes 
and it seems quite certain that Clifford too had counseled against action of the 
sort taken. By 1947 the G7 section position might be summed up as follows: 
“There were some definite abuses existent insofar as industrial relations and 
labor union activities were concerned. Limited amounts of legislation might be 
supported within the limits of the President’s broad program or what the Presi- 
dent’s broad program ought to be.” *” 

Accordingly the Bureau people set out to make a thorough assessment of the 
current situation and to prepare a series of memoranda that would suggest pro- 


* This represented the kind of thinking the G7 section was using and depending upon. Buré 
people probably worked on this memorandum but G7 files shows that for the most part 
was prepared by some NLRB people in co-operation with William Leiserson. 

From the transcript of tape-recorded notes made after a conference with Ross Shearer 
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posed courses of action for the administration. In the early weeks of December 
these were sent to the Director of the Bureau. The first memorandum reviewed 
all the proposals and suggestions that were then current. These included a review 
of scholarly and academic approaches as well as of bills introduced in the na- 
tional and state legislatures. In another memorandum in early December the G7 
group had begun to outline what should be included in legislation that might be 
proposed by the President. Included would have been a provision to place upon 
both parties the duty to bargain collectively (embracing a four-point definition of 
collective bargaining) and a proposal for the redesigning of the federal machinery 
in the settling of disputes (including status quo provisions, arbitration without 
compulsion, a Federal Mediation Board within the Labor Department, a Federal 
Arbitration Commission, and Boards of Inquiry, purely informative, to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Labor in cases of national significance). The sum 
total of the suggested legislation had begun to revolve around the four points 
which were contained in the 1947 presidential message, but the proposals were 
elaborated in more detail and with more specific suggestions than appeared 
there.*® 
About December 9, David Bell of G7 had prepared a tentative draft of what 
could be included on labor in the 1947 message. At this point the Bureau was 
asking for specific recommendations from NLRB and the Labor Department on 
the proposed items that most concerned those two agencies. It is mot necessary 
to examine the early drafts in detail, but some of the text of this one draft may 
profitably be compared to the message finally delivered. 
I feel now that we can take another long step forward by expanding the Wagner Act to require 
ys to bargain, to prohibit unions from certain specific unfair labor practices — such as vio- 
e, occupation of private property and interference with free choice of individuals to work or 
not to work —and to require unions to accept settlement of jurisdictional disputes by impartial 
government decisions under careful legislative standards. (This to be revised when NLRB recom- 


sndations are available.) I recommend that by law there be placed on both parties to collective 
vargaining the duty to exert every reasonable effort to make and maintain collective agreements.” 


The message itself, of course, never mentioned the Wagner Act and did not use 
the phrase unfair labor practices. It proposed specific legislation in regard to 
union activities for only three matters: jurisdictional strikes; unjustifiable second- 
ary boycotts; and the use of economic force, by either labor or management, to 
decide issues arising out of the interpretation of existing contracts. Orher matters 
were to wait upon the report of the proposed investigating commission. In many 
other ways the message finally took on a more general tone than the Bureau 
drafts. 

Sometime shortly after the preparation of this December 9 draft Clifford 
was informed of the work the G7 group was doing. He then asked for their 
materials and a conference with Stowe (and possibly others) to review their work 
and suggestions. Shortly afterward the group was detailed to the White House 


18 


Compare the final version of the message, New York Times, January 7, 1947, p. 16. 
"From a copy found in the Stowe files. 
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staff to work with Clifford. Clifford later described his feelings in pretty much 
the following manner: 
I realized in 1947 after the elections that there was a tremendous amount of confusion and a good 


deal of viciousness in the air concerning labor relations and reconversion problems. I tried 
give it an objective, sensible and unemotional consideration. We could see that our problen 


to forestall the movement toward an unstable labor law. By that time I had been on the j bout 
a year and the lines were clearly drawn between Clifford and Snyder. Here was an issue on which 
I was going to win out.” 


Clifford used the G7 section to make the kind of appraisal of the situation which 
he thought necessary. On December 24 it submitted an extensive final memo 
randum to him. This was divided into four parts: first, the problems in terms of 
sources or causes of unrest; second, the group’s reactions to proposed courses of 
action, including the suggestion that Congress create a Commission to study the 
problem (the make-up and activities of the Commission were outlined); third, a 
description of the disputes machinery which would constitute a part of the 
process; fourth, the identification of certain practices of labor and management 
which should be ended, along with the proposals for eliminating these abuses. 
Draft legislation for points three and four was supplied. 

In this outline of the December 24 memorandum the labor section of the 
1947 State of the Union message is clearly seen. In the days immediately fol- 
lowing the message was written, but in considerably more general language than 
was proposed originally by the G7 group, with no reference to the submission of 
proposed legislation, and with the question left open as to whether any of the 
proposed action would actually amend the Wagner Act or not. The Bureau 
people as technicians felt quite definitely that legislation on these matters should 
have been submitted. They were not completely aware of — perhaps not greatly 
concerned over — the political dangers that might be incurred if Congress used 
a specific bill or bills submitted by the President merely as starting points. 

It is not clear why a legislative program was not endorsed. Clifford seemed 
to indicate that he was in favor of an early administration bill or at least a coun- 
terproposal after the majority legislation was ready or close to ready. The Presi- 
dent was deferred to here, and while the story does not completely jibe from the 
legislative side, it seems that the President was following the recommendations of 
advisors on the “hill” who said the President ought not to take the risk of what 
the Congress would do to such a bill. It was believed, and Clifford shared this 
opinion, that no counterlegislative action was possible until the public support of 
the labor groups could be won. Although this might have been true, minority 


* An almost literal report extracted from a transcription from the recorded tape made shortly 
after the Clifford interview. The writer later learned that Clifford’s first introduction t 
labor questions of this kind occurred at several evening meetings at the White House i1 
December of 1946. Present at these sessions were David Morse, General Counsel Van Arkel 
and NLRB Chairman Herzog. These meetings had been arranged by Van Arkel. At these 
meetings it appears that it was necessary for Van Arkel and Herzog to argue strongly against 
recommending changes in the Wagner Act. Several persons close to the situation remarked 
to this writer that Clifford during this whole episode had shown the effects of having been 
subjected to “education” on labor policy matters. These remarks reflect the expectation 
that because of his legal background his attitude toward labor-management relations would 
be more conservative than it ultimately proved to be 
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legislators keenly felt the lack of Presidential leadership during the legislative 
struggle. The general statements of January did not suffice. Such leadership 
did come at the veto stage — but then it was too late. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


Summing up, it is pertinent to point out that this Bureau group, while be- 
lieving that the Wagner Act could work, felt more disposed on technical and 
professional grounds than those in the other agencies to suggest the need for 
amendatory legislation. Even on disputes machinery they were certainly prepared 
to go further than even the Labor Department. But they were not so aware of 
the political problems to be faced in the new Congress. Their education on this 
matter progressed rapidly under the tutelage of Clifford when close relations were 
established. This relationship proved of even greater importance during the veto 
stage, when Clifford assumed more the upper hand in the President’s intimate 
official family. 

We must call attention to the individuals from these agencies who were con- 
cerned in the effort. Representatives of the Board and the Solicitor’s group in 
Labor became active in working for the minority, and supplied much of the com- 
mittees’ staff help as the legislative battle proceeded. Van Arkel from the NLRB 
was particularly active — sometimes with and sometimes without the knowledge 
of the NLRB Chairman. People close to the Secretary of Labor as well as NLRB 
personnel worked behind the scenes to attempt agreement on an administration 
counterlegislative program. Clifford later became active here and at one stage 
tried to get the national party organization to take some action in this direction. 

At no stage of the legislative battle, however, was there any kind of effort 
to co-ordinate and direct the work of these groups and individuals. Congressmen, 
even those of the President’s party close to him, were for the most part unaware 
f the early administration effort that went into the formulation of the President’s 
policy. Certainly they were totally unaware of the kind of effort made in pre- 
paring the labor section of the 1947 State of the Union message. Neither the 
President nor those around him undertook to communicate this. 

At every point these individuals and groups entered into the communicative 
relationships that were part of the process that led to individual decisions by a 
number of congressmen. Out of the Eightieth Congress, however, came an act 
establishing a national labor policy repugnant to the President and to most of 
the men herein discussed who had striven in some way to influence what the 
administration’s stand on labor policy in 1947 was to be. It is very possible that 


this might not have been the case had the President, or a clearly designated emis- 


sary, earlier supplied a clear and unwavering co-ordinating effort in the considera- 
tion of basic policy issues. 

Few pieces of legislation either in the ten years before or in the thirteen years 
ince the Taft-Hartley Act have assumed such controversial proportions. It is 
still in many ways a live issue, and even today persons who played some active 
role in the legislative struggle preceding its ultimate passage speak or write about 
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the experience with feeling and with vigor. Many of the practices, strategies, and 
tactics that Truman and many of the executive branch agencies displayed or 
practiced during this period were new or unusual reactions to the special nature 
of the policy proposals at hand. Presidential and agency activities during this 
period, however, fully illustrate the extensive formal and informal network of 
roles in the executive branch that operate to establish or influence basic public 
policy decisions, 





DECISION-MAKING AT THE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS* 
Netson W. PotssyT 


The Brookings Institution 


LTHOUGH THE RESULTS of national party conventions are highly un- 
predictable, it is easy to foresee a resurgence of interest in these peculiar 
manifestations of American democracy as the summer of 1960 draws 

closer. In this article I shall draw together some common knowledge about de- 
cision-making in these conventions, with the idea that it may help us to for- 
mulate topics for further study. 

In collecting this knowledge, I have drawn upon nine standard works on 
American political parties, making an attempt to link a series of propositions 
culled from these sources logically with one another and with widely accepted 
assumptions about the operations of American politics. This attempt can not be 
called a “theoretical model,” however, because I have not spelled out explicitly all 
of the definitions and axioms actually employed here, on the grounds that such 
an exercise is both tedious and unnecessary for a professional audience. In .my 
comments I try to (1) show the connections between propositions about national 
conventions and more general knowledge about American politics, (2) suggest 
hypotheses for empirical test, and (3) indicate the kinds of data that might bear 
on some propositions. I begin with statements which may seem trivially true, but 
which lay a necessary groundwork for understanding convention behavior. Our 
national conventions are famous for puzzling casual observers, both foreign and 


domestic. It therefore seems especially worth while to show that a great many 


convention practices and events can be related to basic rules and circumstances 
of American politics. 


THE CONVENTION AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM 


l. Delegates to national conventions are expected to behave in a way that will 
maximize their political power; that is, they are politicians. 


*I am grateful to Robert A. Dahl and Aaron B. Wildavsky for several excellent suggestions, but 
they are not responsible for any statements made here. 

t This article was written prior to the 1960 conventions and so does not reflect the experiences 
of these conventions. 

‘In the order in which they were published, these sources are: M. Ostrogorski Democracy and 
the Party System in the United States (New York: Macmillan, 1926); C. E. Merriam and 
H. Gosnell, The American Party System (New York: Macmillan, 1930); P. Odegard and 
E. A. Helms, American Politics (New York: Harper, 1938); D. D. McKean, Party and 
Pressure Politics (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1949); V. O. Key, Politics, Parties and Pressure 
Groups (2nd ed.; New York: Crowell, 1950); H. R. Penniman, Sait’s Parties and Elections 
(5th ed.; New York: Appleton, 1952); P. T. David, M. C. Moos, R. M. Goldman, Presi- 
dential Nominating Politics in 1952, Vols. I-V (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1954); H. A. 
Bone, American Politics and the Party System (2nd ed.; New York: McGraw Hill, 1955); 
A. Ranney and W. Kendall, Democracy and the American Party System (New York: Har- 
court Brace, 1956). See also P. Herring, The Politics of Democracy (New York: Rinehart, 
1940), and E. E. Schattschneider, Parry Government (New York: Rinehart, 1942). Uncited 
statements of fact in this article, which I call “common knowedge,” are treated in many 
of these sources. The purpose of this article is not to establish the veracity of statements 
so much as it is to present factual assertions about conventions in a fashion which connects 
them with more general information about American politics. 
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The rational dice player will place his bets in accordance with his chances 
of winning under the rules of the game he is playing. Similarly, the “rational” 
delegate will be expected to be reasonably well informed about how his behavior 
affects his chances of achieving his goals, and will behave in accordance with his 
information, his position in the game, and the goals he is intent upon achieving, 

The goal “political power” can for our purposes be specified as the ability 
to make decisions, or to influence the making of decisions of government. In- 
strumental to this is the achievement of access to those offices and officials em- 
powered to make governmental decisions, and instrumental to access, in turn, 
is the ability to staff the government, either by selecting officials to fill appointive 
offices (patronage) or by significantly influencing the nomination and election 
of elected officials. Since the latter are usually empowered to make appointments, 
access to this class of officials is often instrumental to the dispensation of pa- 
tronage. “Access” we may define as the opportunity to press claims upon deci- 
sion-makers.* This does not imply that those who have more access are more 
successful in pressing their claims, but it is generally supposed that claims have a 
better chance of realization when they are presented repeatedly and auspiciously 
to decision-makers. 

It may be well to emphasize that the term “politician” refers to but one of 
many roles that individuals play, and it is only insofar as these individuals are 
delegates to national conventions fhat they need be considered politicians here. 
If delegates are politicians in other contexts — members of Congress, for example 
— this fact may be expected to have impact on their behavior in the convention 
situation, and may predict channels of communication in the convention.* This 
proposition, however, merely defines the frame of values within which delegates 
will be expected to calculate their gains and costs. 


2. At each level of government, party organization is controlled by the elected 


chief executive. 


Parties are organizations devoted to maximizing political power. At each 
level of government, the elected chief executive (mayor, governor, President) 
generally has the most political power, and as a result the party organizations 
depend more upon access to chief executives than on any other source for their 
political power. In addition, parties are accountable for the activities of chief 
executives elected with their endorsement. Accountability means that when the 


* Sometimes delegates seem badly informed about convention events to outside observers. Thes 
delegates may still be acting rationally if they are members of state delegations bound t 
some candidate by law or bound to a delegation leader. One or another of these conditior 
often applies to delegates, for reasons noted in the text, in which case relevant informat 
for them consists of keeping abreast of the preferences of their leaders. For a general 
cussion of the costs of keeping informed, see Anthony Downs, An Economic The 
Democracy (New York: Harper, 1957). 

* See the discussion of “access” in David Truman, The Governmental Process (New York: Knopf 
1953), pp. 264-70, and 506-7. 

* Note this observation in David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., II, 173. “Some of the New Y 
delegation leaders were somewhat astonished and not entirely pleased at the evident 
ganizational bonds between the New York and other Congressmen. The fact that Congress 
creates a community, with its own system of favors, obligations, and friendships, seems 
have come as a shock to them, and they looked upon the behavior of the New York Cor 
gressmen as verging on disloyalty to the delegation and to the state party organization 
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party endorses a man, it designates him as its agent before the electorate. The 
fortunes of the party depend on the success of party candidates. Candidates come 
and go, but parties and electorates remain, and it is assumed that the actions of 
a party’s men in office will in the long run determine the extent and location of 
the party’s appeal within the electorate, and its record of success at the polls. 

Just as the party is greatly dependent, at any moment, upon its incumbent 
ofice-holders for its political power, these office-holders in turn often have great 
discretion in the distribution of indulgences to the party, and it is expected that 
they will seek to strengthen themselves within the party organization by the 
judicious dispensation of favors and patronage. This suggests that the elected 
chief executive comes closer than any other individual to possessing unilateral 
controls over the party organization, and that these unilateral controls may be 
used by the chief executive to impose his own preferences on the party organiza- 
tion.* 

We may consider it axiomatic that the presidency possesses more political 
power than any other national office, and that the governorship possesses more 
political power than any other state office. If we also take account of the 
fact that the national government as compared with state and local govern- 
ments dominates American political life in the scope, comprehensiveness, and 
immediacy of its powers, we may deduce the following additional propositions: 
(1) the Presidency possesses more political power than any other office; (2) 
access to the Presidency is the most efficient means for politicians to realize their 
goals; and (3) the choice of a presidential candidate is the single decision domi- 
nating the national convention. If the powers of the President vis a vis the na- 
tional party organization are all that previous propositions assert, they should be 


reflected in his control of a national convention. 


3. An incumbent President runs national conventions of his party hierarchically, 
if he chooses to do So. 


The presidential power over national conventions has historically extended 
to (1) the right to renomination, or to designate the party nominee, effectively 
exercised in seventeen of the nineteen conventions since the Civil War in which 
the President interested himself in the outcome; (2) the power to dictate the 
party platform; (3) the power to designate the officers of the convention; (4) the 
power to select many delegates — especially potent in the case of Republican 
delegations from the one-party Democratic South, where Republican Presidents, 
until the passage of the Hatch Act, drew upon a corporal’s guard of federal 
patronage appointees to man this sizable convention bloc.*® 


*This is, of course, a statement of probabilities, not an absolute dictum. At one point in the 
recent past it became apparent that Carmine DeSapio had greater control over the party 
organization of New York than did Governor Harriman. 

*See Paul T. David and Ralph M. Goldman, “Presidential Nominating Patterns,” Western 
Political Quarterly, VIII (September, 1955), 465-80. Edward F. Cooke, “Drafting the 1952 

Platforms,” Western Political Quarterly, IX (September, 1956), 699-712. The Constitutional 
amendment limiting Presidents to two terms may change the power of a two-term incum- 
bent radically. However, it may not. The party still must run on the presidential record, 
and the outgoing President still seems likely to control the management of the convention. 
Before Franklin Roosevelt broke the two-term tradition, outgoing Presidents controlled 
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National conventions which are run hierarchically seem to be subject to the 
same costs of calculation and control as are most other hierarchies.’ Just as 
hierarchical price-fixing will tend to misrepresent real costs, this type of decision- 
making in conventions has historically miscalculated the bounds of the framework 
of consent within which the political party must function. Party accountability 
and federal patronage are powerful incentives to co-operation with the President, 
but this power is not unlimited. This was demonstrated when, in 1912 and 1948, 
several delegations walked out of national conventions and set up splinter parties 
to protest hierarchical decisions which threatened to inflict severe deprivations 
on factional and sectional politicians who acquiesced to them. This suggests 
that party splinters are much more likely to occur when a party is in power than 
when a party is out of power, as a possible consequence of hierarchical decision- 
making. 

4. A relatively few party leaders control the decisions of a large proportion of 
the delegates to conventions. 

Delegates to national conventions are chosen, after all, as representatives 
of the several state party organizations, apportioned according to a formula laid 
down by action of previous national conventions. While it is true that official 
decisions are made by majority vote of delegates, American party organizations 
are centralized at state and local levels. This means that such hierarchical con- 
trols as actually exist on the state and local levels will assert themselves in the 
national convention. Since the probabilities are fairly good that both major 
parties at any given time will have succeeded in electing a substantial number of 
governors and mayors of important cities, the chances are likewise fairly good 
that a substantial number of delegates will be controlled hierarchically. The tend- 
ency toward centralization is formally aided by the so-called unit rule, providing 
that a majority vote of a state delegation shall determine the way in which the 
vote of the entire delegation shall be cast. 

The decision to adopt the unit rule is a difficult one for state political leaders 
faced with an intense, dissident minority within their delegations. While adop- 
tion of unit voting assures them of a solid bloc of votes with which they can bar- 
gain, hard feelings may linger on within the state. When a minority element 
within a state is strong enough to gain representation on a convention delegation, 
muzzling it by imposition of the unit rule is seldom wise. The unit rule is used 
to best advantage by those delegations whose members generally feel more 
strongly about preserving the bargaining advantages of a bloc vote than they do 


about any particular candidate. In a delegation firmly committed to a particular 


aspirant, the unit rule is superfluous. It is sometimes avoided by a leader who 
wants to reward delegates who stick together on the delegation’s first choice. He 
releases them to vote as they individually please on their second choice, if the 


conventions even when no one expected them to run again. And President Truman was 
also very influential in 1952, when he was not a candidate for re-election. See Harry $ 
Truman, Years of Trial and Hope (Garden City: Doubleday, 1956), pp. 488-503; Alben 
Barkley, That Reminds Me (Garden City: Doubleday, 1954), pp. 225-32. 

*See the discussion of the costs of hierarchy in Robert A. Dahl and Charles E. Lindlom, Politics, 
Economics and Welfare (New York: Harper, 1953), pp. 247-61, and especially 254-55 
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first choice is removed from contention. Hence state delegations governed by the 
unit rule are most often likely to be relatively uncommitted in their presidential 
preferences, and comparatively homogeneous in their political outlooks and al- 
legiances. The following conclusions may therefore be drawn: (1) state delega- 
tions tend to be hierarchically controlled by state political leaders; (2) the chief 
political leader of state delegations will be the governor, or his agent; (3) if a 
state delegation puts forward a favorite son candidate, there is a higher proba- 
bility that he will be the governor of the state than any other person; and (4) 
presidential nominees are more likely to be governors than any other persons.‘ 

These propositions all rest upon assumptions about who is likely to control 
access to political power. There may be significant deviations from these pro- 
positions in real life, however. For example, there are a few instances in recent 
years where party leaders controlled a majority of a state’s delegation in opposi- 
tion to the governor of the same party. Uusually, the governor, if he is not a 
state’s favorite son, is still the leader of the delegation and is likely to be allied 
with the favorite son as well. An example of this would be Governor Orville 
Freeman, who has long been a close ally of Minnesota’s favorite son, Senator 
Humphrey. No doubt some of these coalitions between the leaders of a state 
are shotgun marriages, as may have been the case among Tennessee’s Democrats 
in 1956, but for the purposes of the convention, these alliances seem to hold to- 
gether despite centrifugal impulses. 

5. Politicians will have different preferences among those presidential aspirants 
having a chance of winning election. 

This proposition follows from the fact that politicians desire to maximize 
access to governmental decision-makers. But the probability is very high that they 
will differ in their relations with the various aspirants to the Presidency. A polliti- 
cian will naturally favor a presidential hopeful from his own state, or an aspirant 
with whom he has been on close personal or professional terms. Each presidential 
aspirant begins the convention with a cluster of connections of this sort with dele- 
gates and delegation leaders. The predispositions of delegates toward candidates 
are shaped by their expectations of access to them, which may depend upon his- 
torical accidents, ideological affinities, and/or explicit “deals.” 


fh 


In the absence of hierarchical control by an incumbent President, decision- 


making at conventions is co-ordinated by a process of bargaining among party 
leaders. 


We may think of bargaining as a method by which activities are co-ordinated 
in situations where controls between individuals are bilateral or multilateral and 
approach equality.* Bargainers may differ as to their goals. They are presumed to 
harbor the expectation that participating in the bargaining process (1) will aid 


the discussion of the role of governors in Malcolm C. Moos, “New Light on the Nominating 
Process” in Research Frontiers in Government and Politics (Washington: Brookings, 1955), 
pp. 148-55. 

Dahl and Lindblom, op. cit., and their discussions of bargaining and the price system, 
passim. Also see the working paper by Charles E. Lindblom, Bargaining: the Hidden Hand 
in Government (Santa Monica: Rand, 1955). 
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them in achieving their goals and (2) will inform them of the goals and tactics 
of others, which in turn may help them in attaining their goals. Prerequisites to 
bargaining may be summarized as (1) non-hierarchical controls; (2) interdepend- 
ence of bargainers; (3) disagreement among bargainers; and (4) expectation of 
gain. 

When the President is of the opposite party, or chooses not to control the 
convention hierarchically, the convention becomes a bargaining system because 
no other political leader is in a position to control the national convention uni- 
laterally. The interdependence of party leaders may be established by reference 
to the rule of American politics which provides that the voters may replace the 
elected officials of one party with those of another at general elections. In order 
to mobilize enough nationwide support to elect a President, party leaders from a 
large number of constituencies must be satisfied with the nominee. Without 
agreement on a nominee, none is likely to enjoy access to the eventual President; 
hence party leaders are interdependent and expect to gain from the outcome of 
the bargain. Because of the different access to different aspirants which delegates 
carry with them into the convention the preferences of delegates are likely initi- 
ally to disagree. 

Politicians seek to maximize their own political power, but in order to do so, 
must maximize the potential vote for candidates whom they sponsor. The more 
leaders who agree on a candidate, the more interest groups and state party or- 
ganizations there are working for the election of the candidate; consequently, 
the greater are the chances that the candidate will win election and provide 
those politicians who supported him with access to political power. Therefore, 
we may postulate the following: (1) Party unity is perceived by politicians as 
prerequisite to the achievement of their goals. (2) Unless party leaders achieve 
a consensus among themselves, the chances are diminished that they will be able 
to elect a President. (3) Parties tend to nominate candidates who are (a) at 


the least, not obnoxious to, (b) at the most, attractive to, as many interest groups 
as possible.*° (4) Party platforms tend to be broad and vague. (5) Sanctions 
open to a dissident party faction revolve around its ability to destroy party unity. 


7. The parties are in direct competition for many of the same votes. 

Voters and interest groups are distributed between and outside the two 
parties, and parties must of necessity build a nationwide coalition of votes to win 
the Presidency. Politicians are uncertain as to the exact distribution of presi- 
dential preferences among groups in the population, however, and must make 
nominations and write platforms with the broadest possible constituency in 
mind. The two parties thus compete for many of the same politically neutral, 
apathetic, ambivalent and/or uncommitted interest groups and voters. There 
fore, (1) party platforms tend to be similar, though not identical,’? and (2) 


*” The characteristics of the ideally ng that is, suitable, presidential candidate are enu 
merated by V. O. Key, op. cit., pp. 375-76. 

™ Broad, vague and similar party wed tat seen here as “rational” outgrowths of the co f 
under which they must be written are bitterly criticized in Committee on Political Partie S, 
Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System (New York: Rinehart, 1950), pp. 40, 50 f 
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presidential candidates are likely to come from states having a large electoral vote 
and which are politically competitive. This last proposition follows partly from 
what has been said above, with the addition of the electoral college rules which 
distribute presidential votes by states roughly according to population and give 
the whole electoral vote of a state to any candidate winning a majority within the 


state. 


8. Vice presidential nominees are calculated to help the party achieve the 


Presidency. 

Party nominees for President and Vice President always appear on the ballot 
together and are elected together. A vote for one is always a vote for the other. 
Yet the Vice President occupies a post in the legislative branch of the govern- 
nent which is formally honorific, and his powers and activities in the executive 
branch are determined by the President. The electoral interdependence of the 
two offices gives politicians an opportunity to gather votes for the Presidency, 
and from this we can deduce the criteria for the selection of the Vice President. 
A vice-presidential nominee must have the same qualities as a presidential nom- 
nee, with two additions: (a) he must possess those desirable qualities the presi- 
dential nominee lacks, and (b) he must be acceptable to the presidential 
nominee. 

As we have seen, the selection of a presidential nominee is the business 
\ich dominates the convention. From this follow: (1) The importance of deci- 
ns preceding the presidential nomination in the convention is entirely depend- 
it upon the implications of the outcomes for the presidential nomination. (2) 

Decisions not taken unanimously which precede the presidential nomination in 
the convention are tests of strength between party factions divided as to the 
presidential nomination. 


THE STRATEGIES OF PARTICIPANTS 


The one route to political power open to all delegates in the convention is 
to contribute to the majority essential for the nomination of the man they believe 
will be the winner. This explains the so-called “band wagon” behavior, which 
can be seen in operation at many conventions. 

When delegates believe that one presidential aspirant is certain of nomination, 
they will attempt to record themselves as voting for that aspirant as quickly 
as possible. Delegates committed to a favorite son candidate will trade their 
votes for access to the candidate they think most likely to win nomination. 

Note the differences in the two statements above. In the first, delegates know 

vhich candidate will win, and hope to earn his gratitude by voting for him. In 
the corollary, delegates are less certain of the outcome, hence their commitment 


One of the grounds on which this committee criticizes the platforms is that they are written 

too hurriedly. If the argument advanced in this paper is correct, no amount of extra tim« 

would result in the production of less vague platforms unless ways were devised of ascer 

taining distributions of policy preferences among voters—an extraordinarily difficult, if 
t hopeless task. 
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to an aspirant is more costly for the aspirant, who often makes explicit promises 
of access to delegates in return for their support. 

2. The most important consideration for a politician in choosing a presidential 
nominee is the expectation that he will win election. 

Clearly, if a candidate is given no chance of winning election, access to him is 
not instrumental to politicians’ goals. Presidential aspirants claim victory and 
stimulate manifestations of public enthusiasm and support for themselves as a 
means of convincing delegates that they will win nomination and election. This 
follows from delegate behavior in the decision-making process outlined above. If 
delegates, because of their uncertainty about what other delegates will do, often 
are driven to band wagon behavior, the rational presidential aspirant will try 
to capitalize on this fact. The votes of a majority of delegates are indispensable 
to nomination, and, as we have seen, a prerequisite to getting these votes is the 
ability to stimulate the expectation of victory, that is, to generate a band wagon. 
3. Unexpected losses in primary elections usually doom an aspirant’s chance of 
nomination,”* so the rational aspirant enters only those primaries he thinks he 
can win. 

Primary elections function largely as a means by which politicians inform 
themselves about the relative popularity of presidential aspirants. The expecta- 
tions of delegates are of critical importance in determining the nominee, as the 
propositions above show, and the strategies of aspirants respond to these condi- 
tions. Some aspirants play a somewhat different game from the maximizing 
behavior postulated in the above proposition. An aspirant from a state with re- 
latively few electoral votes and who has only a few votes from outside his state 
initially pledged to him may find it necessary to enter primaries where his chances 
are questionable, in order to come into the convention with enough first ballot 
votes pledged to him so that he is considered seriously for the nomination. With- 
out this minimum number of votes, the aspirant from the small state stands little 
chance of consideration. He takes a chance on primaries not to maintain a pre- 
convention record of success (since this is of little utility to him), but because 
he has nothing to lose, 

4. An aspirant who leads in votes for the nomination must actually win nominw 
tion by a certain point in time, after which his chances of eventually winning 
decline precipitously, even though he remains in the lead for the time being. 

This follows from the fact that much delegate support is given candidates 
because of the expectation of victory. When this victory falls short of quick 
materialization, delegates may question their initial judgment. Thus, the longer 
a candidate remains in the lead without starting a band wagon, the greater the 
chance that his supporters will reassess his chances of victory, and vote for some- 
one else. In order to achieve access, delegates must support the eventual winner 


"™ There are a great many examples of this phenomenon at work. Harold Stassen in parti 
seems to have suffered from primaries. For example, in the Minnesota Republican primar 
of 1952, Stassen won a plurality but an Eisenhower write-in vote of over 100,000 was « 
sidered the significant event of the primary, because it gave party leaders unmistakable 
indications of popular sentiment. David, Moos, and Goldman op. cit., I, 32. 
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before he achieves a majority, as a general rule. They are therefore guided by 
what they expect other delegates to do, and are constantly on the alert to change 
their expectations to conform to the latest information. This information may be 
nothing more substantial than a rumor, which quickly takes on the status of a 
self-fulfilling prophecy, as delegates stampede in response to expectations — 
quickly realized — about how other delegates will respond. I have previously 
pointed out the costs of hierarchy in convention decision-making. In the frag- 
mented situation there are also costs, since there is no guarantee that nominations 
made in this situation will reflect the best judgment of delegates or leaders, or 
even their second-best judgment as to the most acceptable party nominee. This 
is the case because delegates may stampede on reliable or unreliable information, 
with effects that may be highly prejudicial to the party’s chances to elect a 
President. 

Aspirants sometimes combine their voting strength in the convention in 
der to prevent a front-running candidate from gaining a majority. They will 


1 
tt 


then negotiate the nomination among themselves. If the front-runner’s victory 
promises other aspirants insufficient access, they may defeat him by preventing 
a band wagon in his favor. The rational aspirant who leads but lacks a majority 
will promise access to leaders representing the requisite number of votes. This 
is the rational response to the expectation that no band wagon will appear, un- 
stimulated. The front-runner may reasonably expect to win without cost (i.e., 
without making such promises) unless leaders of opposing factions reach agree- 
ment on a ticket, and appear likely to combine against him. Early front-runners 
often win nominations, precisely because they face a divided opposition. 

There are conditions under which a rational delegate will vote for a candi- 


r 


date other than the probable winner, according to his calculations. 

If a politician is without hope of obtaining access to a particular candidate, 
for any of a variety of reasons, then there is no reason for voting for him, even if 
the politician calculates that the candidate is the probable winner. A second 
condition under which this obtains has already been mentioned. By withholding 
his vote temporarily from the probable winner, the delegate may obtain firm 
promises of access. A third condition may be classed as an irrationality, namely 
the force of primary law in some states which commits delegates to a candidate 
regardless of the promises of access other candidates make to the delegation. 
Since delegates may be released by the candidate they are bound by law to sup- 
port, this transfers to the candidate significant bargaining power which may pro- 


vide him with the access to more probable winners usually accorded to politicians 
within state delegations. Politicians bound by primary law are thus often severely 
handicapped in the bargaining process. 


Topics For STUDY 


The first point that should be made about these propositions is that none of 
them is necessarily true. Circumstances alter cases, and while there have been 
historical occasions where all of these propositions might have described real- 
life behavior, not enough is presently known about decision-making in conven- 
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tions to allow us to specify the conditions under which they all hold true.** Much 
of our knowledge of conventions is a combination of folklore and common sense, 
which may be wrong or out of date. If political science is to aspire to more than 
journalism, it would seem worth while for political scientists to observe the next 
conventions with a check-list of propositions in hand something like those sub- 
mitted above. Some of the research projects suggested by this particular set of 
propositions include: 
1. Mapping the distribution of votes for various candidates at various stages in 
the convention, and accounting for changes. 

If our propositions are correct, changes take place for the following reasons: 
(1) because delegates change their minds about the chances of presidential as- 
pirants; (2) because promises of access to political power have been made; (3) 
because delegates have been released from their initial commitment. Field re- 
search may discover other reasons, or may discover that different reasons cause 
different rates of change, or that different reasons for change predominate at 
different stages in the convention. It would be interesting to know, for example, 
what we could predict if we knew the second choice of every delegate in a con- 
vention. 
2. Studying the distribution of power in conventions. 


It should be particularly instructive to compare and contrast the two 1960 
conventions with respect to the numbers of decision-makers, the types of deci- 
sion-makers, the types of decisions made, and the strategies of participants. We 
should expect at the Republican convention, because of the incumbency of a 
Republican President, to find that by convention time, most significant decisions 
will already have been made, with fewer decision-makers involved than at the 
Democratic convention, where a more fragmented situation should prevail. Partici- 
pants seeking to influence decisions at the Republican convention will be less likely 
to disagree openly with those in control of the convention machinery (committee 
chairmen, and the chairman of the convention), but on the other hand the conse- 
quences of disagreement in the Democratic convention should be less serious. If 
our propositions are correct, the likelihood of a walkout by dissident Democrats in 
1960 is much less likely than in 1948, and we might predict that no Democratic 
presidential aspirant who tries to force a walkout of the South (or of any other 
faction) is likely to be nominated. 

3. Finding out how band wagons are created and thwarted. 


Under what conditions does the front-runner cease to be the most likely 
nominee? When are delegates most likely to stampede? When are they most 
likely to hold fast to their choices? 


4. Mapping lines of communication in the convention. 


How news travels in the convention may determine the direction and force 
of stampedes. For political scientists who will observe the conventions at first 


"The forthcoming publication of The Politics of National Parry Conventions, by Paul David, 
Ralph Goldman, and Richard Bain will no doubt close 
field. 


many gaps in knowledge in this 
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hand, there will be an opportunity to find out which delegates are consulted by 
whom and about what. Are there significant variations among delegations in 
their methods of decision-making? How are these differences related to the ways 
in which delegates are chosen, to their degree of attachment to one or another 
candidate and to patterns of party organization in the home state? 

5. Discovering the nature of delegates’ information. 

The factual knowledge of delegations determines the premises of many de- 
cisions. What do delegates believe (or know) about how votes are being traded, 
what deals are being made, and what the consequences of various events will be? 
This is a complicated matter, but provides important insights into the strategies 
and counterstrategies of convention behavior. One report on this subject was 
made by Colonel Jack Arvey in 1952. 


Cook County Chairman Joe Gill and I were having dinner . . . when one of our ward com- 
tteemen came running over to tell us an important roll call vote was under way on the seating 
Virginia. . . . Gill and I hurried back into the hall. Illinois had already been recorded 45-15 
ygainst seating Virginia. It suddenly dawned on us what was happening. The strategy of the 
Kefauver backers and the Northern liberal bloc was to try and make impossible demands on the 
Southern delegates so that they would walk out of the Convention. If the total Convention vote 
was thus cut down by the walkout of delegates who would never vote for Kefauver, then the Ten- 
nessee Senator would have a better chance of winning the nomination. Our Illinois delegation 
juickly huddled and then changed our vote to 52-8 in favor of seating Virginia. The eight opposed 
ncluded Senator Douglas and other backers of Kefauver.™ 


f 


Now whether or not Arvey correctly guessed the strategy of the Kefauver forces, 
this anecdote provides a vivid picture of the premises on which the action of the 
Stevenson group was predicated. Ideally, we should be able to determine what 
Kefauver partisans had in mind, and whether other delegations, thirteen of which 
changed their votes on the seating of Virginia within the hour following the 
Illinois switch, had actually “caught” what was going on, or whether they were 
playing different games.*® 


6. Finally, it would be instructive to discover the ways in which delegates explain 
their behavior; when and by whom loyalty to party leaders, to the people back 
home, or to previous agreements are involved and when these rationalizations are 
replaced by others. 


One of the purposes of this inquiry would be to determine the bounds of 
“rationality” as defined by the propositions above, and the extent to which dele- 
gates actually attempt to maximize values other than those imputed to them. 

No doubt these propositions and others like them will suggest numerous 
other research projects. Recommending that inquiries such as these take place 
does not argue that they are immediately feasible. But if we ask questions often 
enough, and in the right places, we can expect eventually to learn answers. 


k Arvey, as told to John Madigan, “The Reluctant Candidate,” Reporter, November 24, 1953 

See Norton E. Long, “The Local Community as an Ecology of Games” American Journal of 
Sociology, LXIV (November, 1958), 251-61, for a theoretical framework which may have 
fruitful applications in the convention situation 
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HE PATTERN OF POWER in our society is frequently examined in 

terms of the making of great decisions. Attention is directed at those 

points in our organizational structures where decisions are made, the 
character of the men who make them, and the considerations which influence 
their judgments. 

This attention to the “decision-makers,” though useful and necessary, is not 
by itself a sufficient focus for viewing the underlying trends in the American 
power structure, for one major factor in the exercise of power is public opinion. 
As Richard Rovere has recently pointed out in his analysis of the decision not 
to intervene in French Indochina to relieve the siege of Dienbienphu, even when 
the consensus of the top “decision-makers” was in favor of intervention in order 
to protect what were viewed as our national interests, the awareness that public 
opinion was basically hostile to such a move, and that such a move would jeop- 
ardize the political base of the administration, proved ultimately to be the con- 
trolling consideration. We did not intervene! 

In our political system public opinion is a potent factor in even the top criti- 
cal decisions because a major touchstone of power is the ability to command 
votes. Where votes lie, and what interests they will support are therefore im- 
portant considerations in any attempt to assess the major developments in the 
pattern of political power. Because there is a significant correlation between the 
way votes are cast and certain identifiable characteristics of the voting population, 
it is possible to foresee coming changes in the pattern of political power by exam- 
ining changes in its population base. Certain charateristics of the population a 
decade hence, 1965-70, are predictable, and on the basis of these characteristics, 
and their political correlates, we can estimate changes which are taking place 
in the foundations on which political power is built. These changes can be 
viewed as geographical shifts which will influence the distribution of power in 
Congress and the electoral college, and changes in the social characteristics of 
the population which will influence its political behavior. Attention here is 
directed to the character of these changes, and to some of the political conse- 
quences which are likely to follow from them. 


CONGRESS AND THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


On the basis of its predictions of the population of 1960, the Bureau of the 
Census has estimated what the probable apportionment of the 435 seats in the 
House of Representatives will be for the period 1965-70.? It estimates that 19 


"Richard Rovere, “The Interlocking Overlappers,’ The Progressive, XX (June, 1956), 33-35 

*“Projected Reapportionment of Number of Congressmen by States,”’ Current Population Report 
Population Estimates, Series P-25, No. 198, March 26, 1959. U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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seats will change, and 18 states in addition to Alaska and Hawaii will be affected 
by the changes. States which will gain or lose seats are as follows: 
States Gaining Seats States Losing Seats 
California ................ ; 
Florida ...... 
Michigan 


Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 
Texas ... 
Arizona . 
Alaska ..... 
Hawaii 


| he me oe OO Oe oe 08 


o 


Mississippi , 
North Carolina ..... : 
West Virginia ....... 


All other states will retain their present representation. Similar gains and losses 
will take place in the allocation of votes in the electoral college. 

Among the most powerful states, the rank order is not changed. It will still 
be New York, California, Pennsylvania. But California’s relative position is 
definitely changed. At present California has thirteen seats less than New York 
and the same number as Pennsylvania. In the period 1965-70, California will 
have only three seats less than New York but ten more than Pennsylvania. 

The change in the regional distribution of population from 1950 to 1960 is 
in line with, rather than contrary to, the long-run trends of population change 
which have been going on during the major course of this century. This trend 
is one in which the Northeast and North-Central regions have been steadily los- 
ng population to the West, while the South on the whole has been holding its 
own. A detailed breakdown of these gains and losses by regions and divisions 
is provided in Table I. 

It should be noted that the picture of southern stability is even greater in the 
political South defined as the Confederate states (excluding Tennessee). Among 
these, Virginia and Louisiana have undergone no changes in their relative popula- 
tion position, while substantial gains in Florida and Texas, and a slight gain in 
North Carolina offset the losses suffered by the other six states, so that over the 
forty-year period there is a net gain of three seats among these states of the for- 
mer Confederacy. Of the six border states (including Tennessee), however, all 


but Maryland have lost in population, and the net loss for the group is eleven 
seats over the forty-year period. 


This shift in the number of seats held in the House of Representatives and 
in the electoral college has wide ramifications. Though the specific impact at 
various points in our political system may seem to be relatively small, and is 
certainly difficult to measure, nonetheless it is possible to identify the points in 
the political system which are affected by these particular changes, and to note 
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Taste | 


CHANGES IN RecionaL DistRIBuTION OF SEATs IN House oF REPRESENTATIVES 





Divisional Diwisional Regional 
No. Seats Net Change Net Change Net Chang 
1962 1952-62 1922-62 


1922-62 


Nortu Eastern REGION 
New England: 
Me., N.H., Vt., Mass., R.L, 
Middle Atlantic: 
i RS Se - 1) eT ; 





NortH CENTRAL REGION 
East North Central: 
oe . : 
West North Central: 
Minn., Iowa, Mo., N.D., S.D., Neb., Kan. 





SOUTHERN REGION 
South Atlantic: 
Del., Md., Va., W.Va., N.C., S.C., Ga., 
East South Central: 
Ky., Tenn., Ala., Miss........ 
West South Central: 
Ark., La., Okla., Tex.. 


WeEsTERN REGION 
Mountain: 
Mont., Ida., Wyo., Colo., N.M., Ariz., Utah, Nev... 17 
Pacific: 
Wash., Ore., Calif 


New STates 





some of the influences which will determine the degree of impact which these 
changes ‘will have. Both political parties use the electoral college vote as the 
primary basis for allocating seats in the national conventions. The strategy of 
political campaigning will gradually shift as the electoral power of various states 
increases or decreases. But campaign strategies are affected by other factors as 
well, and the major effort goes into the doubtful states. California becomes 
increasingly important, not only because it is the second largest state, but also 
because it is a doubtful state, and has supported the winning President in every 
election since 1920. 
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Political power in Congress stems from a good deal more than just the num- 
ber of votes which a state or region may have. A great deal of power rests with 
congressional committees and with congressional committee chairmen. The rules 
which determine who holds these key positions operate in such a fashion as to 
delay the impact of increased representation in the House. The key rule is that 
of seniority, according to which committee chairmanships and seats on the more 
powerful committees go to those who have served in the House for the longest 
period of time. Though the states which gain representatives will now gain more 
seats on committees than they had before, and states which lose representatives 
will also lose some committee seats, it will be several sessions of Congress before 
the new members from the growing states can make their influence felt in a 
significant way. Yet, by the end of the decade, in the period of 1965-70, we can 
expect the full impact of the reapportionment of 1960 to be felt. The fact that 
California is a doubtful state and subject to shifts in political sentiment from one 
election to another, will probably bring periodic shifts in its congressional delega- 
tion. California will therefore continue to lag behind with respect to that in- 
crement of political power which stems from seniority, while the South, which 
has enhanced its political influence by virtue of the seniority rule, is likely to 
continue to maintain that advantage. It is probable, however, that by the end of 
the decade, the share of political power represented by significant appointments 
to administrative offices and to the courts will have increased for the West in 
general, and California in particular. 

The partisan consequences of this redistribution are vague and uncertain. 
On the basis of the percentage of the two-party vote for the period 1900 to 1948, 
David McKean divides the states into three groups; fifteen Democratic states, 
fourteen doubtful states, and nineteen Republican states.* Using his classification, 
the shift in voting power from 1950 to 1960 adds one vote to the Democratic 
tates, three votes are added to the doubtful states, and seven are taken away 
from the Republican states. Recent voting experience would place Alaska’s one 
seat with the Democratic states and Hawaii’s two seats with the doubtful states. 
The long-run shift, according to McKean’s typology, is away from the Republican- 
sure states to the doubtful states. In the period from 1912 through the 1960 
change, and including Alaska and Hawaii, the Democratic-sure states have lost 
no votes, the Republican-sure states have lost nineteen votes, and the doubtful 
states have gained nineteen votes. It is not possible, however, really to predict the 
relative strength of the parties in the period 1965 to 1970. The two Eisenhower 
campaigns brought a sharp reversal in the voting behavior of a number of states so 
far as the presidential election is concerned. But the success of Democratic candi- 
dates for Congress makes one hesitate to conclude that the 1952 and 1956 presi- 
dential elections indicate a new long period of Republican presidential success. 

It is equally difficult to try to predict what the impact will be on the partisan 
distribution of seats in the House of Representatives. This will be affected as 
much by the partisan control of the various state legislatures which pass redistrict- 


1 


ing bills following the 1960 census, as it will by any regional distribution of seats 


‘David D. McKean, Party and Pressure Politics (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1949), p. 94. 
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brought about by the census itself. It is impossible to say, on the basis of evidence 
now available, whether the California delegation to the House of Representatives 
in the period 1965 to 1970 is likely to be more or less Democratic than it was 
during any of the past five-year periods, 


CHANGES IN SoclIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPULATION 


The demands which a population will make on its government, and the kind 
of issues upon which political leaders can build a following, will be determined 
by a great variety of the life experiences of the population; by whether they 
happen to live in a metropolitan area, or in a rural farm area; by the kind of oc- 
cupation they engage in, whether they are professional people, business managers, 
skilled craftsmen, unskilled operators, or farmers; by their age; by the amount of 
education they have, and the degree of economic well-being and security which 
they enjoy. It is possible to identify the direction in which certain changes are 
likely to take place between now and 1965 and 1970 in the frequency with which 
certain kinds of life experiences are likely to be found in the population eligible 
to vote. Thus we can identify the changes in the relative strength of the various 
population groups on which particular political movements or interest groups 
must draw their strength. 

1. Urban growth 

The shift of our population from rural to urban areas, which has been going 
on ever since our Republic was established, continues unabated and is likely to 
continue on into the 1965-70 period. In 1950, 59 per cent of the population lived 
in urban areas (incorporated places of 2500 or more), and at current rates of 
growth somewhere between 62 and 65 per cent of the population will live in 
such places in the period 1965-70. 

The pattern of urban growth has changed in recent years, however. Current 
growth is not so much within the political boundaries of the older established 
cities, but is in what are now called metropolitan areas, which are composed of 
from one to three central cities, and surrounding areas which are attached to 
them but may not be politically incorporated within them. In 1950, the Bureau 
of the Census identified 168 such areas which it refers to as standard metropoli- 
tan areas. In 1954 there were 172 such areas. The current pattern of metropoli- 
tan growth is indicated by the following table showing the kinds of territory 
which composed these standard metropolitan areas and the percentage increase 
in each from 1950 to 1956. 

As we can see, the total civilian population increased 9.8 per cent from 1950 
to 1956, but the population of the standard metropolitan areas increased 14.8 per 
cent. However, the growth of the central cities in these standard metropolitan 
areas was only 4.7 per cent, while the growth outside the central cities was 29.3 
per cent. If we assume that the growth of the standard metropolitan areas will 
continue from now to 1970 at about the same rate as between 1940 and 1950, we 
can expect that by 1965-70 somewhere between 59 and 62 per cent of the popula- 
tion will live in such areas. Add to this the population which will live in urban 
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PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN CIVILIAN POPULATION, BY METROPOLITAN AND Ursan—Rurat ResipENce: 








1950-56* 
= Per Cent om 
; Type of Area _ ee eS ee ee ee ee Increase 

pO eee nD See a ee. 5: ene a, ae 
ee NE A aT A Se 14.8 
NE I DLN ELSE L OL IEE Re ty CEE ; 4.7 
Es” ght. tal SR a ete ECAR CS se TENN tee Ro 29.3 
Urban ...... coded idlianadiindictveace releases 00S GRRE Pra. st WE: anit 7.0 

ER ee Se Oe ECE ete ET Roa a ne ee ae 55.8 
ge OR ey ee Ree Se ae Oe en ee 3.4 
RE SSE, SE ee ee eT TS eS ——' 
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* Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1957, p. 15. 


territory outside the standard metropolitan areas, and by 1965-70 over two-thirds 
of the population will be living in urban or suburban areas. 

Thus it is clear that voting power continues to go to those who experience 
the problems of urban and metropolitan life. It is not going to the older city 
organizations, but rather to the surrounding suburban areas. 

2. Changes in occupation 

Advances in technology and scientific knowledge are bringing about signif- 
icant changes in the occupations by which Americans earn their living. Of major 
importance is the increasing demand for people of professional and technical 
training, and the declining importance of farmers, farm workers, and the un- 
skilled laborer. The following table shows the estimates made by the Department 
of. Labor as to the increase or decrease we should expect in various occupations 
from 1955 to 1965. If we apply these percentage figures to the actual number of 
persons employed in the various categories in October, 1955, we can make an 
estimate of the number that would be engaged in these occupations in 1965 and 
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CHANGES IN OccuPATIONS OF LaBor Force, 1955-1965 























1955-65 1955 1965¢ 

-ercentage No Per No er 

Occupation Increase (000’ s)t Cent (000" s) Cent 
Professional and Technical as ; 37 6,093 9.3 8,557 11.1 
Proprietors and Managers ........ meets . 22 6,576 10.1 8,023 10.4 
8 ak aera eee. ee 27 12,476 19.1 15,844 20.6 
Craftsmen (skilled) ................-..-.----.-- baba 24 8,444 13.0 10,471 13.6 
Operatives (semi-skilled) 2... - 22 12,992 19.9 15,850 20.6 
RWI TRI Sicttiadetitictieeastadaisnunalbentatens 13 7,128 10.9 8,055 10.5 
NOLL LOLS AA A LL AS : —3.5 3,550 5.5 3,426 4.5 
Farmers and Farm Workers ................- ° -15 7,904 12.2 6,718 8.7 

ao ei " 18 65,163 100 76,944 100 





* U.S. Dept. of Labor, “Our Manpower Future — 1955-1965”’ 
1 Statistical Abstract of U.S. 1957, p. 212. 
$ Calculated from * and f. 
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can thus see their relative importance within the labor force. As a percentage of 
these employed, professional and technical people will increase from 9.3 in 1955 
to 11.1 per cent in 1965, while farmers and farm workers will decline from 12.2 
to 8.7 per cent. 

The political significance of these changes lies in the shift in the potential 
strength of the various organized interest groups in our society. The skilled crafts. 
men, semi-skilled operators, and clerical and sales personnel who constitute the 
potential market for labor unions increase their positions slightly and provide the 
base for continued growth of union organization. Service workers and unskilled 
laborers who have remained largely in the ranks of unorganized labor decline in 
importance. Farmers and farm workers who provide the foundation for the 
Grange, the American Farm Bureau Federation, and other farmers’ groups de- 
cline significantly, which suggests that the political influence of these groups will 
also decline. It is difficult to estimate in what ways the advance of the profes 
sional and technical personnel will affect the pattern of organized interests. It 
could very well mean an increase in the number of professional organizations and 
in groups which will seek to gain the status of the recognized professions. One 
should probably expect an increase in the organizational activity of such techni- 
cally trained personnel as engineers, and various scientific specialists as they 
grow in importance. There has never been significant organization of pressure 
groups on the basis of consumer-interests, and there is nothing in this changing 
occupational pattern which suggests that that picture will be any different. 

3. Age structure 

The birth rate in this country has undergone considerable change during 
the course of this century with consequences which will produce marked changes 
in the age structure of the voting population in the period from 1955 to 1975. 
The birth rate declined rather steadily from 1910 to 1935, where it remained at 
a low point until shortly after 1940. There was a sudden increase upon our entry 
into the war, a drop off toward the end of the war years, and then a very sharp 
rise in the immediate postwar period. By 1950 this had dropped somewhat, then 
began to rise again. What the birth rate from 1955 to 1970 will be is difficult to 
predict. But this has only limited effect upon our ability to project the political 
picture in 1965-70, for all those who will be eligible to vote in that period are 
already born. It is the sharp decline in birth rates from 1925 to 1940, and the sub- 
sequent increase in the rate of birth which present the rather interesting changes 
in the age structure of the voting population in the period 1965-75. Table IV shows 
the distribution of the population by age for 1955, 1965, 1970, and 1975. In 1955 
there are fewer people in the 20-29 age group than there are in the 30-39 age 
group. By 1970 and 1975, the 20-29 age group will be much larger than the 30- 
39 age group, and the difference between the 20-39 group and the 40-59 group 
will have grown from a low of 2.8 points in 1965 to a high of 12.6 points by 1975. 

This age picture presents a political problem that the United States has not 
experienced heretofore. It is the problem of having the young (20-40) and older 
(60+ ) voting generations increase in relative strength while the intermediate 
generation (40-60) declines. This holds out the possibility that the conflicts in 
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PERCENTAGE OF PopuLATION AGE 20 AND OVER IN Various Ace Groups, 1955, 1965, 1970, 1975* 


















































Age Group 1955 1965 1970 1975 
DDD wecsireciens 21.4 21.4 24.5 27.0 
a ne - 22.7 19.0 17.7 18.3 
BOD <.cceninesninintessapeaitennsnampeasbiinyinisenaeainiiaiiithtamniancemntniniie 44.1 40.4 42.2 45.3 
40-49 _. yonniinenioiissiees a 20.3 19.0 16.4 
a 15.8 17.3 16.8 16.3 
SOG wintcienesnsittiienysiinnineaiipignenintntnimennmmnian 36.0 37.6 35.8 32.7 
60-69 11.4 12.2 12.2 12.4 
70+ - 8.3 9.8 9.6 9.8 
G+ ...:cuctuctithiimssesiagiedaantininiiininipiidipinininacuiaiminen ae 22.0 22.0 22.0 





. ——s een ee Estimates” Series P-25, No. 123, October 20, 1955. U.S 
political perspective between the older citizens and the younger voters in the 
period after 1970 may become much sharper because it is less effectively medi- 
ated by the smaller group which stands between them. It is normal to expect 
that each new generation wants some things done differently, is less tied to older 
ways of doing things, and has a rather different perspective on a variety of politi- 
cal, social, economic, and cultural questions. This could bring relatively rapid 
changes in patterns of political leadership and in the structure and base of 
political movements. 

It should also be noted that there is a steady increase in the size of the older 
voting population. Those over 60 constitute 19.7 per cent of the population in 
1955; and will constitute 22 per cent of the population by 1965. This older group 
will be able to hold its own in the competition for governmental services. 

At the present time, young people are less inclined to vote than the middle 
or older age groups. But by 1970 some political leaders, eying the increasing size 
of the younger voting group, may decide that this is a group to whom they can 
make special appeals and thus generate an interest on the part of the younger 
voter, which is not now present. 

The ratio of men and women in the population over age 20 will have 
changed slightly by 1965 and 1970. Men constitute 48 per cent of the population 
in 1955; the percentage will be 48.2 in 1965 and in 1970. The increase in the 
potential women’s vote, however, will be made up largely of women over 65. 

4. Educational advances 

One of the major long-term trends of American society which is likely to 
continue is the increase in the amount of education which our population re- 
ceives. In 1920 nearly all children received an elementary school education. By 
1950 nearly all received at least two years of high school and about 60 per cent 
were completing their high school education. Instead of diminishing, the pres- 
sure for educational advance has increased in recent years so that the total 
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school enrollment for children 14 to 17 years old rose from 83.3 per cent in 1950 
to 88.2 in 1956. It is likely that by 1965, 75 per cent of children of high school 
age will complete four years of high school. A similarly rapid growth has taken 
place in college education, though it is by no means as universal a part of our 
youth’s experience as is high school today. The growth of college education is 
indicated by changes in the number of college enrollments per 100 persons aged 
18-21 in the population. This is shown in Table V. 


TaBLe V 


NuMBER OF Persons ENROLLED IN COLLEGE PER 100 Persons Ace 18-21* 








Year 


1899-1900 
1919-20 
1939-40 
1949-50 
1956 

1960 

1965 





* Dara for 1899 to 1950 taken from Biennial Survey of Education in the U.S. 1952-54. U.S. Dept. of Health, Educa 
tion and Welfare, Office of Education, chap. 1. 


Data for 1956 computed from number of actual enrollments and Bureau of Census estimates of 
population age 18-21. Figures for 1960 and 1965 are estimates based on current rate of growth of 
enrollment. = 


college 


When we set these figures of increased college education against the age 
structures of the voting populations in 1955, 1965, and 1970, we can make some 
rough estimates as to the impact of the new educational pattern on the voting 
population. Table VI shows the estimated percentage of each twenty-year age 
group that is expected to have some college education in 1955, 1965, and 1970. 
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PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS IN Various AcE Groups wiTH CoLLece Epucation, 1955, 1965, 1970 





Percentace With Some Cottece Enucation 
Age Group 1955 1965 


6.7 
14.0 
24.9 
16.9 





What is evident is that the very rapid increase in college education in recent 
years combined with the influx of younger people into the ranks of voters be- 
tween now and 1970, will make the youngest third of the population much better 
educated than its elders. To a certain extent this element of formal education 
in early years may be offset by the growth of continuing education on the part of 
adults beyond their formal schooling. Today there are nearly as many adults 
enrolled in some kind of educational program as there are children enrolled in 
formal school programs. With the increased leisure time which is available to 
the modern adulkt, it is likely that this trend will continue, so that the middle and 
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older sections of the voting population in 1965 and 1970 will, in fact, be better 
educated than the figures of the table would indicate. 

5. Income growth 

It is common knowledge that America is growing increasingly prosperous and 
that our prosperity is being effectively spread among all sections of the population 
and not merely confined to the top. As the Fortune study of the changing Amer- 
ican market indicates, there has been a revolution in the distribution of income 
n this country since 1929. The following tables indicate the percentage of non- 
farm family units in the various income classes. The lowest income group, less 
than $2,000 per year, has been reduced by half, and the middle income group 


from $4,000 to $7,500 has doubled between 1929 and 1953. 


Taste VII 


PERCENTAGE OF Non-Farm Famities BY INcoMe Crass, 1929 ann 1953* 





Income 
Class 1929 1953 


Under $2,000 ........... iS 11 
I Sittin eee iain 47.0 32 
$4,000-$7,500 20.7 43 
OO a a Tee 14 


100.0 100 





* Adapted from The Changing American Market, by The Editors of Fortune, Wanever House, Gaston Ciey, 1LY., 

pp. 59 and 265. 

Our economic patterns are such that with reasonably satisfactory manage- 
ment of our economy, and barring major depression and major war, our economy 
will continue to grow in productivity so that our gross national product will in- 
crease from $391 million in 1955 to $560 million in 1965, and the value of goods 
and services per worker will increase from $6,190 in 1955 to $7,500 in 1965.* The 
structure of our economy is also such that this increase in product will continue 
to be distributed widely so that we can expect a continuing rise in family income. 
Though no projections are available as to the distribution of families among the 
various income groups for 1965 and 1970, the change from 1953 to 1970 will 
undoubtedly be great. 


f 


Union membership 


One of the long-term trends in the changing character of the American pop- 
ilation is its membership in organized labor unions. Labor unions have gone 
through alternate periods of growth and decline during the course of the century. 
They have gained rapidly in times of war and national emergency, and though 
there have been declines, these have never taken away the whole of the previous 
gains. Over the long-term trend there has been an average yearly gain of 4.8 per 
cent in real union membership.’ The concept of real union membership means 


“Our Manpower Future — 1955-1965, U.S. Department of Labor. 
I. Bernstein, “The Growth of American Unions,” American Economic Review, XLIV (June, 


1954), 301. 
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membership as a percentage of the labor force and is a better index of the relative 
importance of unions in our society than the figure of the actual number of union 
members. The long-term factors which have supported the growth of unions 
are: the expansion of the labor force, the growing social acceptability of unionism, 
increasing homogeneity of the working class, and extension of collective bargain- 
ing provisions for union security. On the whole it is likely that these forces will 
continue to operate through the period 1965 to 1970. On this assumption, and 
on the assumption that the long-term trend growth rate will continue, one can 
expect that union membership will grow from its percentage of 26.8 of the labor 
force in 1953 to 37.2 in 1960, 47.4 in 1965, and 59.9 in 1970. On the assumption 
that the labor force in 1965 will be about 75 million, this would mean a union 
membership of 35,500,000 at that time compared to the 17,000,000 in 1953. 


PoLiTICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF Our POPULATION 


To assess the political consequences of the coming changes in the character- 
istics of our population, we must examine the relationship of these characteris 
tics to political behavior at the present time. On the assumption that the nature 
of this relationship will be substantially the same in the period 1965 to 1970, 
we can predict the general direction of changes in political behavior which will 
follow from the changes in the population. 


1. Political participation 

Various studies of voting behavior point to the same conclusions about the 
relationships between membership in various population groups and participation 
in political life and particularly in elections.* The nature of these relationships 
is indicated in the following table showing the percentage of people who voted 
or intended to vote in the presidential elections of 1948 and 1952 and in the 
congressional elections of 1954. 

The data shows that men are more likely to vote than women; that partici- 
pation in elections increases with age up to age 55 and then declines; that people 
in the metropolitan area, which includes the new suburbia, participate more 
heavily than those in towns and cities, who in turn participate more heavily than 
those living in rural areas. It shows that the more education a person has, the 
higher his income, and the higher his occupational status, the more likely he is 
to vote. Union members are more likely to vote than non-union members. 

The reasons why these factors should be related to increased political partici- 
pation are not hard to see. The social, economic, and cultural experience of the 
people most likely to participate in elections is such that they feel the importance 
of political affairs for their own lives. They pay more attention to media of 


*For discussions of the relation between various characteristics of the population and political 
behavior, see: P. Lazarsfeld, B. Berelson, and H. Gaudet, The Peoples Choice (New York 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1944, 1948); B. Berelson, P. Lazarsfeld, and W. McPhee, Voting 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954); A. Campbell, G. Gurin, and W. Miller, The 
Voter Decides (Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1954); A. Campbell and H. Cooper, Group Dif- 
ferences in Attitudes and Votes (Ann Arbor: Survey Research Center, University of Michi- 
gan, 1956); S. Lipset, P. Lazarsfeld, A. Barton, and J. Linz, “The Psychology of Voting: An 
Analysis of Political Behavior,” in G. Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology (Cam- 
bridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954), Vol. III. 
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political communication — newspapers, magazines, and general discussion of po- 
litical affairs. They have a greater sense of knowing what political affairs are all 
about and they associate more with other people interested in politics who give 
social approval to participation in public affairs. 

One thing which is important to note, and which is revealed in Table VIII, 
is that the participation varies widely from one election to another, and the 
amount of difference between various groups varies from one election to another. 
Participation is not simply a function of age, education, occupation, income, and 
so on, but rather, it is a response to the concrete political situation in an im- 
mediate social-economic context and with specific candidates in mind. Variations 
in these factors can bring variations in the specific patterns of participation in any 
given election. This undoubtedly will continue to be true in the period 1965-70, 


Taste VIII 








PERCENTAGE OF Various Groups VorTING IN ELections, 1948, 1952, 1954* 





1948 1952 


79 
69 


68 
76 
79 
77 


Type of Community 


Metropolitan Area 
Towns and Cities - 
Rural 

iucation 
Grade School . 
High School 
College 

Jccupation 
Professional and Managerial .-......... 
Other white collar 
Skilled and Semi-skilled - 
Unskilled 


Union Affiliation 
Members 
Non-members . 

Family Income 
Under $2,000 . 
$2,000-2,999 . 
$3,000—3,999 
a oe 


$5,000 and over 





apted from Angus Campbell and Homer C. Cooper, Group Differences in Attitudes and Votes: A Study of 
the 1954 Congressional Election (Ann Arbor: Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, 1956), 
chap. iii. 
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but it does not eliminate the fact that the characteristics we have been discussing 
are also relevant to the degree of participation. 

Political participation, of course, is not simply a matter of voting, it cam mean 
thinking about, reading about, and discussing public issues and participating 
actively in volunteer political organizations. Public opinion surveys constantly 
find that those with more education are better informed, are more likely to have 
opinions on public issues, and are more articulate in expressing them. The same 
is true for the upper occupational groups and union members. It is also charac- 
teristic of the voluntary political worker that he is drawn more heavily from the 
better educated, from the middle and upper income groups, and from those with 
higher social and occupational status. Thus we should expect that in the period 
1965-70 there will be a more active electorate, a more informed and a more 
articulate electorate, one which has a higher percentage of people participating 
in political affairs and voluntary political organizations than is the case at the 
present time. 

2. Attitudes toward economic policies and social legislation 

Greater concern about the high level of taxation and the high level of gov- 
ernment spending is usually expressed by those with college education, by those 
in the upper occupational groups and the upper income groups. This undoubt- 
edly reflects the fact that taxation falls more heavily on these groups and they 
have seen themselves less specifically benefited by the government spending. The 
movement of a larger section of the population into these groups may increase 
the concern about taxation and government expenditure. 

When asked how an election would affect their personal finances, skilled 
laborers and farmers, as well as persons in the less privileged classes — Negroes, 
unskilled workers, people of low income — have indicated greatest expectations 
of financial benefit from a particular party’s victory. On the other hand, people 
in the higher status groups, the college educated, those with high incomes, or in 
professional and white-collar occupations indicated less feeling that their personal 
financial affairs could be affected by the election.’ It seems that people in the 
lower economic status groups are less secure in their jobs, and so are more de 
pendent upon the government policies which relate specifically to employment 
or unemployment, to relief and social security payments, or to support for agri- 
cultural programs. On the other hand, persons in the upper income groups feel 
their personal financial position is dependent more on their own activity and less 
on government policies. This suggests that with the growth of income and with 
more people gaining higher status jobs in 1965-70, fewer people may tend to 
identify their personal financial picture with a particular partisan victory. 

Attitudes toward government responsibility for social and economic affairs 
are illustrated by responses to the question: “Some people think the national 
government should do more in trying to deal with such problems as unemploy- 
ment, education, housing, and so on. Others think that the government is doing 


too much. On the whole, would you say that what the government is doing is 


* Campbell and Cooper, op. cit., chap. v. 
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about right, too much, or not enough?” * In October, 1952, 18 per cent thought 
we should do more, 47 per cent thought we were doing about right, 16 per cent 
thought we should do less, and 19 per cent made other responses. In October, 
1954, 26 per cent thought we should do more, 46 per cent thought we were about 
right, and 10 per cent thought we should do less. Again, 18 per cent made other 
responses. For almost all types of groups, somewhere between 45 and 55 per cent 
thought that we were doing about right. The tendencies toward the more liberal 
and more conservative positions, however, did seem to relate to certain other 
factors we have examined. The strongest support for more social legislation came 
from younger people, from people living in metropolitan centers, from skilled and 
unskilled laborers, and from union members. The strongest feelings for less social 
legislation came from older people, from people living in suburban and rural 
areas, from people with a college education, from professional and white-collar 
workers, and from those with high incomes. 

It must be noted however, that in all the categories, except the college 
educated and farm operator, a larger proportion of people indicated a prefer- 
ence for more social legislation than for less. Certainly, as of 1954, the public did 
not feel that government should retreat from the role it had begun to play in 
social and economic affairs. 

We might suppose that in 1965-70, higher education, higher occupational 
tatus and higher income may make a larger section of the population less de- 
pendent upon governmental action in these areas, and that there might therefore 
be less pressure on the government to advance social legislation. Yet we must be 
cautious about making predictions on the basis of this data. What it indicates is 
that these groups are farily well content with the actions that the government has 
been taking about the problems which are felt today, and with respect to which 
the government has been relatively active over the course of the past 15 years. 
How these groups will feel about new problems which may arise between now 
and 1965-70 is something else again. 

3. Tolerance 


Another political attitude which is closely related to age and to college 
education is that of tolerance for nonconformity in political attitudes. In a study 
which included among other things the development of a scale of tolerance, 
Samuel Stauffer discovered that as people get older they become less tolerant, 
and that people with more education are more tolerant. He found that both 
the older generation and the less educated are more likely to view people in rigid 
categories rather than to see shades of difference among them. Younger people 
and the more educated people are more inclined to be optimists. If the inter- 
national situation doesn’t worsen and internal dangers do not increase, one would 
expect that the increase in educational level, the increase in the number of 


younger voters would give support to greater tolerance for noncomformist posi- 


tions. On the other hand, we must remember that in the period 1965-70, indeed 


* Ibid 


S. Stauffer, Communism, Conformity and Civil Liberties (New York: Doubleday, 1955). 
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in the whole period from now until then, there will also be a larger group of 
older people in the population and this difference in attitude may be a point of 
serious friction between the older and younger sections of the voting population 
in 1970. 

4. Attitudes toward international affairs 


Studies of popular attitudes toward America’s involvement with problems 
in other parts of the world indicate that differences in education are among the 
most important differences separating the isolationists from the internationalists 
in our population, with the college educated being strongest on the internation- 
alist side.*° Other factors are also important, however. Isolationist attitudes 
appear to be stronger among people over 55, among skilled and unskilled labor- 
ers, and residents of metropolitan centers, while internationalist attitudes are 
stronger among younger people, professional, white-collar, and business people, 
among people with high incomes, and the residents of suburban areas. Thus, 
along with other factors which relate to the changing American position in world 
affairs, the rising level of education, and the increase in income and occupational 
status are likely to lead to a growth in internationalist attitudes and a decline in 
isolationist ones. American opinion will continue to be divided on international 
affairs, but it is likely that issues will shift so that attitudes labeled internation- 
alist today may be labeled isolationist in 1965-70. Internationalist attitudes will 
probably support deeper involvement of the U.S. in other parts of the world than 
is the case today. 


5. The position of labor unions 


Labor unions are organized and operate as a distinct self-conscious interest 
group in our political system. It is therefore necessary to examine more particu- 
larly the consequences of the projected growth of labor unions. Organized labor 
has operated largely as a pressure group bringing its influence to bear at particular 
points in the governmental system where decisions were being made which 
directly affected its members and the life of its organization. Though organized 
labor has tried to play a bipartisan role, and has maintained its contacts in both 
parties, obviously its ties with the Democratic party have been stronger than those 
with the Republican party, and union members vote Democratic more heavily 
than non-union members. The growth of union membership is not likely to 
increase the partisan commitment of the union movement however. Nor are 
unions likely to break away from their role as pressure groups by an attempt to 
become a labor party according to the pattern of European labor movements. In- 
deed, the expansion of union membership may in some respects complicate efforts 
of union leaders to make partisan alliances. The growth of the union movement 
rests not on the role of unions as a political force but on the role of unions in 
dealing with the on-the-job environment in which the worker finds himself. As 
the movement expands and includes more workers and more different kinds of 


workers, it will draw into itself even greater diversities with respect to political 


attitudes and partisan commitments. Consequently the movement will continue 


* See Campbell and Cooper, op. cit., for illustrative data. 
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to give its primary political attention to issues regarding its own stability and its 
own strength. If its own stability and strength are not made partisan issues be- 
tween the parties, then the partisan tie of the union leadership and the union 
movement will be less strong. Too large a section of the population will be in- 
volved in unions to make it politically wise for either party to build a program on 
ssues about union management. This does not mean that problems involving 
unions and industrial relations will cease to be important areas of public policy, 
but rather like so many other issues, they will be policy matters which are more 
likely to be fought out within each party than to be issues of specific partisan 
division. There is strong evidence that this is already occurring so far as the 
present political scene is concerned, and this is the trend which will probably 
continue. At the same time, because union affairs are likely to be matters of 
continual interest to public policy, the unions will continue to be a significant 
force in the political education of the population and will make continued efforts 
to interest its membership in political affairs. Its power as a pressure group with 
respect to specific union issues is likely to grow, just as the power of farm organiza- 
tions is likely to decline, simply because the population base on which they rest 
is changing. 
CONCLUSION 


The major conclusion to which our analysis leads is that with more educa- 
tion being available to larger sections of the population, with more people engaged 
in skilled and higher professional positions, and with more people sharing in a 
satisfying degree in the nation’s wealth, there is, if anything, a broadening out of 
the distribution of political power in our society. At least this is true of that por- 
tion of political power which is held by the electorate and which is dependent 
upon the maintenance of popular support. The franchise will be exercised by 
more people who have more critical awareness of what they are doing in their 
exercise of it, and who will pay more attention to the issues which are governed 
by it. The factors which we have been considering are operating in a direction 
to broaden the social basis for the sharing of power rather than to narrow it. 


The politician of the future will have to pay more attention to the opinions of 
a large public than heretofore. 
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THE LEGISLATOR AS SPECIALIST* 
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JoHN C. WaHLKE, Vanderbilt University 


HROUGHOUT AMERICAN SOCIETY and government, specialization 

in the division of labor and authority is now the rule. One would suppose, 

therefore, that members of legislative bodies — the persons principally 
charged with making authoritative decisions for the society and government — 
would have been forced by the increasing complexity of the problems they face 
to devise an appropriate system of specialization. If any such system, going beyond 
the long-established structure of standing committees, has developed, then a 
description of it and of the way it works should be relevant to the understanding 
of the modern legislative process. Most summary studies of Congress treat special- 
ization only incidentally... Yet Matthews’ recent interviews with United States 
senators indicate that they recognize and defer to the specialists among them, and 
that this habit is useful in getting their job done.?, Truman and Finer, in more 
generalized studies of the legislative process, note the occasional relevance 
particular substantive information. to legislators’ performance of their duties. 
However, neither seriously challenges the prevailing conception that the main 
bodies of special “subject matter” knowledge lie almost entirely outside the legisla- 
tive halls, and must be revealed and interpreted to legislators, rather than known 
or interpreted by them to one another. 

The denial that specialization is appropriate in the legislative process is 
supported by long-standing assumptions about the functions and desired behavior 
of law-makers. Consideration of technical problems has been associated with the 
kind of “detailed” regulation deemed more fitting for administrative agencies. It 
has commonly been thought proper for legislators to perform, instead of such 


“administrative” chores, other functions more closely related to broad policy 


* This study was made possible by grants from the Political Behavior Committee of the So 
Science Research Council. Mr. Eulau’s work was facilitated by a fellowship at the Cente 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences; Mr. Ferguson received assistance f 
Governmental Research Bureau and the All-University Research Fund of Michigan State 
Mr. Wahlke from the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences of Vanderbilt; Mr 
chanan from the University of Southern California. Neither the Council nor these instit 
tions, of course, are responsible for the study. 

"Incidental instances of specialization may be found in George B. Galloway, The Legis 
Process in Congress (New York: Crowell, 1955), p. 315; Roland Young, The Amer 
Congress (New York: Harper, 1958), p. 107; Stephen K. Bailey and Howard D. Sam 
Congress at Work (New York: Holt, 1952), pp. 203, 342 ff.; Bertram M. Gross, The Leg 
tive Struggle (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953), p. 388. Holbert N. Carroll, The Hou 
Representatives and Foreign Affairs (Pittsburgh: University Press, 1958), pp. 274-27¢ 

* Donald R. Matthews: “The Folkways of the United States Senate: Conformity to Group Norm 
and Legislative Effectiveness,” American Political Science Review, LIII (December, 1959 
1064-89. 

* David B. Truman, The Governmental Process (New York: Knopf, 1953), p. 334; Herman Finer 
The Theory and Practice of Modern Government (New York: Holt, 1949), pp. 382, 44€ 
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decisions: compromise, adjustment, integration of conflicting goals and values.‘ 
Related notions include the assumed omnicompetence of the legislator and its 
corollary, the theoretical equality of all members of the chamber. These are 
embodied in the structural features and common practices of legislative bodies — 
equality of voting power, reliance on administrative or interest-group experts to 
explain complex matters, reliance on staff experts and committee secretaries to 
lead in cross-examining these experts. Indeed, legislatures have often delegated 
their rule-making power to independent commissions, reluctantly choosing to 
divest themselves of some of their authority rather than to develop the expertise 
necessary to maintain it. 

The familiar legislative device which facilitates specialized consideration of 
substantive matters, and thus counteracts the accepted principle of generalization 
is, of course, the standing committee. But even committees are denied the formal 
authority that might accompany their specialized responsibility. They remain in 
theory representative of the whole house; their purpose is ostensibly economy of 
attention; their decisions are revocable by a bare majority. It is by tradition and 
informal agreement that their authority is in fact recognized and their decisions 
only occasionally overridden. It is also by informal acceptance that committees 
have come to be organized as mechanisms for developing and authenticating 
specialists, through the practice of recognizing seniority within the committee 
(a convention which puts at the head of the committee the majority member 
who, while not always best informed on subject-matter, is at least the longest 
exposed to information about it). 

Of course, the constitution of legislative bodies makes practically impossible 
any explicit attempt to recruit or to develop specialists among the membership. 


One source of expert knowledge is prior training and experience. No mechanism 


exists to bring a person with such qualifications into a district electoral campaign 
at the moment the legislative body needs his particular brand of knowledge. If 
»y accident such an individual enters the electoral contest, the legislature’s need 
for him in no way helps him to win the election. If by further coincidence he 
should happen to win, he may yet have to wait for accumulating seniority or a 
shift in party fortunes to gain the committee post best providing access to his area 
f specialty. Finally, after he has been trained, recruited, and given power by 
some such series of happy accidents, his local constituency may choose to cut him 
‘f in his prime on some quite irrelevant ground — or perhaps the relevant but 
perverse ground that he spends too much time on larger affairs and not enough 
on local ones. 

Between the structure that inhibits specialization and the philosophy that 
denies its value, or at the least ignores its relevance, we should expect specialists 
to arise only when they are badly needed. In the House of Representatives this 
seems principally to be the foreign policy area. Both Dahl and Carroll describe 
the crucial role of the “bellwether” — the member who, though he may occupy 


*See Finer, op. cit., Part IV; Carl J. Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Democracy (rev. 
ed.; Boston: Ginn, 1946), chap. 16, 
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no formal office, possesses the reputation for understanding some particular inter- 
national problem or area and is watched by others seeking cues as to the position 
they should take on issues in this area.’ The bellwether, Dahl savs, is “one whom 
his colleagues regard as relatively more ‘expert’ than they, and yet sufficiently akin 
to them to be trustworthy.” He acts as a communication link: “Just as one func- 
tion of Congress, taken as a whole, is to mediate between the non-expertness of 
the citizen and the expertness of the executive-administrative branch, so one func- 
tion of the Congressional policy specialist is to mediate between the non-experts 
in Congress and the experts on fact and policy in the executive-administra- 
tive....”° 

The expert describes the consequences of proposed actions, Dahl says. He 
“interprets reality” and formulates the alternative ways a decision might influence 
the course of events, given this reality. The non-expert decision-maker, on the 
other hand, tends to see alternatives in the light of values — his own or his con- 
stituents.’ Foreseeing, with the expert’s help, the consequences of some policy 
these values suggest, he is able to clarify his preferences and choose between the 
relevant alternatives. “Thus the function of the specialist at any point in the line 
is to define preferences to the more specialized at the ‘higher’ level of competence, 
and to define reality to the less specialized at the lower level.” The Foreign Re- 
lations Committee defines congressional preferences to President and State De- 
partment, and in turn helps to define to the members of Congress the world in 
which their preferred policies must survive. At the next level the non-expert 
congressman helps the committee to understand what his constituents want, 
and then describes to his constituents the reality he has learned from committee 
members. “Some such policy of ‘translating’ preferences and reality views at 
different levels is indispensable to the functioning of most modern organizations. 
In complicated situations requiring group organization it is usually the only way 
by which human purposes can be achieved.” * 

In the broader context of any “decisional system” (executive, legislative, 
or non-governmental) Snyder, Bruck, and Sapin have described the function of 
such a mechanism as conveying “information regarding the state of the relation- 
ship of the system to its setting” so that the decision-makers may have a “current 
picture of the success or failure of their actions and the relative adequacy of the 
system.” The functions include “information storage and organizational mem- 
ory.” ° 

Although states do not need foreign-policy specialists, we would expect them, 
by analogy, to need specialists in fields which are particularly complex, remote, or 
abstruse. Because a legislature is a representative institution, we might also ex- 
pect the communication function to link the body to various clienteles or consti- 
tuencies outside the legislative halls. In this case, the incidence of expertise should 


* Robert A. Dahl, Congress and Foreign Policy (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1950), p. 60; Carroll, 
op. cit., p. 276, 

* Ibid., p. 150. 

" Ibid., p. 162. 

*Richard C. Snyder, H. W. Bruck, and Burton Sapin, Decision-making as an Approach to the 
Study of International Politics (Princeton: Organizational Behavior Section, 1954) pp. 82-91. 
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reflect the principal problems of the surrounding society which it is that legisla- 
ture’s business to solve. Of course, the neat distinction which Dahl makes be- 
tween “reality” and “values” need not appear. The “reality world” of foreign 
policy contains few persons whom the congressman represents. The state legisla- 
tor, on the other hand, may receive descriptions of “reality” and “value prefer- 
ences” simultaneously from constituents, lobbyists, or administrators. Neverthe- 
less, he may still need the services of an expert fellow-member to help him sort 
them out. He may need, for example, to distinguish between genuine difficulties 
in regulating some industry (which the people involved in it can best appraise) 
and the preference of these people not to be regulated at all (which colors their 
description of the difficulties involved). 

In view of the obstacles to specialization, we may assume that it appears 
only when the maintenance of the legislature requires its services: i.e., that if 
legislators rely upon experts in certain fields, they need assistance in coping with 
the decisions they encounter with regard to these particular fields. At the same 
time, the specialization system would not be entirely independent of the struc- 
tural peculiarities of the chamber. How the jurisdictions of committees are 
divided; whether staff services exist to perform communication functions through 
alternative channels; the role of the parties in providing decision cues; constitu- 
tional provisions which entrust the legislature with authority in some areas and 
deny it in others; the size of the chambers; the tenure and turnover of members 
—all of these may shape the structure of a particular legislature’s system of 
informal expertise. 

THE ExTENT OF SPECIALIZATION 


Our research into certain critical role orientations of American state leg- 


islators® did not originally seem to require investigation of informal specialization, 
but we were led quite early in the project to suspect that this might nonetheless 
be a phenomenon to be reckoned with.’° 

Three questions asked of 471 out of 504 American state legislators provide an 
/pportunity to examine the extent and character of specialization: 


a. Is there any particular subject or field of legislation in which you consider yourself par 
ticularly expert —I mean when it comes to dealing with proposed legislation in that field? 
What (field) is that? 


Why is that (i.e., that you are expert)? 


Could you name five or six members of the House (Senate) whom you consider particu- 
larly expert in their respective fields? [Interviewer recorded name and field of each.] 


’During the legislative sessions of 1957, 94 per cent of California, 100 per cent of New Jersey, 
94 per cent of Ohio, and 91 per cent of Tennessee legislators were intensively interviewed. 
For a statement of the aims and methods of this research see papers, “The Role Concept 
and the Comparative Study of State Legislatures,” and “Inter-State Variations in Legislators 
Role Conceptions,” delivered at the Annual Meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, St. Louis, Missouri, September, 1958 (Washington: American Political Science 
Association, 1958, multilith). 


Unanticipated voluntary comments in response to certain queries during the pretesting of the 


schedule revealed a consistent preoccupation with specialization, a considerable consensus 
on who the experts were and an obvious self-consciousness by legislators of their own 
expertise. 
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Specialization was widely regarded as accepted and acceptable practice: 9] 
per cent named one or more members they considered specialists in some sub- 
stantive field, and 83 per cent named fields in which they themselves were, or 
were becoming, expert.'? Only 3 per cent considered specialization on their own 
part undesirable, unwise, or impossible, and only 2 per cent denied that there 
were specialists in the legislature.'* 

Altogether, 2,105 “nominations” — each consisting of the name of a person 
and the field in which he specialized — were made by the 91 per cent who 
named one or more experts.’® Since the legislators were unrestricted as to what 
fields they might mention, the responses were recorded verbatim and subse- 
quently coded into 27 categories, of which 20 accounted for 97 per cent of the 
nominations. The distribution, combining all four state groups, is given in 
Table I. 

The fields of law and finance, which account for about a third of the nomi- 
nations, have two common characteristics. First, they are complex and technical. 
Second, they involve the two important techniques — law writing and budgeting 
— through which the legislature exercises control over the economy, the society, 
and the government. If we think of expertise as a communication function, these 
are not only channels through which the legislature becomes aware of conditions 
in the outside world, but also techniques by which it translates its own purposes 
into instruments which affect this world. A poorly written law, a tax loophole, 
a vague appropriation item — these imperfectly communicate the intent of the 
legislature. 

The ranking of the other fields appears to be more in order of their impor- 
tance than of their complexity. This suggests that in contrast to Congress, exper- 
tise in the states is not so much a matter of familiarity with genuinely esoteric 
affairs as of simple distribution of the work load. Limitations inherent in the 
part-time nature of state legislative office encourage each member to devote his 
attention to matters with which he is already to some extent familiar, and to rely 
upon others to guide him in his decisions on unfamiliar ones. This may be why 
specialization is more obvious in state legislatures than in Congress. 

These cumulated results do not reveal the variations between states with 
respect to the subjects where experts most frequently appear. The fields in which 
nominations totaled 5 per cent or more of the total made in that chamber are 
given in Table II. 

Two of the expected sources of difference between states — socio-economic 
characteristics of the population, and structural-political characteristics of the 


™ A few went so far as to incorporate the notion of expertise into their descriptions of the role 
of legislator, even before the interviewer asked these questions. For example: “The legislature 
is made up of groups of specialists in certain fields. ... Mine is natural resource conserva- 
tion.” “It’s like a bunch of doctors . . . one specializes in the stomach, one in the chest, 
and so forth.” 

™ Because “expert” is a rather strong term, interviewers recorded any objections to it, but con- 
tinued the questioning in terms of competence, special interest or concern. The majority 
( 61 per cent) did not balk at the word. 

* A legislator might name one person as expert in two fields, or two persons as expert in the same 
field. In either case, two “nominations” were counted. 
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TasLe | 


Fietps oF SPECIALIZATION IN WuicH Experts Were NomINaTepD* 








Specific subject-matter Percentage 


legal and judicial matters, code revision, 

enforcement, civil rights, constitution, 
criminal law 

Finance taxation, ways and means, revenue, bud- 
geting, appropriations 

Education public schools 

Agriculture - ‘ farming, livestock and dairies, specific com- 
modities 

Conservation ..........................-.-....-..--.water, natural resources 

Local Government municipal and county government and 
administration, metropolitan problems 

Labor peas ret ime ..-..-.---industrial relations 


Transportation -.............. ........highways, trucks, traffic, safety, railroads, 
aviation 


State Government ...................—.----... organization, administration, civil service 
a commerce, investment, loans, mortgages 
Welfare ..... esnniiend ' .......social welfare, juvenile delinquency, pen- 


sions, adoptions, problems of women, 
the aged 


Health — a ........medicine, mental health 
Insurance 

Fish and Game eoveseeweeeee-coOmmercial fishing 
a ee me .....wholesale and retail trade 
Manufacturing and Mining ..... oil, gravel 

Military and Veteran Affairs 


NNN Ww Ww Ww 


— 


Other (less than 1% each) : liquor regulation, utilities, elections, real 
estate, communications, independent 
authorities, licensing, logging, entertain- 
ment, construction 


Total (2,105 nominations) 





* The total of all nominations made by 429 legislators in four states equals 100 per cent. 


legislative system —are reflected in this distribution. As an example of the 
first, the California legislature, which for years has been struggling with a $12- 
billion proposal for conserving its water resources, shows the greatest need for 
experts in the conservation-and-water field. Though it is an industrial state, 
strikes had been comparatively rare in the years preceding this study, and fewer 
experts in labor-management relations appear there than in the other three states. 
On the other hand, Tennessee, the most rural state of the four, requires the most 
agricultural expertise. New Jersey, where national corporations have their head- 
quarters near the Manhattan financial complex, requires the most expertise in 


banking and commerce.'* These differences also suggest that the expertise sys- 


‘All the differences between states noted are statistically significant at the .95 level of probability 
or higher. Except as noted, the term “significant” will hereafter be used exclusively at this 
level, and differences between states will not be mentioned in the text unless they reach this 
level. Significance was computed from charts giving conservative critical limits for differences 
between two proportions based on given N’s. This procedure is equivalent to computing x’ 


for a fourfold table and utilizing only the information that significance is above or below the 
95 level. 
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Taste Il 


Frecps oF Expertise in Wich Occurrep More THAN 5 Per CENT OF 
NoMINATIONS IN ANY CHAMBER* 





California New Jersey Ohio Tennessee 


House Senate House Senate House Senate House Senate 
Number of nominations 397 159 286 74 643 


Law ... 9% 9% 9% ‘4% 25% 
a ee my 6 11 8 21 
Education ies 11 14 16 7 11 
Agriculture x 7 6 9 10 

















IID sintuitimenctccsmtcnecennsaizontes I 19 
Local government 6 
III <i ctneaisemmammieiiainn a 


State government 





a ee 
Health 


Insurance 








a 
All others (less than 5% each) .. 


100% 100% 100% 100% 





* The question called for each respondent to name “five or six’’ experts. Some named more, some 
think of this many, some did not name experts for various reasons. There was, of course, a wide variatior 
the size of the chambers. Use of percentages of all nominations in a chamber equalizes for these differer 
as well as any single measure can, and permits comparison between states where nominations were few and 
those where they were many. The 5 per cent cut-off point is approximately equivalent to nomination by 2 
per cent of the membership, subject to some variation from chamber to chamber 


tem adapts itself to the changing problems of a state, and that a different distri- 
bution may be expected in other states, or even in these a few years hence. Such 
adaptability is one of the strengths of an informal system. The standing com- 
mittee system, though technically flexible, since it may be altered by simple res- 
olution, often preserves an inconsequential or virtually idle committee (such as 
Engrossment and Enrollment) so that someone may be chairman of it. 

The second source of differences — legislative structure — is best illustrated 
by Ohio, where financial expertise appears in abundance despite the fact that 
the state’s budget is small and its debt low compared to its resources. Examina- 
tion of the committee structure showed these experts had apparently been 
spawned by the division of the Committee on Finance into three “sections” (i.e., 
subcommittees). Legal expertise also is in great demand in Ohio, where bill- 
drafting is formally entrusted to Ohio State University law students. As one 
legal expert explained: “Members started coming to me to read their bills and 
see if they were all right constitutionally. Pretty soon I got a reputation for hav- 
ing experience in these matters and everyone started coming to me.” By compari- 
son, California’s lack of interest in legal specialization may be explained by the 
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existence there of a Legislative Counsel bureau employing twenty-six attorneys 
and twenty-two clerks to draft bills, index them, and estimate their constitu- 
tionality." 

With respect to the amount, rather than the kind, of specialization in the 
four states, the differences, though occasionally significant, were not consistent 
and did not follow any obvious pattern. California was the most specialized. 
There 90 per cent or more of the membership of each chamber both considered 
themselves specialists and named others as specialists. These proportions in both 
Tennessee chambers were below 80 per cent, and in the Tennessee lower house, 
where turnover is quite high, many members were unable to name the “five or 
six” experts requested. New Jersey and Ohio fell in between, but there were dif- 
ferences between chambers that could not readily be explained. Hypotheses that 
the states would differ according to the strength of the party system, the impor- 
tance of the part played by committees, or the pattern of tenure and turnover, 
could not be demonstrated, although the data did not clearly contradict them. 

The safest conclusion, in the absence of studies of a large number of legis- 
latures, is that informal specialization varies more in detail than in amount, that 
it conforms to some extent to the political and constitutional configurations of 
particular states, that it may become more relevant to legislatures facing problems 
thrown up by especially complex economies, but that it is likely to be present 
to some degree in any legislature. Tentatively, it may be considered a prerequisite 
for the successful functioning of a legislature in a modern state. 


CoNSENSUS ON EXPERTS 


So far we have considered only the fields in which experts were nominated; 
there might be few or many legislators sharing these nominations. For example, 
all seven nominations for fish and game expert in the New Jersey Senate went 
to one member. This is unanimous consensus among the one-third of the mem- 
bership who named an expert in this area. At the other extreme, the fifteen 
nominations for insurance expert in the Tennessee House were shared among 
four members with three nominations each, one with two, and one with one. 
Here the top-ranking expert got only 20 per cent of the nominations. There 
could hardly be less consensus. 

By averaging these percentages, obtained by ranking experts in all major 
fields in any chamber, we may arrive at a rough index of consensus on expertise 
within that chamber. The results are shown in Table III. 

The fifty-one first-ranking experts in these major fields averaged 55 per cent 
of the nominations in their field. In simplified, “on-the-average” terms, we may 


say that more than half of those legislators seeking a particular kind of expert 
will pick the same person, and more than four-fifths will pick one of the top 
three. Of these fifty-one top experts, thirty-three occupied the chair of one of the 
committees having jurisdiction in the field. This indicates substantial correspond- 


* There are other statistically significant differences not treated here, for example, Tennessee’s rela- 
tive unconcern for financial expertise, and the appearance in the New Jersey Senate (but not 
the House) of legal experts. Obviously, socio-economic and legislative-structural do not ex- 
haust the possible differentiating factors. 
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Taste Ill 


ConsENSUS ON Top THREE EXPERTS IN Major Fietps in Eight CHAMBER 





California New Jersey Ohio 
House Senate House Senate Hous Senate House 





First expert / 60% 10% 
Second expert 

Third expert 

All others nominated 


Number of nominations 464 121 
Number of major fields* 5 + 
Size of chamber da 139 34 





* The names of the fields are given in Table II. 


ence between the formal and informal systems of specialization, although the 
difference is great enough to demonstrate that “expert” is not merely a synonym 
for “chairman” in the vocabulary of these legislators. 

A comparison of chamber sizes (given on the last line of Table III) with 
consensus (given on the top line) will make apparent the most striking relation- 
ship in the table: the strong inverse correlation between size of chamber and 
consensus on experts. From the 21-man New Jersey Senate, where consensus on 
top experts is 70 per cent, down to the 139-man Ohio House, where consensus is 
only 42 per cent, the houses fall in perfect rank-order with only one minor devia- 
tion, the California Senate. This is not unexpected. In a large chamber, mem- 
bers cannot know everyone’s capabilities, and mere size increases the likelihood 
that several qualified specialists will be available. 


THE Bases OF SPECIALIZATION 
Further clues to the part specialization plays in the legislative process may 
be found in the ways individual legislators acquire the reputation and the sense 
of being specialists or experts. Table IV shows the reasons given by respondents 
when they were asked why they were expert in one field or another. 


Taste IV 


Reasons GIVEN BY LEGISLATORS FOR THEIR OWN EXPERTISE 





California New Jersey Ohic 
Number of responses* 2 107 188 


Experience in occupation ........ : = 30% 


Other personal experience 14 
Political experience 15 
Problem important to district 2. .-2-.-.------00--- . 1] 
Other personal involvement ........ Se a ee a 19 
eee eee me 11 


100% 100% 100% 





* Since respondents could name more than one field, and different reasons for expertise in the same field, or in 
different fields, percentages are based on the total number of responses, 636, given by 395 members 
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More than a third of the responses dealt with occupational experience. For 
example, one member said: 

Certain of us are better equipped along certain lines. I have a B.A., but I’ve specialized in 
farming and the dairy business, so I’m rated as one of the agricultural experts. There are not to< 


many members familiar with it in a practical way. This is a job of specialization, and we carry 
most of the agricultural legislation. It’s easier for us to explain a bill. 


In the more industrial states, this response category was smaller, suggesting 
that occupation alone is not considered adequate for dealing with complex prob- 
lems, even by those who would like to be experts. (Differences between Cali- 
fornia and Ohio, California and Tennessee, New Jersey and Tennessee are 
significant. ) 

The second category includes those who advanced membership in a minority 
group, experience as a soldier, parent, sportsman or fisherman, experience with 
a physical handicap, or educational contact with a problem as a rationale for 
specialization. For example, one transportation expert said: “I did a term paper 
on the economics of transportation at college and it interested me very much. 
I carried this interest over into my work with the Chamber of Commerce.” 

The cateogry of “political experience” was a minor one except in New Jersey, 
where the parties practice informal rotation of office-holders from local to state 
positions and back. (New Jersey differs significantly from Ohio and Tennessee.) 

Typical of the responses citing the importance of some field of expertise to a 
legislator’s district were these: 

[Agriculture] I come from a farming district and I’m sympathetic to the problems of the 
farmer. I’ve tried to fit myself to represent agriculture. 

[Fish and game] All the fish canners live in my district . . . I've lived in the atmosphere all 
[State government] If I don’t become an expert in civil service legislation I'll be out on my 
It’s dictated by my constituency, with a tremendous number of governmental employees. 


The “personal involvement” category includes replies attributing expertise 
to a feeling that some problem is important to the individual legislator or to the 
state, as well as those indicating that specialization is itself mecessary or worth- 
while. Examples of the range, and the mixed motivations, in this category are: 


[Labor] I feel some problems . . . I’m interested well, the strong groups have competent 
ybbyists who push their bills. I know injustices, but I don’t know the technicalities, in unemploy- 


ment compensation, for instance . . . and I try to influence the experts. 

Each legislator looks for a specialty for two reasons: (1) It’s a vehicle to travel on, and 
(2) to satisfy himself . . . to feel he’s doing some good. . . . | examined the fields to see what 
were the most important subjects of state-wide interest, which each area would see as important 
for years to come. I was looking for a vehicle to move forward in state politics. 

[Transportation] It’s not that the subject [highway safety] appeals to me particularly, but 
people are interested and you don’t hurt somebody by working on it. It’s an ideal field — high 
publicity content without controversy 


“Legislative assignment,” the second largest category, reinforces the sugges- 
tion that the needs of the system play an important part in selection of a spe- 


cialty. Here the responses attributed expertise to information or interest acquired 
as a result of experience as a committee member or a legislative investigator. This 
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class of responses appears more frequently in Ohio and California, the two states 
where committees play an important part in the decisional process (difference 
significant for Ohio only). 
Especially revealing among these responses are those calling attention to the 
importance of quite fortuitous events in the acquisition of a field of specialization: 
I have spent a great deal of time with alcoholic beverage control because my first assignment 
was to it, when it was an important issue, and I became identified with it. 


I was on the Welfare Committee my first session. We had a big baby-selling stink at the 
time. 


On the whole, the distribution of reasons for specialization suggests that 
personal and occupational background may determine a legislator’s preference 
for a particular specialization area, but the political demands and functional 
needs of the legislative system play a major part in determining his eventual 
choice. 

Confirmation of this is found in the fact that legislative tenure and formal 
education are the factors most closely related to attribution of expertise by others, 
as indicated by Table V. Apparently one must stay in the legislature long enough 
to demonstrate that his skills are useful before he achieves wide recognition as an 
expert. Although formal education has been acquired before entering the body, 
it is presumably the demonstrated consequences of this education, rather than the 
possession of the diploma itself, that the members use as a criterion for selecting 
experts. 

Taste V 


TENURE AND EDUCATION AS RELATED TO EXPERTISE 





Length of service in legislature 1-4 years 5-9 years 10 or more year 


~ 


Number ) 116 


38% 54: 


All others 3 62 


100% 





Elementary High College, College Law 
school incomplete graduate, school graduat 
only except law graduate 


85 


14% 
86 


100% 


100% 


100% 100% 





* Those selected as experts in some field by 5 per cent or more of their fellow members. 


One apparent exception-——the lower proportion of experts among law 
graduates — while falling short of significane, does support the importance of 
legislative demand as a factor in expertise. Law and education are each chosen 
by a fourth of the legislators as the field in which they are, or desire to become, 
expert. By the very minimal standard — nomination by only one fellow member 
— only 17 per cent may be called legal and only 9 per cent educational “experts.” 
Quite obviously there are more candidates than positions in both fields. How- 
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ever, 36 per cent of legislators are lawyers, but only 3 per cent are teachers by 
profession. So many lawyers do not even offer themselves as experts in this field, 
and, of those who do, not all are chosen. By contrast, there are hardly enough 
teachers to fill the seats on the education committees, so one with any legislative 
competence stands a good chance of being nominated as an expert as soon as he 
becomes known. 

Further examination of the responses to this question suggests that in playing 
the role of an informal expert or specialist, the legislator fulfills a dual respon- 
sibility which is quite distinct from the behavior expected of an administrator, 
lobbyist, or citizen witness who might bring before the group somewhat the same 
information. These latter may appear to the members as “special pleaders,” as 
“interested” (i.e., biased) sources of information. When the same material is 
interpreted by a fellow legislator considered an expert in the matter, a person 
subject to known and understandable party and district pressures, this informa- 
tion becomes a more dependable guide for legislative decision. The responsibility 
of the specialist toward his fellows is implicit in the following accounts of how 
certain legislators acquired and perform the role of expert: 

[Insurance] I never discussed [a compensation bill] on the floor because people would think 
| was doing it because I’m in the insurance business. I voted for putting it in the hands of the 


private companies . . . and that was all right because the others expected me to .. . but I felt I 
would lose the respect of other members if I fought for the bill on the floor. 


[Judicial Affairs] They organized a committee to reorganize the court system and they 
wanted two non-lawyers to carry the legislation who wouldn’t ever be appointed to the bench. 
[Racing] The laws with regard to races being held for charity were being abused. [The 
Speaker] just picked me out and told me to get busy rewriting them. There was no district angle 
we have no tracks, so I’m independent. 


[Licensing of professions] Licensing has always been requested by the group concerned. 

Since that was behind all the legislation, it had been piecemeal . . . not consistent. I saw nothing 

s being done, and I have no ties with any pressure group in the field. I’ve made an effort to 
yecome an expert in a field in which there was a vacuum. 

Of course, it is impossible to say how far this implied restraint and avoidance 
of interest representation is carried in practice. At least there is the feeling that 
the legislator-expert should play a dual role, responsible in some degree to his col- 
leagues. The allegiance of the lobby expert, by contrast, lies entirely outside the 
body, subject to no conflicting claim. 

Finally, it was apparent that legislators tended to select members of their own 
party as experts, though not to the exclusion of opposition members. This reflects 
he usefulness of the expert who is a functioning part of the internal decision 
system, who may be appraised as a partisan and a person as well as a conveyor of 
special information. 

In sum, a genuine winnowing process takes place in the informal selection of 
experts. Previous experience — occupational, educational or incidental — is not 
f itself a guarantee of recognition. Assignment to a committee by accident or by 
lesign; concern with a pressing problem; political ambition; the supply and de- 


mand for information, within the group as a whole or within one of its parties; 


lemonstration over the years that one is a trustworthy guide to action — these all 
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influence the choice of specialists. They play a joint role — that of expert and 
that of legislator — and the latter component is apparently the more important 
one. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF SPECIALIZATION 


In order to relate the above findings, which are based on legislators’ percep- 
tions, to more strictly behavioral data, we have investigated the impact of spe- 
cialization on legislative output in one state.*° The number of bills introduced 
and passed by a legislator was used as an index of his contribution to the law that 
governs the state. The committees to which these bills were referred was used 
as the standard for classifying them by subject-matter field. By this technique we 
hold constant the advantage any member may have in passing certain bills be- 
cause he belongs to the committee which considers them. In other words, if 
Jones, widely acknowledged to be an expert in education, authors or co-authors 
more bills that are referred to the Education Committee, recommended out 
by it, and subsequently enacted into law, than does Smith, also a member 
of the committee but not recognized as an education expert, then we may infer 
that Jones through his expertise has had some distinctive influence on the laws 
that govern public schools. We also must control for the possibility that Jones 
is more effective than Smith in general, not just with respect to education. 
If we can do this for a number of different Joneses in different fields of specializa- 
tion, we may test whether recognition of expertise, which so far has been treated 
only as a perceptual datum, has any consequences with respect to government. 
(Of course, we cannot attempt to say what these consequences would be.) 

Of the fifteen major fields of expertise in California (both chambers), twelve 
were selected where (a) committee jurisdiction corresponded to field of expertise 
closely enough to be used as a standard, and (b) there was fairly high consensus 
on who the experts were. When principal experts (those receiving 15 per cent 
or more of nominations in the field) and committee chairmen were designated, 
they were found to be distributed as follows: 


Experts 


Non-experts - 


The empty cell was filled by selecting from these same committees a control 
group of twelve legislators who were neither chairmen nor experts in that field, 
but who were judged equivalent to chairmen and experts in stature and senior- 
ity..7 The average number of bills passed by the member of each group was 
computed, first for all bills outside the specialization field (i.e., not referred to 
this particular committee) and second for all bills within the field. With respect 
to the first measure, the largest difference did not reach the .68 level of signifi- 


* California was chosen because of its full access to bill histories. In this session more than 7,000 


7,0 
bills were introduced, some 35 per cent of them enacted. Data for this analysis were taken 
from: California Legislature, 1957 Regular Session, Final Calendar of Legislative Business 
(Sacramento, 1957), Senate, pp. 28-37, 44-63, 122-26; Assembly, pp. 60-84, 98-171. 

" Deliberate matching was required, for random choice from the population of non-expert, non- 
chairman members of these committees would give a disproportionate number of freshmen 
and other non-influentials and hence stack the test in favor of the specialists and chairmen. 
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cance, suggesting that the groups were fairly well equated. Thus any differences 
found in their ability to influence the passage of their specialized bills is much 
more meaningful.?* 

With respect to their success in securing passage of bills within their area of 
specialization, there are substantial differences, and these prove to be significant 
when experts are compared to non-experts.’® Experts authored an average of 
some eighteen successful bills in their field if they were chairmen, thirteen if 
they were not. Chairmen who were not experts authored only seven successful 
bills in the field of their committee jurisdiction during the session, while the 
control group authored five such bills. 

Though one might suppose that an expert would influence his following 
when they observe the way he votes on a controversial matter within his field of 
competence, such a tendency could not be demonstrated from the California roll- 
calls. Those who named a particular member as expert were somewhat more 
likely than the rest of the members to vote as he did, but no consistent differences 
appeared between their votes on matters within his field and matters outside it. 
Apparently the expert’s success in getting his bills enacted hinges upon his control 
in the early stages of bill-shaping and committee revision and consideration rather 
than upon his influence after an issue has been recognized as controversial, differ- 
ences structured and sides chosen. Though experts appeared in all the chambers 
studied, it is quite probable that they exercise their influence at different stages 
of the law-making process where there are variations from state to state in custom- 
ary procedures. 

CoNCLUSIONS 

Specialization — the process by which an individual legislator brings to the 
group’s deliberation the product of his personal competence in a subject-matter 
field — appears to be a characteristic of the functioning of state legislatures. This 
specialization is a reality: real in the perception of the legislators and real in its con- 


sequences for the laws that regulate society. This should not be surprising in 


*The means and standard deviations for each of the groups, and the probabilities of significant 
differences between them, are as follows: 
NON-SPECIALIZED BILLS PASSED 

Group Mean S.I 

Expert chairmen 37.3 43. 
Non-expert chairmen 29.4 
Expert non-chairmen 39.4 
Non-expert non-chairmen 35.5 


2) 


Difference between 

Groups 1 and 2 
| eevee 
l and 4 ..... 


NmMONN 


*Means and standard deviations and probabilities of significant differences are as follows: 
SPECIALIZED BILLS PASSED 
Group Mean S.D Difference between 

Expert chairmen ..._. . 8 12. Groups l and2 ..._... 

Non-expert chairmen 7.1 ‘ it kee 

Expert non-chairmen ....... 13.0 13. l and 4 

Non-expert non-chairmen 4.8 5. 2 and 3 
2 and 4 ....... 
3 and 4. 
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specialized society and government were it not for the tradition that the job of 
a legislature in a system of separated powers is to determine broad policy, to referee 
group conflicts, to allocate values, to represent citizens in their geographical clumps 
— and to leave technical, substantive, narrow, specialized affairs to the adminis- 
trators. 

Especially at the state level it appears that legislatures are perennially 
confronted with decisions where a technical minutia of no obvious significance 
to the layman may be the precise point on which policy — broad or narrow 
—turns. The effect on highways of an increase in the truck weight limit, how 
much paregoric may safely be dispensed without a prescription, the size of a 
standard prune crate, the limit on balloon payments to second mortgages, the 
effect on sanitation of fishing in reservoirs, the closing date of squirrel season, the 
relation of attorney to physician in private adoptions, the impact of oil severance 
taxes on petroleum production, salaries of beginning teachers versus experienced 
ones — something more than a coherent political philosophy is required to take 
a comfortable position in such matters. 

Long ago a framework for distributing the work-load — the committee system 
— evolved. It permits specialization, but it creates as well as solves problems: 
how may committees be kept flexible enough to deal with changing conditions, 
on what basis are chairmen to be selected, on what criteria are committee deci- 
sions to be made, when is the house to ratify them? In response to the need of 
members for more guidance than the committee system provides, an informal 
system of expertise appears to have developed alongside, and overlapping, it. 
Trusted members who are believed to have superior knowledge of certain sub- 
jects achieve recognition as specialists. They guarantee to their fellows the feasi- 
bility of certain proposals, challenge others. They process and digest raw facts 
and communicate them in the form of “do” or “don’t” recommendations — rec- 
ommendations expressed in the authorship of bills, by questions in hearing, by 
stands taken in caucus, by remarks made at lunch. The experts appear, to 
some extent at least, responsible to their fellows for exercising restraint in 
their espousal of personal interests. Thus they help others distinguish “reality” 
or “technical knowledge” from “values,” “preferences,” or “political knowledge” 
in areas unfamiliar to them. In recompense for their efforts they are given the 
confidence of their fellows — their bills go through, they shape policy — they 
have power. 

How expert are these experts, really? Certainly the comparison should be 
made with other legislators rather than with lobbyists or bureau people. The best 
answer is in terms of their communication function: they are able to translate the 
arcana of a segment of society into terms that permit legislators, who after all are 
part-time officials, to estimate the relative merits and probable consequences of 
proposals, and they may (especially in the case of legal experts) help translate 
the wishes of their fellows into laws that constrain, rather than confuse, the 
public affected by them. 

The limiting factors on the development of genuine expertise are the in- 
ability of the legislature to recruit the specialists it needs, to retain the ones it 
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develops in view of the district system of elections and high turnover, and to get 
the ones it has into the right posts in face of partisanship, factionalism, and sen- 
iority. The strength of the informal system of expertise lies in its ability to bring 
whatever talent is at hand to bear on particular problems, recurrent or non-recur- 
rent, and to adapt to the constitutional and political limitations placed upon the 
legislature. 


That legislative bodies manage to bureaucratize to the extent they do is testi- 
mony to the demand upon them. Apparently, informal specialization meets a 
felt need, for it appears to be generated by the problems of the particular society 
being governed, to correspond to the internal requirements of the system, and to 
affect the output of laws that govern that society. 
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THE FEDERATION OF GERMAN EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS: A POLITICAL 
INTEREST GROUP 


RONALD F. BUNN 


University of Texas 


OST OF THE RECENT literature dealing with West German inter- 

est groups and their roles in the political process is intended either to 

provide initial and tentative typologies by which the groups can be 
classified and distinguished or to demonstrate how a particular set of interests, 
such as that of labor or of the business community, is broadly defined and pro- 
jected into the political arena.!’ While each of these approaches has much to 
contribute to the eventual construction of theoretical models, studies of particular 
interest groups may provide data by which these models can be verified and 
refined. It is therefore the purpose of this paper to focus on a single West Ger- 
man interest group, the Federation of German Employers’ Associations (BDA), 
giving primary attention to its internal structure and decision-making processes, 
the techniques by which it seeks to influence public policy, and the ideology 
which it has formulated both explicitly and implicitly as a statement and ration- 
ale of its goals. The writer does not presume to develop on the basis of an exam- 
ination of one group a conceptual schema describing the role and impact on 
public policy of West German interest groups. Indeed, little effort is made to 
discover empirically the political significance of the group under consideration. 
Such an undertaking would involve an assessment of factors outside the scope 
of the present inquiry. Moreover, it should not be inferred by the reader that 
because the BDA has been singled out, this is the most influential interest group 
for West German businessmen. However, there is the underlying assumption 
in this paper that the BDA is one of several business interest groups which, be- 
cause of its scope of membership and activities, justifies special attention in view- 
ing the interest group complex of the West German business community. 


I 


In 1949 the BDA was established as the central federation of West German 
employers’ associations. With its creation the business community virtually com- 


pleted the revival in Western Germany of the employers’ association structure 


*I am referring paticularly to Rupert Breitling, Die Verbaende in der Bundesrepublik (Me 
heim am Glan, 1955); Theodor Eschenburg, Herrschaft der Verbaende? (Stuttgart, 
Taylor Cole, “Functional Representation in the German Federal Republic,” Midwest Journal 
of Political Science, II (August, 1958), 256-77; Gabriel A. Almond, “The Politics of Germar 
Business,” in Hans Speier and W. Philips Davison (eds.), West German Leadership 
Foreign Policy (White Plains: Row, Peterson, 1957), pp. 195-241; Wolfgang Hirsch-Weber 
“Some Remarks on Interest Groups in the German Federal Republic,” in Henry W. Ehrn 
(ed.), Interest Groups on Four Continents (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1958), 
pp. 96-116; and Joseph H. Kaiser, Die Reprdasentation Organisiterter Interessen (Berlin, 
1956). 


? Bundesvereinigung der Deutschen Arbeitgeberverbaende 
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which had been abolished by the National Socialist government.* However, in 
contrast to its counterpart of the pre-1933 era, the Vereinigung der Deutschen 
Arbeitgeberverbaende (VDA), the BDA includes within its membership not 
only employers’ associations in industry, but those also in banking, insurance, 
transportation, trade, crafts, and agriculture. While no official claim is made by 
the BDA, reliable estimates of the scope of its membership suggest that it speaks 
for the management of sixty to eighty per cent of the privately owned enterprises 
in the Federal Republic.* The primary task of the constituent groups of the BDA 
is to represent management in the collective bargaining procedure, which is con- 
ducted generally within a Land or similar regional area on a multi-employer 
basis. The BDA does not act as a collective bargaining agent, but is rather a 
co-ordinating agency for the constituent members, advising them on labor poli- 
cies, promoting a common front among employers in their relations with orga- 
nized labor, and representing the managerial view in labor matters before the 
public and various administrative and legislative agencies of the federal govern- 
ment.® 


The employers’ association structure, at the apex of which is the BDA, is 
organized both vertically and horizontally. Organized on the vertical principle 


are the associations, and their federations, which are confined to employers with- 
in a single or closely related industry or branch of the economy. There are 
several tiers within the vertical structure. For example, employers in the metal 
industry belong directly to a Land metal employers’ association; the Land metal 
employers’ associations are joined together into a national metal employers’ asso- 


* Historical accounts of the pre-1933 German employers’ associations are to be found in Gerhard 
Kessler, Die deutschen Arbeitgeberverbaende (Leipzig, 1907), and A. Liebrock, Geschichte, 
Organisation und Aufgaben der Arbeitgeberverbaende (Berlin, 1922). 

lolf Weber cites an estimate of 80 per cent in his Der Kampf zwischen Kapital und Arbeit 
(6th ed.; Tuebingen, 1954), p. 114. A staff member of the BDA estimated in 1958 to the 
author that at least 60 per cent of such employers are represented in the BDA structure. 
organization of the West German business community is patterned essentially after a 
tripartite structure that is historicaly rooted in the nineteen century. In addition to em- 
ployers’ associations and economic association (Wirtschaftsverbaende), there are economic 
chambers, which may be classified as either agricultural chambers (Landswirtschaftskam- 
mern), handicraft chambers (Handwerkskammern), or industry and trade chambers (In- 
dustrie-und Handelskammern). Membership in the employers’ associations, economic as- 
sociations, and economic chambers overlap to a certain extent. Whereas the employers’ 
associations confine themselves to labor policy matters and collective bargaining, the eco- 
nomic associations exist to promote the economic interests of management, particularly in 
the areas of import-export policies, cartel] legislation, price and credit controls, tax matters 
and the like. At the apex of the industrial economic associations’ structure is the Federation 
of German Industry (Bundesverband der Deutschen Industrie). The economic chambers 
are, in most Lander, public law corporations which supervise the licensing of businessmen 
and artisans, maintain control over apprenticeship training, and advise the Land authorities 
on matters affecting the occupational interests of their members. The central federation of 
the industry and trade chambers is the German Industry and Trade Diet (Deutsches In 
dustrie-und Handelstag). The activities of the central federations of these three types of 
organizations are co-ordinated through their common membership in the Gemeinschaft 
sausschuss der Deutschen Gewerblichen Wirtschaft, a general secretariat agency for entre- 
preneurial and managerial organizations in Western Germany. 

itside the membership of the BDA structure are the employers’ associations which bargain for 
public employers (their central federations are the Vereinigung der Kommunalen Arbeitge- 
berverbaende and the Tarifgemeinschaft deutscher Lander) and a miscellaneous group of 
private employers’ associations, including an association for the iron and steel-producnig 
industry in the Ruhr (Arbeitgeberverband Eisen-und Stahlindustrie) as well as the employ- 
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ciation, the Gesamtverband der metallindustriellen Arbeitgeberverbaende. This 
federation is a member of the BDA. In the horizontal structure, the organiza- 
tional principle is geographic rather than functional or industrial. Employers’ asso- 
ciations of all types within a particular region (usually a Land) belong to a 
regional or Land federation. These federations are also constituent members of 
the BDA. Thus the employers’ association at the lowest level, consisting directly 
of managerial personnel, is the basic unit of both the vertical and horizontal 
structures. At present the BDA membership consists of fourteen Land or regional 
federations and thirty-seven national functional federations. Including the con- 
stituent units of the BDA member associations, there are over 600 separate 
groups within the structure which is capped by the BDA. 

Any horizontal or vertical federation of employers’ associations whose appli- 
cation is approved by the Board of Directors may become a member of the BDA. 
Obligations incumbent upon a constituent group are enumerated in the BDA 
charter. The member association is bound by all decisions of the governing 
bodies of the BDA insofar as these decisions are compatible with the provisions 
of the BDA charter and is obligated to keep the BDA informed of all “import- 
ant” developments in the field of labor relations which occur within its region 
or branch of the economy. Retaining formal independence in the field of wage 
policy, an employers’ association or its federation which acts as a collective bar- 
gaining agent cannot be bound by any BDA suggestions as to the concessions 
which should or should not be made to the union in negotiating a contract. 
Whenever the BDA does recommend wage policies, the recommendation must 
have the unanimous approval of its Board of Directors. 

In considering the relationship between the BDA and its constituent groups, 
it should be emphasized that the employers’ association structure in Western 
Germany is loosely federated. The associations, consisting of managerial repre- 
sentatives of firms and enterprises and their federations which engage in collec- 
tive bargaining, have a number of sanctions which may be invoked in disciplining 
the maverick firm which refuses to adhere to the wage policy of that bargaining 
agent.’ But the co-operation and collaboration which occurs between one level 
of the structure and the other levels is almost entirely dependent upon informal 
factors, the most important of which is the common interest of private enter- 
prise in confronting the labor unions. And this common interest is being ration- 
alized through wide-spread acceptance among West German businessmen and 
employers of the social market economic doctrine. In maintaining unity and 
support among its constituent groups, the BDA therefore relies not on formal 
sanctions and punitive measures but upon this rather general commitment among 


ers’ associations in the theatrical arts and the tapestry industry. The important iron and steel 
employers’ association is formally excluded from BDA membership since, as a result of 
the codetermination arrangements in that industry, one-third of the members of the ex- 
ecutive body of the association consists of labor union personnel. The BDA charter does not 
permit persons with labor union connections to participate in the BDA. However, in- 
formally the non-union officials of the iron and steel employers’ association are frequently 
brought into consultation with BDA officials. 


"See Clark Kerr, “Collective Bargaining in Postwar Germany,” Industrial and Labor Relations 


Review, V (April, 1952), 323-42. 
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West German management to a common ideology and a mutuality of interests 
vis 4 vis organized labor. The policy and goals formulated by the BDA are not 
so much syntheses of the policies and goals of the lower levels of the structure 
(since the policies and goals there are more specialized than those of the BDA 
and are designed to meet the needs of employers within a particular Land or 
branch of the private economy) as of the opinions of the BDA Directors, who 
are representing the various constituent groups. The Directors do not act under 
specific and continuous instructions from their organizations, although they are 
expected to defend the views of the groups which elected them to the Board. 
But in the decision-making process there is little direct contact between the BDA 
and its member organizations. Referenda are never submitted to the members, 
nor does the Plenary Assembly, in which all constituent groups are represented, 
play a significant role in the formulation of policy. 

It is virtually impossible for the outsider to obtain accurate information con- 
cerning the financial resources of the BDA, but since the annual membership 
assessments are based on the wage and salary totals paid each year by the enter- 
prises comprised within the constituent groups, it is apparent that the assessment 
formula would cause the constituent groups in the industrial and manufacturing 
branch of the economy to shoulder a greater portion of BDA expenses than that 
borne by the constituent groups in the other branches. Within the industrial 
branch, the constituent groups consisting of enterprises in the metal and related 
industries would pay the largest single share of the total membership fees.* 

Formally, the governing bodies of the BDA are the Plenary Assembly, the 
Presidium, and the Board of Directors, but decision-making power is effectively 
concentrated in the two latter groups. The Plenary Assembly devotes a major 
portion of its annual meeting to hearing speeches from BDA officials, public 
figures, and academicians interested in labor relations. Although the annual 
budget and membership assessment rate are submitted to a closed session of the 
-lenary Assembly for ratification, the most reliable accounts of what transpires 
suggests that this action is perfunctory. 

Corresponding to the German corporate organizational pattern, the active 
management of the BDA’s affairs is assigned to the Presidium (its counterpart 
in the German corporation would be the Vorstand), while broad and basic poli- 
cies which serve as guides in its management are made by the Board of Directors 
(its counterpart in the German corporation would be the Aufsichtsrat).° How- 
ever, in contrast with the private corporation in which membership on one of 
these bodies excludes membership on the other, the members of the Presidium 
are chosen by the Directors from their own ranks. 

The BDA charter assures each branch of the economy represented at least 
one seat on the Board of Directors, but through a distribution formula which 





*This rough calculation is based on the relative size of the wage and salary totals paid in 1957 
by the various sectors of the private economy. Statistisches Jahrbuch fuer die Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland (Stuttgart, 1958), pp. 173 ff. 

*The German Corporation Law of 1937 is still the basic law governing the organizations of West 
German capital corporations. Reichsgesetzblatt, I, Sections 70-85, 86-99, 100, 101, and 

102-17. 
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permits the selection of additional members, industry predominates on the 
Board’s membership. Since its initial year, 1949, slightly more than half of the 
Board’s seats have been occupied by delegates from constituent organizations in 
the industrial branch of the economy. Within the delegation from industry, the 
metal and related industries have had the largest single group on the Board. The 
tendency for the industrial constituent groups to predominate numerically on 
the Board parallels approximately the heavier financial burden borne by them 
in the BDA. 

While most, and certainly major, decisions are made by the Board of Di- 
rectors, proposals and policy recommendations upon which the Directors act 
emanate largely from the permanent staff, numbering approximately 200, and 
the policy committees, the latter consisting of representatives from the various 
constituent groups and appointed by the Board of Directors. Of the two initiat- 
ing groups, the permanent staff, not surprisingly, plays the more active role. The 
members of the policy committees are frequently too preoccupied with the man- 
agerial duties in their respective enterprises to devote more than a few days 
each year to the work of the committees. Permanent staff members attend meet- 
ings of the policy committees and their suggestions usually serve as the original 
working drafts studied by the committees’ members.’® 

The persons who since 1949 have served on the BDA Board of Directors 
appear to be a new generation of German industrial and business leaders. At the 
time Hitler came to power they were not prominent figures in the business world, 
and during the Third Reich none of them occupied any conspicuous position in 
the Nazi hierarchy. Moreover, none of them served on the governing board of 
the BDA predecessor, the pre-1933 VDA. Expanded periodically since 1949, the 
present Board consists of fifty-nine members, nineteen of whom have served 
continuously since 1952. 

The president of the BDA, nominated by the directors from their own 
ranks, serves as chairman of both the Board and the Presidium. His role in the 
BDA is important and influential. During his tenure of office he is frequently 
making public speeches and conferring with government leaders, and whenever 
joint labor-management conferences are held at the national level, he represents 
the BDA. His term of office is one year, but re-election is permitted and cus- 
tomary. 

Dr. Walter Raymond, who served as president during the first four years 
of the BDA’s existence, was not a well-known industrialist in Germany prior 
to his election. This very fact probably influenced his selection for German em- 
ployers were seeking to disassociate themselves from the disastrous past. While 
it cannot be said that Raymond was active in the resistance movement, he at 
least did not assume during the Third Reich any position of leadership in either 
the Nazi party or the state apparatus. In any event, he personified the break 


with the past and the fresh beginning which the West German employers’ asso 


” Observations here on the decision-making processes of the BDA are made on the basis of both 
interviews with BDA officials and staff members and perusals of minutes of meetings 
BDA committees and governing bodies. 
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ciations were seeking.*? At the end of his fourth term as president in 1953, Ray- 
mond voluntarily retired and was elevated to the honorary presidency of the 
BDA." He was succeeded by Dr. Hans Constantin Paulssen, director of an 
aluminum plant in Constance. The fact that both Raymond and Paulssen have 
been associated in managerial capacities with the metal industry again suggests 
the important role which that segment of the managerial population plays in 
the BDA. 

On the permanent staff of the BDA the most influential person is the busi- 
ness director, Dr. Gerhard Erdmann. His influence results not only from the 
nature of his position, which requires that he offer expert advice to the policy 
committees and Board of Directors in addition to supervising the work of the 
permanent staff, but also from his vast experience with the activities of German 
employers’ associations. He has been business director since 1949. Earlier he 
served as business director of the BDA predecessor, the VDA. During the Third 
Reich interlude, Erdmann served for a time in the German Labor Front and in 
the Reichsgruppe Industrie.** However, his participation in these groups should 
not necessarily be construed as indications of sympathy for the Nazi regime; the 
positions which he held ranked relatively low in the state hierarchy. Erdmann’s 
suggestions bear great weight with the Board of Directors, the meetings of which 
he attends and in which he has voting rights. He also assists the president in 
preparing the agenda of the Board’s meetings. Through correspondence, formal 

ynferences, and personal contact with the business directors of the BDA con- 
stituent groups, his influence is brought to bear at the lower levels of the West 
German employers’ association structure. 


II 


One observer of the West German political scene has found on the basis 
of a number of interviews that German businessmen continue to take a straight- 
forward interest approach to politics."* If this characterization is generally accu- 
rate, the crucial question remains as to whether, in the light of the tragic experi- 
ence of the recent past, they would be willing to pursue a narrowly defined 
interest to the extent of jettisoning the democratic values. Memories are indeed 
short, but it is at least possible that the present West German business leadership 
has profited from previous political shortsightedness. As long as communism 
appears more as an external than as an internal threat to the Federal Republic, 
it is likely that “rightist” totalitarian movements will remain unattractive to West 


German business leaders. While past experience warns against extreme optimism 


‘Note the comments on the reorganizational experiences of the employers’ associations in Der 
Arbeitgeber, VI (January, 1954), 4. 
llection of Raymond’s speeches, made while BDA president, appear in Reden von Dr 

Walter Raymond, 1949-1953 (Frankfurt am Main, 1954). 

In 1934 Erdmann was listed as director of the Office for Travel, Tourism, and Vacation of the 
Kraft durch Freude organization of the German Labor Front. Wer ist’s? (10th ed.; Berlin, 
1935). According to an official directory he was serving in 1936 as executive director of the 
Socio-Economic Committee of Reichsgruppe Industrie. Reichsgruppe Industrie, 1. Januar 
1936 (Leipzig, 1936), p. 26. 


"Gabriel Almond, op. cit., particularly pp. 217-22. 
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about the present commitment of West German industrialists and businessmen 
to democratic values, insofar as the BDA’s approach to political issues is repre- 
sentative of the postwar political style of the West German business community, 
the picture is not altogether discouraging. 

The positions which the BDA leadership has taken on postwar labor legis. 
lation have been moderate, usually constructive, and have indicated a willing. 


ness to accept the “give and take” of the democratic process. The BDA policy 
toward organized labor’s demand for the right of codetermination (Mitbestim- 
mungsrecht) or an equal voice with stockholders (and their agents, manage- 
ment) in controlling enterprises evidences a disposition to compromise on a 
fundamental issue.*® While zealously defending the traditional managerial pre- 
rogative of retaining control over the business and economic policies of enter- 
prises, the BDA has recognized the political realities of the postwar era by sup- 
porting legislation which gives considerable rights to employees in determining 
social and personnel policies at the plant level.** Compulsory state arbitration 
with binding awards, the common mode of settling wage disputes during the 
final years of the Weimar Republic, has been rejected by the BDA in favor of 
voluntary arrangements which place primary responsibility on management and 
labor for the resolution of differences arising out of collective bargaining.’* The 
attitude of the BDA toward trade-unions differs markedly from the suspicion 
and contempt with which many German industrialists viewed the trade-union 
movement of the Weimar period.** The BDA has carefully refrained from 
openly encouraging splinter unions, such as the Christliche Gewerkschaftsbewe- 
gung,’® which in an earlier period might have been seized upon as a welcome 
threat to the unified union movement. 





* For an analysis of the ideological position of the BDA on this issue, see Ronald F, Bunn, “Co- 
determination and the Federation of German Employers’ Associations,” Midwest Journal 
of Political Science, II (August, 1958), 278-97. 

* The “realities” which the BDA was confronting in the codetermination controversy were pr 
marily: (1) a precedent for codetermination resulting from the arrangements established in 
the Ruhr steel industry during the British occupation of its zone; (2) a related, but more 
limited, precedent for labor participation in the management of private enterprises extend- 
ing back to the Works Council Law of 1920; (3) the political vulnerability of German in- 
dustrialists through their compromising (but probably exaggerated) role in financing the 
Nazi party in 1932-33; (4) strong support within the “labor” faction of the Christian Demo- 
cratic party for some kind of codetermination law; and (5) a formidable political opponent 
in the unified German Trade Union Federation. 

* Cf. Jahresbericht der Bundesvereinigung der Deutschen Arbeitgeberverbaende, 1. Der. 1953-31 
Dez. 1954 (Bergisch Gladbach, 1955), pp. 123-27. For the principles of the conciliation 
agreement reached in 1954 between the BDA and the German Trade Union Federation, 
each of which being committed to recommend the principles to its constituent members 
for implementation, see Recht der Arbeit, VII (October, 1954), 383. 

* Speaking as BDA president in 1951, Walter Raymond stated: “I personally believe that the 
unified structure is more desirable than having competing labor unions, since the recon- 
ciling of the natural differences of opinion, which are present in every large organization, is 
easier when the organization is committed to unity rather than to a competitive struggle.’ 
“Im Dienste des sozialen Friedens,” Schriftenreihe der Bundesvereinigung der Deutschen 
Arbeitgeberverbaende (Koeln, 1951), p. 30. 

*® The Christliche Gewerkschaftsbewegung, officially called into being in November, 1955, has had 
only limited success in organizing workers, primarily in the Catholic areas of the Rhine- 
Ruhr region. Including the members which it acquired with the inclusion of the Saar in the 

Federal Republic, its present membership probably does not exceed 50,000 workers. 
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The positive economic and political program upon which the BDA as an 
interest group operates is borrowed heavily from the social market economy 
(sociale Marktwirtschaft) doctrine.*® Although antedating the rise of Hitler to 
power, the widespread acceptance among West German businessmen of the 
social market economy doctrine has occurred only during and since World 
War II. Many of the free enterprise and free market policies of the Adenauer 
government have received their theoretical underpinnings from this doctrine; and 
in the Federal Minister of Economics, Ludwig Erhard, proponents of the social 
market economy have an outspoken champion.”! Representing a protest against 
the economic policies of the Nazi government, freedom is the prime tenet of the 
doctrine and its program is designed to safeguard freedom. 

Central to the BDA’s ideology, patterned after that of the social market 
economy school, is the concept of individualism.** As interpreted by the BDA 
individualism connotes the maximum degree of freedom for the individual, 
whether it be in the social, economic, or political realm. Essential to the main- 
tenance of individualism is the right of private property. Whatever liberal strands 
of thought democratic socialism may contain, its aim of restricting the private 
ownership of property and of controlling economic processes through central 
planning will, in the view of the BDA, result in a collectivized state. 

This line of reasoning leads to the second dominant theme in the BDA’s 
ideology, namely that the social and political life of a people is intricately tied 
to the economic system. An individualistic and free political order cannot long 
exist side by side with a collectivistic and planned economic order. Political 
freedoms, it is argued, become meaningless for a people who are economically 
dependent upon the state. The implication is strong that any movement or 
ideology which seeks abolition or substantial restriction of private property is, 
however unwittingly, the handmaiden of anti-Western totalitarianism. 

The proper role of the government is somewhat vaguely defined by the BDA 
as that of serving as an impartial guardian of the interests of the citizenry. With- 
in the framework of the “rules of the game,” which are anchored in law and 
enforced by the government, groups are to compete in promoting the particular 
set of interests of their members. Although the BDA makes no effort to spell 
out what is included within these rules of the game, at least two tactics are 
excluded: the use of political strikes by organized labor to influence legislation 


and any organizational alliance between interest groups and political parties.?* 


x 


The leading journal of the social market economy school is Ordo: Jahrbuch fuer die Ordnung 
von Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, published annually since 1948. Aside from the articles 
contained in Ordo, the major contributions to the doctrine are cited in Carl J. Friedrich, 
“The Political Thought of Neo-Liberalism,” American Political Science Review, XLIX (June, 
1955), 509-25. 

* See Henry C. Wallich, Mainsprings of the German Revival (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1955), pp. 113-52, and Ludwig Erhard, “Die deutsche Wirtschaftspolitik im Blickfeld Euro- 
paeischer Politik,” Wirtschaft ohne Wunder (Erlenbach-Zurich, 1953), pp. 138 ff. 

“The next few paragraphs dealing with the BDA ideology are based primarily on the BDA 
publication, Gedanken zur sozialen Ordnung (Koeln, 1953). 

*“Staat und gewerkschaftsliche Aktion,” Der Arbeitgeber, VII (February 20, 1955), 111-12. 
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If the government is to remain “impartial,” it is reasoned, so too must the 
political parties remain “impartial,” free from domination by any particular class 
or interest group. 

Although the BDA is the apparent spokesman for a vast majority of West 
German employers on labor policies, at least two qualifications must be made to 
the acceptance of the BDA’s ideology as an accurate indication of the attitudes 
of the West German business community. An organization so broad in the scope 
of membership as the BDA must obviously strike something of a common ground 
upon which its members can unite. Hence, the public statements of the BDA 
probably represent the lowest common denominator of the thinking of its mem- 
bers on social and labor problems and do not reflect the shadings of views, either 
to the “left” or to the “right” which are undoubtedly present. Also, it must be 
recognized that the propaganda of an interest group, in attempting to influence 
the thinking of persons outside the group, may sometimes contain slogans and 


ideals which, to a degree, are not actually shared by the members of the group. 


For example, on the basis of interviews which the writer had in 1955 with key 
officials of the BDA it is questionable whether they would actually insist that 
there are no significant differences between democratic socialism and commu- 
nism, although in the BDA literature both are termed as separate paths leading 
to the same destination. This tendency to equate democratic socialism and com- 
munism is due, at least in part, to the desire of the BDA to arouse popular senti- 
ment against public ownership of the means of production by appealing to the 
general antipathy of the West Germans toward communism.”* 


III 


A number of institutional and informal arrangements shape the techniques 
by which the BDA attempts to influence public policy. Legislative authority in 
the area of concern to the BDA, i.e., social welfare policy and labor relations, 
is concurrently divided between the federal and Land governments. In the event 
of conflicting federal and Land legislation in this area, the federal law prevails. 
As the national peak federation of employers’ association, the BDA concentrates 
its attention on the federal legislative process; it is the task of the Land federa- 
tions, which are members of the BDA, to influence policy at the Land level. In 
practice, the federal parliamentary system in Western Germany places primary 
responsibility on the executive for initiating legislative proposals, a role which 
is strengthened by the fact that Adenauer’s Christian Democratic party has had 
majority control since 1953 in the lower house, the body to which the chancellor 
is accountable. Moreover, Adenauer’s strong personal leadership of his party, 


* On the basis of a public opinion sampling taken in October, 1952, the social market e& 
doctrine seems to be almost as acceptable to the West Germans as socialism, but neithe 
apparently is as attractive as are more tangible and material goals. In response to the ques 
tion, “In which of these programs would you concur?” the following programs received the 
indicated percentages of the replies: “Full employment,” 53 per cent; “profit-sharing,” 42 
“socialism,” 26; “social market economy,” 22; “economic democracy,” 15; “partnership in 
the plants,” 15; “planned economy,” 11; “welfare state,” 10; “none,” 10, Erich Peter Neu- 
mann and Elisabeth Noelle, Antworten: Politik Im Kratfeld der Oeffentlichen Meinung 
(Allensbach am Bodensee, 1954), p. 112. 
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both within and outside parliament, has enhanced the executive’s responsibility 
for introducing proposals, particularly when they involve controversial issues. 
But the technical details of the proposals are drafted by the civil servants in the 
appropriate ministry, where in certain cases there is much to gain or lose from 
the interest group’s point of view. Although the drafting and initiating of bills 
fall most heavily on the executive, the standing committees in the federal parlia- 
ment, to which the drafts are referred before the second and crucial reading 
sccurs, can and do modify and amend the proposals. In attempting to influence 
the standing committee stage of the process, business interest groups such as the 
BDA rely heavily on those members of the committee who because of previous 
professional and occupational experience might be regarded as sympathetic to 
the managerial point of view.*®° The “federalistic” function of defending sec- 
tional and Lander interests centers on the Lander delegations in the Bundesrat, 
while members of the Bundestag are usually guided in their voting by party dis 
ipline and political considerations which transcend regional and sectional lines. 
n light of a 1953 electoral survey, the distribution of the popular vote gives 
business and industry an important, but not dominant, voice in the Christian 
Democratic party (CDU-CSU), and a more positive business spokesman in the 
Free Democratic (FDP) and German (DP) parties.” 

The scope of interest of the BDA in federal legislation and public policy 
is illustrated by a listing in a recent annual report in which over one hundred 
laws, regulations, and international conventions, having gone into effect since 
the opening of the BDA business year, are singled out as being of particular inter- 
est to the BDA and its member associations. The listed items ranged from laws 
and regulations dealing with employee rights in plant management and with 
social insurance and unemployment compensation measures, through welfare 
egislation, such as pension and retirement schemes and family allowances, to 
agreements implementing international labor conventions and labor exchange 
programs.?* 

In performing its role as a political interest group the BDA devotes partic- 
ular attention to the drafting stage of proposed legislation in labor and welfare 
areas. The advisory roles of both the BDA and the labor union federations in 
the drafting of labor and welfare legislation are formally recognized by the fed- 
eral government through standing committees within the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Affairs. At present there are eight such committees. Convening at the 
call of the minister or his subordinates, these advisory committees, whatever 
their ultimate significance in the legislative process, provide regular channels 
‘On the basis of occupational background, in both the 2nd Bundestag (elected in 1953) and the 
rd Bundestag (elected in 1957) pro-labor members predominated on the standing com- 
mittees for labor and for social policy, but pro-business members predominated on the 
tanding committee for economic policy. The biographical data was obtained from Hans 
Trossman, Der zweite Deutsche Bundestag (Bonn, 1954) and Fritz Saenger, Handbuch des 
Deutschen Bundestages (Stuttgart, 1957) 


Office of Public Affairs, Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for Germany, A Survey Analysis 

f the Factors Underlying the Outcome of the 1953 German Federal Elections, December 
11, 1953. 

“Jahresbericht der Bundesvereinigung der Deutschen Arbeitgeberverbaende, 1. Dez. 1956-30 


Nov. 1957 (Bergisch Gladbach, 1958), pp. 85-96. 
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through which technical data and opinions might flow from the interested groups 
to the officials and civil servants responsible for drafting legislative proposals. 
Representatives from the BDA and the labor union federations also participate 
on ad hoc committees which are created occasionally within the Ministry to 
study special, more immediate problems which might require policy recom- 
mendations.** 

Prior to the drafting of some far-reaching social and labor legislative pro 
posals, the Adenauer government has made use of “round table conferences,” 
attended by representatives from the BDA, the German Trade Union Federa- 
tion (DGB), and the federal ministries directly concerned. This approach is 
illustrated by the procedure followed prior to the government’s drafting its pro- 
posal for a law which would regulate employees’ rights in the management of 
privately owned enterprises outside the iron, coal, and steel industries.”° Three 
such conferences were held in 1950, later followed by numerous ones held sep- 
arately with representatives from each of the two groups. Finally, once the 
actual drafting of the proposal had begun, the civil servants engaged in writing 
the provisions conferred privately and informally with representatives from the 
BDA and the DGB.*® Although these conferences failed to produce agreement 
between employers and labor union officials on certain key points, the govern- 
ment draft borrowed heavily from the areas in which substantial agreement had 
been achieved in labor-management talks.** 

Contact is maintained also with the federal legislative process through 
conferences between BDA officials and leaders of the CDU-CSU, FDP, and DP 
parliamentary groups. Virtually no effort is made to enlist the support of the 
Social Democratic party (SDP), either within or outside parliament. The num- 
ber of Bundestag members who because of occupational background might be 
regarded as generally sympathetic to the interests of the business community is 
not as large as the number of members with previous or present labor union 
connections,*? but the inadequacy of using this standard as a sole measure- 
ment of the political influence of interest groups is evidenced by the high degree 
of satisfaction among businessmen with the policies of the Adenauer govern- 


* An illustration of the ad hoc advisory committee is the one formed in 1958 to study problems 
connected with employment on Sundays and religious holidays. In addition to labor and 
management representatives, both Protestant and Catholic church leaders served on the 
commitee. 

* The law finally emerging is the Betriebsverfassungsgesetz of October 11, 1952. Bundesgesetzblatt, 
I, p. 681. 

” The occurrence of this procedure was confirmed by interviews with certain of the civil servants 
who drafted the provisions of the bill. 

* A comparison of the Government draft with those submitted by the CDU-CSU and the SPD 
parliamentary groups may be found in Betriebs-Berater, V (September 10, 1950), 646-48 

* Since the first election in 1949 the number of Bundestag deputies who might be broadly defined 
as coming from the business community has never exceeded 25 per cent of the total mem- 
bership. This estimate is based on Otto Kirchheimer, “The Composition of the German 
Bundestag,” Western Political Quarterly, III (December, 1950), 590-601; Ossip K. Flecht- 
heim, Die deutschen Parteien (Berlin, 1955), p. 75; and Fritz Saenger, op. cit. It has recently 
been estimated that 36 per cent of the present deputies are either currently or formerly 
trade union members. Kurt Hircke, “Gewerkschafter im Bundestag,” Gewerkschaftliche 
Monatschefte (1957), pp. 705-10. 
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ment.** In the field of labor legislation, the greatest defeat for employers was 
the enactment of the Special Codetermination Act of 1951, applicable to the 
iron, coal, and steel producing industries and passed under a set of circumstances 
which could hardly be described as typical.** Since that time the employers have 
fared better in this area of legislation, as the subsequent “codetermination” law, 
the Works Constitution Act of 1952, granted labor a much more limited role in 
the management of plants in the remaining sectors of the economy. 

Any evaluation of the political influence of the business community in West 
German politics would also have to take into account the financial contributions 
made by businessmen and industrialists to the political parties. Undoubtedly 
individual employers and industrialists play a major role in financing the parties 
to the right of the SPD, but there is no evidence that the employers’ associations 
or their federations act as soliciting and distributing agencies for these contribu- 
tions. Most contributions from business are channeled to the parties either indi- 
vidually or through so-called “promotional associations.” ** Although the sym- 
pathy of the BDA is obviously weighted toward the “center” and “right” politi- 
cal parties, no official endorsement is given by the BDA to any particular party’s 
candidates in the parliamentary elections. 

The BDA has been devoting a hesitant, but increasing, amount of attention 
to the cultivation of public opinion. The public relations activity of the BDA 
is performed largely by the press office and publicity section of the business office 
of the BDA in Cologne, and through the German Industry Institute, which per- 
forms publicity services for both the BDA and the Federation of German Indus- 


try. The ultimate aim of this phase of the BDA’s work is to secure public support 


for the following theses, which have been drawn up by the business office as 
guides for the publicity section. 


Not in destructive class-warfare, but in social co-operation [sociale Gemeinschaft] alone 

es the prerequisites for the desired peaceful economic and social development. 

Neither an anonymous collectivism, the power of organizations and functionaries, nor the 
lization of the economy and the people, but the observance of the worth and freedom of 

duals and the recognition and promotion of property rights and private ownership for all 
tors of the society are the bases of our culture and of its appropriate social order. These 

ases alone can be the building stones for a spiritual dam against the dangers of bolshevist 
nfiltration. 

Not in systematic leveling, but only in individual initiative and responsibility can a social 

rder be anchored which assures social well-being and progress. 

Neither the communist state economy nor a socialistic planned economy, but the social 
ket economy has, as the facts and experiences in all countries show, actually demonstrated 
nomic and social efficiency. To lead this social market system to even greater attainments 

ns the positive purpose and aim of the enterpreneurial economy.” 


The BDA makes extensive use of both the radio and press in presenting its 
views to the public. The press section releases periodically a newssheet (Presse- 
dienst der Arbeitgeberverbaende) in which major statements of BDA officials 


Cf. Almond, op. cit., particularly p. 217-22 


- iw"Le. 
For an analysis of the factors resulting in this significant piece of legislation, see Herbert J. Spiro, 
The Politics of Codetermination (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958). 
Note Arnold J. Heidenheimer, “German Party Finance: The CDU,” American Political Science 
Review, LI (June, 1957), 369-85; and Almond, op. cit., pp. 209-11. 
thresbericht der Bundesvereinigung der Deutschen Arbeitgeberverbaende, 1. Nov, 1951-30 
&g § 


Nov. 1952 (Bergisch Gladbach, 1953), p. 21 
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are contained and available for quoting by newspapers and radio networks.*’ In 
addition, these newssheets contain material which is recommended to journal- 
ists, newspapers, and radio reporters for use as feature articles or programs." 
Speeches of leading BDA officials, particularly the president, are printed for dis- 
tribution to the public. The BDA’s semimonthly periodical, Der Arbeitgeber, 
is another means by which the BDA brings its views before the public, but its 
readership, relatively small, is confined to approximately 15,000 persons in man- 
agerial, union, and academic circles. 

The quality of the material issued by the BDA for public consumption varies 
considerably, depending upon the particular group to which the material is di- 
rected. Some of it is of a highly polemical nature, issued primarily during periods 
of strikes or serious disputes with union leaders when the BDA is concerned 
with gaining the widest possible sympathy for its views. In these instances an 
effort is made to appeal to the rank-and-file union members, through circulars 
distributed in the plants, in order to weaken the support of the union members 
for their leaders. On the other hand, some of the BDA literature is closely 
reasoned and straightforward reporting of wage and social developments in West- 
ern Germany. During the standing committee hearings in parliament, which are 
not public and generally not open to personal appearances from interest groups 
representatives, written briefs and counter proposals are submitted by the BDA. 

Although it is not known to what extent the BDA devotes its annual budget 
to the public relations function, it is apparent that the BDA does not attach the 
same importance to molding public opinion as do comparable groups in the 
United States. This lack of emphasis on public relations is perhaps due more 


than anything else to the relatively secondary role public opinion has played in 
the past in the German legislative process.*® But if present trends in the Federal 
Republic continue, it is likely that efforts to cultivate public opinion will become 


one of the primary political techniques of interest groups. It is also apparent 
that public opinion commands greater respect from the BDA as a political factor 
than it did from the VDA.*° 

Not only does the BDA seek to influence public policy through contacts 
with those responsible for drafting and enacting legislation, and more indirectly 
through public relations work, but it also seeks to counter the political influence 
of competing groups. For example, during the controversy over the proposed 
works council act of 1952, the German Trade Union Federation indicated that 
it might call a general strike, if necessary, to secure a law more in line with 
labor’s demands. Arguing that such action would constitute an illegal “political” 


In the 1956-57 business year, 82 issues of the Pressedienst der Arbeitgeberverbaende were pub 
lished, with an average circulation of 1,833 copies per issue. Jahresbericht der Bundesvere- 
inigung der Deutschen Arbeitgeberverbaende, 1. Dez. 1956-30. Nov. 1957, op. cit., p. 253 

* It was estimated by the BDA in 1954 that material from this newssheet was used directly, dur- 
ing the course of one year, in 54 newspapers and 40 magazines and periodicals, and by & 
correspondents and news agencies. Jahresbericht der Bundesvereinigung der Deutsch 
Arbeitgeberverbaende, 1. Dez. 1953-31. Dez. 1954, op. cit., p. 253. 

* Cf. Willibald Apelt, Die Gesetzgebungstechnik (Munich, 1950). 

“ This impression is gained from an examination of annual reports and other materials of the 

pre-1933 federation. These materials are on file in the BDA archives in Cologne. 
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strike and usurp the responsibility of elected representatives for making political 
decisions, the BDA immediately countered with a public statement in which it 
warned that damage proceedings would be brought by employers’ associations 
against any union which attempted to strike against enterprises for political 
reasons.** 

A consideration of the techniques by which West German interest groups 
in the fields of labor and economic matters seek to influence public policy would 
be incomplete without some notice being taken of the functional representative 
bodies which have been established, either anew or patterned after pre-1933 
models. Consideration here will be confined to those institutions in which the 
BDA plays a role, although there is a complex network of such institutions in 
which other business interest groups also participate.** The attitude of the BDA 
to participation on these functional representative bodies is linked to its sym- 
pathy with the concept of social self-government (soziale Selbtsverwaltung or 
soriale Gemeinschaft), a term used by both organized labor and management to 
refer to their desire to administer jointly various welfare and labor policies of 
the Land and federal governments.** “Genuine” social self-government leaves 
the administration of these policies exclusively to representatives appointed, in 
consultation with public authorities, by the federations of employers’ associations 
and the unions. “Partial” social self-government refers to those arrangements in 
which representatives of the government also participate. 

As a result of federal legislation in 1952,** social insurance agencies on the 
various levels of administration are supervised by boards consisting equally of 
representatives from the employer and employee sides. These representatives are 
selected from lists of nominees submitted to the public authorities by the unions 
and federations of employers’ associations. The employer nominees are deter- 
mined by the Land regional federations of employers’ associations in consultation 
with the BDA. The administration of the federal social insurance program is 
considered to be a genuine social self-government since public representatives 
do not serve on the governing organs. 

An illustration of a “partial self-government” is the Federal Labor Place- 
ment and Unemployment Compensation Agency, established by a federal law 
f 1952.*° In co-operation with Land and local labor offices, the agency co- 


dinates job placement services of the federal government, administers unem- 


ployment compensation benefits, promotes the training of various occupational 


groups, and advises the federal government on means of reducing unemploy- 
ment. All of the governing organs of the agency consist of an equal number of 


The threatened general strike did not materialize, but limited and sporadic work stoppages did 
occur in the printing industry as a protest against the impending works council law. Suits 
were brought by employers’ associations, upon suggestion of the BDA, against the DGB to 
recover damages for these stoppages. See Recht der Arbeit, VI (May, 1953), 195-200. 

r a discussion of the various functional representative bodies in Western Germany, see Tay- 
lor Cole, loc. cit., particularly pp. 259-73. 


er 


“The BDA interpretation of “social self-government” is explained in the Anlage zu den BDA 
Mitteilungen, February 8, 1952. 


“ Bundesgesetzblatt, I, p. 421. 
“Ibid., p. 123. 
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labor, employer, and “public” representatives, the latter chosen by the govern- 
ment. The employer representatives are selected from nominees submitted by 
the BDA. 

Federations of employers’ associations also share with labor unions some 
responsibility for staffing the social and labor courts of the Federal Republic. 
The social courts, created by a federal law of 1953,** have jurisdiction over 
legal disputes arising out of the federal social insurance and unemployment com- 
pensation laws. The professional judges, who act as chairmen, of the social 
courts at the local and Land jurisdictional levels are selected on the basis of 
recommendations of a committee to which federations of employers’ associations 
and union organizations send representatives. The lay judges of the social courts 
at the first and second instances are chosen from lists of nominees submitted by 
the unions and the regional federations of employers’ associations. The lay judges 
sitting in the Senates of the Federal Social Court are picked from lists of nomi- 
nees submitted by the BDA and the labor union federations. 

Under the Labor Court Act of 1953,** the labor courts at all three jurisdic 
tional levels, local, Land, and federal, consist of both professional and lay judges, 
the latter consisting equally of labor and employer representatives. The lay 
judges at the local and Land levels are selected from lists of nominees submitted 
by the Land federations of employers’ associations and the union organizations. 
The actual selection, as in the case of the lay judges of the social courts, is the 
responsibility of the appropriate public authorities of the Land government. The 
Federal Labor Court’s lay judges are selected from lists of nominees submitted 
by the BDA and the labor union federations, with the selection being the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs, in consultation with 
the Federal Ministry of Justice. 

Speculation has persisted since 1950 that the Adenauer government will 
introduce a bill calling for the creation of a Federal Economic Council, an ap- 
proach to securing formally the advice of interested groups on proposed federal 
legislation that finds earlier precedents in Germany, particularly in the Provi- 
sional National Economic Council of the Weimar period. While not adamantly 
opposed, the BDA’s response to this idea is apparently influenced by both the- 
oretical and practical reasons. Fearing that the arrangement might become con- 
fused with the drive of labor for full codetermination or equal rights with other 
groups in planning and directing the economy, the BDA has insisted that the 
proposed economic council has nothing to do with codetermination. At best, the 
BDA argues, the council would be merely advisory, whereas the BDA interprets 
labor’s demand for codetermination to include the right to share in making, not 
merely suggesting, policy.** There is also the practical consideration influencing 
the BDA’s position in that, up to the present time, management seems generally 
satisfied with its existing access to policy-making centers, and indeed, in the light 


“ Ibid., p. 1239. 
“ Ibid., p. 1267. 
“ This point has been elaborated in Bunn, loc. cit., pp. 286-96. 
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of the rather limited influence during the Weimar period of the National Eco- 
nomic Council, probably feels that little is to be gained through such an 
institution. 


IV 


The evidence suggests that the BDA has maintained a high degree of unity 
among its members in confronting the demands of labor interest groups. No sig- 
nificant dissident faction has developed within the BDA. No rival organization 
has arisen to challenge the authority of the BDA as spokesman for management 
in labor policy at the national level. No member organization has been expelled 
for reasons of disloyalty or for refusing to support the policies of the BDA. 

A partial explanation for this cohesiveness is suggested by the fate of Dr. E. 
Kuss, former director of the Duisburg copper works, and one of the few West 
German employers who has openly disagreed with the views of the BDA. While 
business director, Kuss instituted in his factory a system of profit-sharing and of 
employee participation in management that served as the basis of a report he 
submitted in 1950 to the Bundestag during the consideration of the codetermina- 
tion bill for the iron, coal, and steel industries.“® The proposals in this report 
varied at several points with those offered by the BDA, as they gave employees 
2 much greater share in management than the BDA was willing to support. The 
Kuss plan was merely the expression of one employer, and while the BDA repu- 
diated the plan,®® the incident was not interpreted by the BDA as a serious chal- 
enge to its authority as national spokesman for management on labor policy. 
However, a subsequent clash between Kuss and West German management in 
general led to his resignation in 1955 from the board of managers of the Duisburg 
firm. In the late spring of 1955 Kuss announced that he was prepared to intro- 
duce in his plant on an experimental basis the forty-hour work-week without 
any reduction in pay for the current longer work-week. This proposal came in 
the face of public statements from the BDA that no concessions could be made, 
at that time, by West German management to the union demand for the shorter 
work-week. When Kuss brought his plan before the supervisory board of di- 
rectors of the firm, they refused to approve it and requested his resignation.™ 
Whether the BDA leadership informally sought his resignation is unknown and 
appears unlikely. The point is that there appears to be such a high degree of 
commitment among West German employers to common policies and goals that 
management acts in concert without institutional or formal arrangements to 

unter the influence of the maverick. 

In seeking additional reasons for the broad support which BDA seems to 
njoy among West German management, other considerations must also be taken 
into account. In Western Germany, where social distinctions between employers 
nd employees are still marked, the fear of losing social acceptability by one’s 
lleagues probably has an inhibiting effect on an employer who may privately 


"E. Kuss, Mitbestimmung und gerechter Lohn als Elemente einer Neuordnung der Wirtschaft 
(Duisburg, 1950). 
r Arbeitgeber, II (August 15, 1950), pp. 221-223. 


r a report on the “Kuss incident,” see Frankfurter Rundschau, June 28, 1955. 
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disagree with the policies of the BDA. Also, the nature of the role of the BDA 
in wage policy precludes the likelihood of much dissension within the ranks of 
the BDA membership. The Board of Directors may recommend policies during 
wage negotiations between unions and employees’ associations, as it did during 
the Bavarian steel strike of 1954,5* but such recommendations are not binding. 
Hence in an area in which a constituent group would be most inclined to balk 
at the leadership of the BDA, there is no formal obligation to follow this leader- 
ship. Thirdly, industrial representatives, through their predominance on the 
Presidium and the Board of Directors, tend to have the last word on policies of 
the BDA. Since employers in other branches of the economy are inclined to let 
industry assume leadership in labor policy and wage policy, it is improbable that 
a non-industrial constituent group would take a strong stand in opposition to the 
views asserted by the BDA, which is generally reflective of the industrial view. 
Perhaps even more significant, in contrast with the economic or trade associa- 
tions which are concerned with matters in which there are likely to be strong 
differences among the members and in which areas the members are in compe- 
tition with one another, employers’ associations are pitted against a common 
“foe,” the unions. Finally, it may also be true that the existence of a unified 
trade-union structure in Western Germany has tended to strengthen solidarity 
among their “social partners,” the employers’ associations. 


V 

Now entering its tenth year as a political interest group, the BDA is the 
most broadly representative spokesman for West German management in the 
areas of labor policy and social welfare matters. While historically the BDA 
may be traced to its counterpart, the VDA of the Weimar period, it would be 
a mistake to conclude that the BDA is simply the old organization, now revived 
and flying under new colors. On the BDA Board of Directors is a new genera- 
tion of industrial and managerial leaders, none of whom was in a position of 
authority in the pre-1933 group. And the BDA as a political interest group is 
operating within an economic and political environment which differs from that 
of the Weimar era and calls for different responses and techniques. 

In his study of American political interest groups, David Truman has noted 
that certain democratic elements are frequently incorporated into the formal 
structure of an interest group to give it legitimacy and acceptability in the com- 
munity.®** Some of the trappings of this democratic mold, such as periodic elec- 
tion of key officials, a representative assembly, and a written constitution subject 
to formal amendment only through approval of the assembly are found in the 
structure of the BDA. At the same time, the organizational pattern reflects 
certain characteristics of the German corporate form of business organization. 
In any event, it has been suggested here that effective decision-making authority 


is concentrated in the Board of Directors and in the Presidium, consisting of a 


® Pressedienst der Deutschen Arbeiteberverbaende, August 6, 1954. 
* The Governmental Process (New York: Knopf, 1951), pp. 129-39. 
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smaller number selected by the directors, who can rely on a high degree of ideo- 
logical and practical commitment among West German employers to the policies 
formulated by the BDA. 

Although no effort has been made here to evaluate the ultimate significance 
of the BDA as a participant in the West German political system, some specula- 
tion may be in order as to its political future. The opinion is sometimes encoun- 
tered in discussions with persons close to the scene that the extensive scope of 
membership of the BDA is probably more of a handicap than it is an advantage 
in the give and take of political bargaining during the drafting of labor legislation 
at the federal level. It is argued by these observers that the BDA, in attempting 
to take positions which are acceptable to management in all sectors of the econ- 
omy, frequently brings to the conference table views and recommendations 
which are so watered down as to be little more than vague generalities. The 
Federation of German Industry, whose membership is confined to industrial and 
manufacturing industries, is customarily singled out as the more effective interest 
group for the business community, not only because of its concentration on eco- 
nomic matters, which tend to take precedence over labor policies in determining 
the managerial position on public policy, but also because of the homogeneity 
of its membership. 

Aside from the possible political weakness inherent in its broadly based 
membership, the most serious handicap that might arise for the BDA in the 
future in influencing public policy is the rather rigid doctrinal difference separat- 
ing West German employers from the SPD. Whatever modifications are occur- 
ring in the SPD outlook with respect to private property and economic reforms, 
the BDA’s orientation to a highly individualistic and free enterprise ideology 
would involve a basic adjustment in its views should the SPD at some future 
time be able to gain sufficient electoral support to form a government at the 
national level. If the BDA were unable to make the necessary ideological 


adjustment in such a circumstance, its effectiveness as a political interest group 


would be severely limited and its willingness to operate within the existing “rules 
of the game” would be subjected to the acid test. 
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ECENT WRITINGS by British political scientists have stressed the role 
of pressure groups as a third force to the already well-described and 
well-known duality of party and government.’ There has been an in- 

creasing amount of material in print which details various aspects of this vast 
phenomenon. As yet, much of the research has scarcely uncovered the salient 
features of this subject. In part, this has been occasioned by the scarcity of avail- 
able sources especially on this side of the Atlantic. Whatever materials are 
available, are by no means widely disseminated or sufficiently detailed to allow 
any semblance of comprehensive study. However, the increase in scholarly ma- 
terials from British writers promises to provide some remedy for the present 
deficiencies while underscoring developments in British politics within the last 
decade, particularly the emergence of extra-party interest groups defying party 
and government. This has been most true of those organized business interests 
whose existence was, and still is, threatened by the nationalization program of 
the Labour party. The election of 1950 is most noteworthy in this respect. Re 
cently, certain charges, first voiced in 1949 and partially answered by the courts 
in 1952, asserting the illegality of certain types of pressure group behavior, have 
been renewed in connection with the forthcoming general election. These charges 
have been occasioned by a public opinion survey on attitudes toward nationaliza- 
tion sponsored by various firms of the steel industry. This survey was directed 
by Mr. Colin Hurry and was implemented by the British Market Research 
Bureau. It involved some two million questionnaires localized in 127 marginal 
constituencies.?, As they were in 1949, these charges have been raised by the 
Labour party in the press and in Parliament, and question the legality of political 
propaganda originating from pressure groups with regard to the British law of 
elections. The exploration of this question is the major concern of the following 
discussion. The conclusions derived should lead to further questions as to (a) the 
role of pressure groups in the political processes of the United Kingdom; and 
(b) the nature of the British political process in general. 

Mr. Hurry’s project is in some respects an extension and a refinement of 
techniques used by various companies in the period 1949-51. Methodologically 
speaking, there is a great deal of similarity between this undertaking and that 
of the insurance companies in 1949, although the latter was on a lesser scale. 


Hurry’s attempt goes beyond a mere survey of attitudes. Rather, the suggestion 


* This article was written prior to the 1959 elections, the results of which in no way have caused 
the author to modify the opinions herein expressed. 

*See among others, S. E. Finer, Anonymous Empire (London: Pall Mall Press, 1958); Finer, “In 
terest Groups and the Political Process in Great Britain,” in Henry W. Ehrmann (ed.), 
Interest Groups on Four Continents (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1958); and 
J. D. Stewart, British Pressure Groups (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958). 

* Manchester Guardian Weekly, Air Edition, February 5, 1959, p. 9. 
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has been advanced that the whole project is designed to locate centers of favor- 
able, unfavorable, and non-committed opinion toward nationalization so that 
election propaganda by the Conservative party may be directed to best advan- 
tage. Further, it appears to be in the interest of the steel industry to keep the 
specter of nationalization before the electorate. Hurry is quoted by the Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly as having stated: “Nationalisation will be the real 
issue at the general election, but the Socialists would like to play it down. Our 
‘quiz’ was partly designed to do so.” ® 

It should be noted that this “quiz” is centered in the marginal constitu- 
encies; it is aimed at eliciting opinions from all the electors, and as a result, pro- 
vides a list containing the names and electoral registration numbers of those 
questioned. The clear political implications of this project are lacking in previous 
pressure group attempts to influence the electorate directly. It does enjoy a two 


? 


fold advantage over the projects promoted by firms during the earlier period. 
First, there is a Conservative Government in power and such propaganda as is 
generated by Hurry is scarcely designed to hurt this regime. Secondly, the legal- 
ity of Hurry’s activities is not as open to question as were the activities of his 
predecessors. In part, Hurry’s technique rests on the foundation established 
in 1952. 

The nationalization policies pursued by Labour in the period 1945-51 re- 
sulted in significant exceptions to the normal behavior pattern of responsible 
British pressure groups. These groups, whose traditional strategy stresses intimate 
co-operation with the authorities and shuns the public view,‘ found themselves 
with no recourse save a public campaign to influence the electorate. 

When the Labour party assumed office, it had no specific plan for national- 
ization.° Consequently, it was not until 1947 that coal, transport, and electricity 
were nationalized. Elements in these industries had protested this action along 

- traditional lines of consultation, although such protests had little effect on 
the Government. The program followed by Labour in these industries caused 
widespread confusion.* To other industries threatened by nationalization, the 
example of those who had already succumbed provided a warning that, if resist- 
ance was to be effective, it would necessarily have to be made public. Thus, 
consultation gave way to open resistance and propaganda oriented toward the 
general electorate. 


Several of these groups — notably steel, sugar, and insurance — launched 


public anti-nationalization propaganda campaigns of varying degrees of intensity 


*See Stewart, op. cit., for a detailed discussion of the consultative process. 

R. Kelf-Cohen, Nationalisation in Britain (London: Macmillan, 1958) p. vi. 

*Ibid., p. 68, Kelf-Cohen states as follows: “. . . the great undertakings brought into being by the 
Nationalisation Acts were created overnight; they had to build their organisations in the 
void, so to speak, taking over staffs, who were bewildered by the change in loyalties and 
responsibilities. The break with the past was too drastic. Most of the staff had served in 
compact units, with strong personal or local characteristics. Now they found themselves 
part of a vast machine, with an extended chain of command reaching to some remote body 
in London.” 
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and differing technique, which had as their objective the nullification and defeat 
of Labour’s policies. Of particular interest is the campaign waged by Tate & 
Lyle, the largest sugar refiners in the United Kingdom.’ The techniques used 
by this company when the normal process of consultation was refused by the 
Government, were developed and applied by Aims of Industry, a public relations 


firm whose avowed purpose was the defeat of nationalization. 
Due to the nature of their product, Tate & Lyle favored a direct appeal to 
the consumer. On every package and cube of sugar produced by this company, 


the comic character of “Mr. Cube” was represented as the symbol of oppressed 
private industry. Aided by other elements of the food industry — namely, the 
butchers and meat distributors — Tate & Lyle’s “Mr. Cube” was widely distrib 
uted and publicized. “Mr. Cube” became a household byword and his problems 
were familiar to most of the sugar-users in the United Kingdom. While no 
judgment can be rendered as to the efficacy of this technique, public reaction 
on the part of Labour’s leadership would indicate that it was highly effective. 
This reaction first assumed wide public dissemination in a speech given by Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, then Lord President of the Council and Leader of the House, 
at Birmingham on November 26, 1949. Morrison’s speech is noteworthy for 
the distinct warning it conveys: 

It would be a very dangerous thing if it were allowed to become a feature of our political 
life that big business could intervene in elections both by secret subscriptions to political funds 
and by direct large-scale propaganda campaigns calculated to influence the result. It must not 
be thought that the law as to permitted expenditure relates only to a period after the issue of the 


writs for an election. When the time comes for the returns of election expenses to be rendered, 
we must see whether all this vast expenditure is included and how these matters are dealt with.’ 


This speech may be regarded as reinforcing the remarks in the same vein made 
previously by Mr. Griffiths, Minister of National Insurance, on November 5, 
1949.9 

Labour’s attitude toward these propaganda efforts was something more than 
just a concern that the activities of these groups might be illegal. 

Its danger, from the Labour Party’s point of view, lay in the enhanced publicity which 
these attacks undoubtedly gave to the interests concerned and the extent to which they invested 


such figures as Mr. Cube with the sympathy always reserved for the méchant animal defending 
himself against a bullying Leviathan.” 


Viewed from the perspective of the uncertainty of the impending general elec- 
tion, it would definitely have been in Labour’s interest to muzzle these dissident 
voices. Thus, we find a clearer statement of Morrison’s warning expounded by 
the Attorney General, Sir Harley Shawcross, in response to a question raised by 
Mr. Bing in the House of Commons on December 5, 1949. After referring to 


*See H. H. Wilson, “Techniques of Pressure — Anti-Nationalisation Propaganda in Britain,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. XV, No. 2, pp. 225-42; for an excellent analysis of this 
campaign. 

*Times (London), November 28, 1949, p. 2. 

*H. G. Nicholas, The British General Election of 1950 (London: Macmillan, 1951) p. 72. 

* Ibid., p. 73. 
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those provisions of the Consolidation Act, 1949, relating to permissible election 
expenditure, Shawcross stated: 


It is my view that the prohibition of certain expenditures on propaganda circulated to in- 
fluence an election is not necessarily restricted to propaganda in which any particular candidate is 
expressly referred to, nor is it necessarily confined to expenditure incurred only after the dis- 
solution of Parliament. . . .” 


He extended the scope of these remarks on December 15, 1949, in reply to a 
written question, when he wrote: 


An intention to promote or procure the election of a candidate is a necessary ingredient of 
his offense. Intention, however, is not usually capable of positive proof; it can only be implied 
from overt acts and it is a well recognised principle of law that a person may be presumed to 
ntend the natural and probable consequences of what he deliberately does. If, therefore, in the 
circumstances existing at the time of an election particular propaganda appeared calculated in 
fact to promote or procure the election of a candidate in the sense that that was its natural and 
probable consequence, and there was no evidence on which the Court was prepared to rely of the 
absence of such intention, it would be open to the Court to hold that the expenditure which 
had been incurred on such propaganda had been incurred “with a view to” promoting or procur- 
ng the election of a candidate.” 


The provisions in question of the Consolidation Act, 1949, hereafter referred 
to as the Representation of the People Act, 1949, are as follows:"* 


2 


63. Prohibition of expenses not authorised by election agent. 

(1) No expenses shall, with a view to promoting or procuring the election of a candidate 
at an election, be incurred by any person other than the candidate, his election agent 
and persons authorised in writing by the election agent on account — 

(a) of holding public meetings or organising any public display; or 

(b) of issuing advertisements, circulars or publications; or 

(c) of otherwise presenting to the electors the candidate or his views or the extent or 
nature of his backing or disparaging another candidate. . . . 

If any person incurs, or aids, abets, counsels or procures any other person to incur, 

any expense in contravention of this section... he shall be guilty of a corrupt 

practice... .™ 

It is interesting to note that whereas this section of the Act occasioned 

almost no debate during passage of the Bill,’* Shawcross’ remarks gave rise to 
heated debate in the House on December 5, 6, 7, and 15, 1949.*° The arguments 
presented in the House on these occasions clearly showed Labour’s fear of the 
potential of pressure groups to influence the electorate decisively in certain situ- 
ations. This was felt to be particularly true in regard to marginal constituencies. 
Thus, Labour’s threat to the companies engaged in the “nefarious” activities of 
political propaganda may be viewed in the light of its apprehensions concerning 
the impending general election. 

"470 H.C. Deb. 1515 (5th ser. 1949). 

* 470 H.C. Deb. 337-38 (5th ser. 1949, written). 


The provisions of this section are unchanged from those of the Representation of the People 


Act, 1948, s. 42(1); the 1948 Act in regard to these provisions, is slightly changed from the 
provisions of the Act of 1918. 

*Halsbury’s Statutes of England (2nd ed.; London: Butterworth, 1949) VIII, 631-32. 

* Nicholas, op. cit., p. 19. 

“470 H.C. Deb. 1513-1515 (5th ser. December 5, 1949); 1702 (December 6); 1889-99 (Decem- 
ber 7); 2792-3040 (December 15). 
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The general election of 1950 returned a weak Labour majority whose pros 
pects for maintaining that majority for any length of time appeared dim indeed, 
Surprisingly, this Parliament lasted for eighteen months. The ever-present threat 
of defeat and dissolution made of this an electioneering Parliament. As a con- 
sequence of its precarious position Labour’s proposals and legislation were mod- 
erate. It did, however, push through to completion the nationalization scheme 
for the steel industry. The mildness of Labour’s Parliamentary policy is reflected 
in the absence of any action on the election returns as had been promised by 
Mr. Morrison. Several of the firms engaged in anti-nationalization propaganda, 
however, did temper the tone of their pronouncements. The result of this rather 
mutual moderation can be seen by the fact that the general election of 1951 was 
“remarkably free” *" of pressure group propaganda against nationalization. One 
exception was to provide a significant excuse to legally test the relationship of 
extra-party propaganda and the election law. 

On October 19, 1951, the Tronoh-Malayan Tin Group of Companies placed 
an advertisement in The Times, Daily Herald, and other newspapers entitled 
“Tronoh-Malayan Tin Group of Companies, Interim Statement of Dividend Limi- 
tation.” This advertisement was placed after the writs had been issued for the 
general election to be held on October 25, 1951. The advertisement, which 
covered approximately seven-eighths of a page in The Times, and cost £800, was 
in effect a strong condemnation of Labour’s financial policy with respect to its 
proposals to limit dividends, Further, the advertisement attacked Socialist policy 
in general. It concluded on this note: 

. . the coming general election will give us all the opportunity of saving the country from 
being reduced, through the policies of the Socialist Government to a bankrupt “Welfare State 


We need a new and strong government with Ministers who may be relied upon to encourage 
business enterprise and initiative. . . .* 


The Government brought action against the company and its officers, alleg- 
ing that the defendants were acting contrary to section 63 (1) (b) and (5) of the 
Representation of the People Act, 1949. The action maintained that the com- 
pany, by publishing the article in The Times, had unlawfully incurred expenses 
“with a view to promoting or procuring the election of a candidate at the elec- 
tion, to wit, the election of a candidate other than the Socialist candidate at the 
Parliamentary election held in the constituency of the Cities of London and 
Westminster on October 25, 1951.” 7° The Crown also brought action against 
The Times under 63 (5) of the aforementioned Act, that is for aiding and abet- 
ting in this offense. The inclusion of The Times was freely admitted by the 
Crown to have been at the discretion of the prosecution because it “had to 
choose one representative paper in order to try the issue.” *° It would have 
looked strange indeed for the prosecution to have tried the Daily Herald in these 
circumstances, 


™ Stewart, op. cit., p. 227. 

*™ Times, October 19, 1951, p. 11. 

*1 The Times Law Reports 464 (1952). 
* Ibid., p. 462. 
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The action was heard in the Central Criminal Court under the title Regina 
y. Tronoh Mines Ltd. and Others," on February 14 and 18, 1952, J. McNair 
presiding. In the argument the intention of the Act was argued with the prose- 
cution freely admitting that this was a test case. In directing the jury to return 
a verdict of “not guilty,” McNair stated: 


I... accept the submission . . . that section 63 does not prohibit expenditure of which the 


real purpose or effect is general political propaganda, even though that general political pro- 


paganda does incidentally assist a particular candidate among others.” 


He further stated that in situations as presented by this case, “it would be neces- 
sary to prove affirmatively the specific intent” ** of promoting the election of a 
specific candidate. Thus, McNair’s interpretation of the Act is directly contrary 
to that of Shawcross, and appears to be based on a strict interpretation of the 
law. The essentially political opinion of Shawcross as Attorney General is set 
aside by a more legalistic appreciation of the provisions of the Act in question. 

It is obvious that McNair’s opinion could have widespread consequences 
should circumstances so warrant. There is little doubt that his decision supports 
the door-to-door campaign of Mr. Hurry. The dictum, that propaganda cam- 
paigns by private organizations are legal provided they only advocate a policy 
and do not specifically mention a candidate, is a reasonable conclusion from the 
language of the judgment. And, in terms of McNair’s dictum, if such propa- 
ganda does mention a candidate, proving intent to elect would be extremely diffi- 
cult. One commentator has opined that “in theory extensive evasion of the 
restriction on permitted election expenditure would be possible.” ** Whether 
such evasion will prove necessary must depend for an answer on the political 
climate of any given period. 


The decision of the court was apparently not criticized by the Labour party 
leadership; rather, in the Labour Party National Executive Report to Annual Con- 
ference of 1952 they stated their intention to amend the law in such a manner 

s to cover situations analogous to that of Tronoh Mines Ltd.** In this their 
ntentions have been frustrated by their status in Parliament. On the other hand, 

» Conservative Government has made no move to change the law or seek 
clarification of its meaning. One reason for this is that the Conservative Govern- 


ment in the 1955 election was faced with almost no propaganda originating out- 
side of recognized Labour groups. Further, the Conservative Government is not 
infriendly to those groups most vehement in their opposition to Labour’s policies, 
while such groups in turn, recognize the similarity of interests existing between 
themselves and the Conservative Government. 

In this discussion, some suggestions have been implicitly advanced as to 
Labour’s unprecedented contention that pressure group propaganda was illegal 
* [1952] 1 All England Law Reports 697-700. [1952] 1 The Times Law Reports 461-67. 

*[{1952] 1 The Times Law Reports 466. 
* [1952] 1 All England Law Reports 700. 
‘D. E. Butler, The British General Election of 1951 (London: Macmillan, 1952), pp. 32-33. 


* Report of the Fifty-first Annual Coference of the Labour Party, 1952. Note: Subsequent reports 
have failed to develop this issue further, 
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in terms of the election law. It is noteworthy that Morrison’s threat apparently 
had some effect in moderating pressure group anti-Labour propaganda. Stewart 
maintains that several groups notified their membership of the possible conse- 
quences of such propaganda.”* Further, one of the techniques of Tate & Lyle, 
a “Mr. Cube” poster campaign, was abandoned and the posters were withdrawn 
after Labour spokesmen had taken the stand that this constituted political propa- 
ganda.** Thus, a positive advantage was gained by the pronouncements of Mor- 
rison and Shawcross. However, when faced with clear opposition prior to an 
election whose outcome was more problematic than that of 1950, the Labour 
Government could only enforce Shawcross’ interpretation by court action if it 
wished to maintain the silence of extra-party opposition groups. That Tronoh 
Mines Ltd. was a recent entrant into the open opposition and was speaking for 
itself and not for an entire industry as did Tate & Lyle, is not a contention which 
can be dismissed lightly. 

From the incidents described, a number of generalizations concerning La- 
bour’s attitudes toward pressure groups may be advanced. There is, and was, 
a natural desire on Labour’s part to deny to the Conservative party all forms of 
support; more specifically support in terms of money and propaganda-communi- 
cations facilities. That this desire should take the form of opposition to extra- 
party groups is based on the realization that such groups do constitute large, 
significant, well-organized, and potentially powerful political forces. The full 
dimensions of this potential have been suggested by the recent work of Finer’ 
and Stewart among others. Further, outside of the trade-unions, co-operative 
societies and other ancillary organizations of the Labour party, which Labour 
maintains are not pressure groups, it could count on few, if any, other groups 
for money and support. This realization has furthered Labour’s tendency to view 
groups in terms of black and white; a view which has been enhanced by the 
nature of the nationalization policies. The merging of economic policies with 
party politics to the point where no separations are possible, has resulted in 
making any attack on nationalization, from whatever source, ipso facto an attack 
on the Labour party. 


In line with the thesis of denial of support to the Conservative party, and 


illustrative of the black-and-white motif, is the debate on a motion in the House 
of Commons on December 15, 1949, that all parties and other political groups 
should publish their financial accounts. At that time, Labour spokesmen fre- 
quently reiterated the theme that these groups 

. should make their own separate accounts available so that any intelligent citizen wh« 


wishes to understand what economic forces are backing different political movements in this 
country shall be able to ascertain the elementary facts.” 


No definition of other political groups was advanced by Labour. It is readily 
comprehended that such disclosure would not only facilitate identification of 
* Stewart, op. cit., p. 227. 

* Butler, op. cit., p. 32. 

* Finer, Anonymous Empire, op. cit. 

* 470 H.C. Deb, 3018 (5th ser. 1949). 
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group allegiance, but would also seem to reduce group propaganda to a pro or 
con Labour status, whether the issue under discussion involves a political ques- 
tion or not. 

Labour’s present attack on the survey sponsored by the steel industry leaves 
no doubt that any significant change of attitude on the part of Labour toward 
such groups and activities has occurred since 1952. Its attack in Commons on 
February 5, 1959,°° in almost the same language used in 1949 against the insur- 
ance companies, strongly suggests that Labour still views the activities of these 
groups as detrimental to its policies and future programs. 

Should Labour again assume the responsibilities for the Government, and 
attempt to put forth a program which would continue the nationalization process, 
it will face determined opposition on the part of extra-party groups. These 
groups, as a generalization, have learned from their past experiences. Certainly, 
the steel industry has shown imagination in initiating the project of Mr. Hurry. 
Such techniques, coupled with a continual stream of advertisements, notices, 
news columns on the prospects of steel and the benefits of this non-nationalized 
industry to the United Kingdom, show strong determination and organization not 
to lose the propaganda battle with the Labour party. 

Further, as the law now stands, a new Labour Government will be more 
limited than its predecessors of 1945-51, in terms of measures available for coer- 
cion of these groups. It is now well established that section 63 (1) (b) of the 
Representation of People Act, 1949, the present law regulating elections, does not 
forbid general political propaganda originating from sources other than the recog- 
nized political parties. 


* Times, February 6, 1959, p. 4. 
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HE PERIOD 1890 TO 1917 was one of the most productive eras in the 

annals of American reform. It was during these years that wide recogni- 

tion was accorded the lag between political institutions, devised for the 
simpler needs of an agricultural economy, and the requirements of an industrial 
society, and that steps were taken to remedy the situation. Most of the reforms 
centered on the renovation of political and administrative institutions, on the 
control of Big Business, and on social legislation for labor, women, and children. 
The remodeling of the American governmental structure was neither complete 
nor entirely successful, yet in 1917 governments at all levels were better equipped 
to deal with the problems of industrialism than they had been a generation 
earlier. 

Prime impetus for these reforms came not from self-conscious reformers, 
or from Progressives, but rather from public servants in various levels of govern- 
mental administration. Students of public administration have long recognized 
that it is the officials in government departments who form a most potent, if 
subtle, pressure group. In the clash of interests out of which the political process 
emerges, theirs is often the decisive influence. Since administrative agencies are 
specialists in a particular field of competence, their knowledge of it is far more 
intimate than that of any other group. Thus, in recent years the greater portion 
of federal and state legislation has been drafted by these governmental bodies 
who, at the same time, also wield great influence in securing legislative enactment. 
Since they shape laws to such a very large extent, they assume a very quiet, but 
most important role in the determination of public policy. Such a situation was 
as much in evidence half-a-century ago as it is at present. It is true that this proc- 
ess has been clearly recognized only in recent years, but its operation during the 
period 1890-1917 can be as readily discerned. 

While the reforms of administrators were undertaken unobtrusively, and 
received a minimum of publicity, those of political pressure groups were accom- 
panied by much fanfare. It was during the early years of the twentieth century 
that magazines underwent a transition similar to that which had given rise to a 
yellow press a little earlier. This new development resulted in the mushroom- 
ing of journals such as Munsey’s Magazine, Everybody's, Cosmopolitan, and a 
host of lesser imitators. With great national circulations, ample resources for re- 


*L. G. McConachie, Congressional Committees (New York: Crowell, 1898), p. 236; James M 
Beck, Our Wonderland of Bureaucracy (New York: Macmillan, 1932), p. 205; O. Douglas 
Weeks, “Initiation of Legislation by Administrative Agencies,” Brooklyn Law Revieu 
IX (January, 1940), 117-31; Edwin E. Witte, “Administrative Agencies and Statute Law 
Making,” Public Administration Review, II (Spring, 1942), 116-24; Elizabeth M. Scott and 
Belle Zeller, “State Agencies and Law Making,” ibid., II, 209, 219-20; Paul Appleby, Policy 
and Administration (University, Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 1949), pp. 7-8, 
109-10; Dayton D. McKean, Party and Pressure Politics (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1949), 
pp. 591-602. 
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search that could lead to exposure, real and fancied, these new mass media 
presented an outlet for a group of able writers, the muckrakers.?, And the muck- 
rakers, by emphasizing and dramatizing the activities of political reformers, trans- 
formed reform from a concern of professional administrators into a popular, na- 
tional pastime. 

Without detracting from some of the real achievements of the muckrakers, 
their many weaknesses have been recognized. While even the great names, such 
as Tarbell, Steffens, and Phillips are susceptible to criticism, it was primarily the 
lesser writers who engaged in sensationalism for its own sake, and who had but 
little regard for truth or accuracy.’ In addition, their perspective was generally 
narrow. Primarily negative, they emphasized existing evils without giving due 
credit for such improvements as had already been accomplished. Their grim, 
yne-sided picture of American society placed the self-conscious twentieth-century 
Progressives wholly out of context, for from the blackest of conditions these 
political leaders seemed to bring about great and sudden changes. Certainly the 
muckrakers gave little cognizance, and scant attention, to the reforms already 
being wrought from within governmental administration, of which the Progres- 
ives after about 1905 were the carriers, not the originators. 

A more intensive study of one state, such as California, might illustrate the 
tendency of the muckrakers to slight the positive achievements of administrators. 
Here, in this western state, political writers and reformers were as self-righteous 
as elsewhere. Perhaps the most important of the literary figures was the novelist 
Frank Norris. In The Octopus, a novel which attracted national attention, he 
ought to expose the Southern Pacific Railroad, and its control over the political 
and economic life of California. Starting with a definite bias against the rail- 


oad, Norris secured most of his information from newspaper clippings, in many 
f which he rearranged the facts to suit his story. As a novelist, he was fully 
ustified in making such alterations, though it was often forgotten that his work 


was mainly one of fiction in which historical accuracy was secondary. Nor were 


Progressive leaders more objective, men like Chester Rowell, Franklin Hichborn, 
Fremont Older, and Edward A. Dickson. Most being newspapermen themselves, 
they were not averse to magnifying their contribution in bettering conditions 
throughout the state. In place of “corrupt, corporation-dominated government,” 

y proclaimed that they brought honesty and decency. It was against such a 
ickground that they liked to set their contribution.® 


ic 


r an acute analysis, see Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform (New York: Knopf, 1955), 
pp. 186-212; also C. C. Regier, The Era of the Muckrakers (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1932), pp. 49-58; Louis Filler, Crusaders for American Liberalism (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1939), pp. 359-78; John R. Chamberlain, Farewell to Reform (New York: 
Liveright, 1932), pp. 119-43. 

Regier, op. cit., pp. 195-215; for specific example of inaccuracy by Tarbell, see Gerald D. Nash, 
“Origins of the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887,” Pennsylvania History, XXIV (July, 1957), 
7, n. 24. 


ve examined the scrapbook of clippings which is in the Frank Norris Collection at the 
Bancroft Library, University of California; for an excellent detailed account, see Robert D 
Lundy, “The Making of ‘McTeague’ and ‘The Octopus’ ” (Ph.D. dissertation, University 
of California, 1956), pp. 213-14, 216-66. 

orge E. Mowry, The California Progressives (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1951), 
pp. 93-94, 305; Franklin Hichborn, The System — As Uncovered by the San Francisco 
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Now, an attempt to argue that the influence of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
on nineteenth-century California politics was negligible would be futile. On the 
other hand, the popular assertion that it controlled every aspect of state govern- 
ment, that it consistently opposed reform and encouraged corruption, such an 
assumption must first be submitted to the test of such evidence as is available. 
The voluminous reminiscences of Progressives can no more be accepted at face 
value than the apologia of Southern Pacific henchmen. Unfortunately, at present 
there is still a dearth of scholarly studies relating to nineteenth-century California 
political and economic history so that valid generalizations concerning the rail- 
road’s influence on state government cannot yet be made. Some of the data avail- 
able seems to suggest, however, that this influence has been overestimated. 

Consequently, the work of the California Progressives should be set, not 
against the background sketched by muckrakers such as Norris, or emotional 
tracts of such Progressives as Hichborn, but against the record of accomplishment 
in the reform of state government which took place before the accession of the 
Progressives to political power in 1911. For a dozen years before this time, a slow 
but steady process of reform of state laws and institutions was taking place from 
within, endorsed by legislatures in which Southern Pacific influence was still 
strong. Though not accompanied by much publicity, action was taken in the 
spheres of administrative reform, control of corporations, and in the realm of 
social legislation. Basic changes were made in state regulation of banking, in- 


surance, and highways; in more effective control over railways; and in matters 
relating to labor, and women and children — changes on which the Hiram John- 


son era only put the final capstone. By 1911, the year that the Progressives as- 
sumed political office in California, the outmoded framework of nineteenth- 
century state government had already undergone a very thorough renovation. 

In 1900, the state’s system of banking regulation was in dire need of reform. 
Originally instituted in 1878, the scope and character of regulation had greatly 
outrun the capacity of the State Bank Commission to exercise its authority ef- 
fectively. Whereas in the beginning it had had 84 banks under its jurisdiction, by 
1908 this number had grown to 506. Moreover, the increasing complexity of bank- 
ing practices made inspection and control much more difficult than in former, 
and simpler, days. Yet neither the staff nor the annual appropriation of the Bank 
Commission increased proportionately with its work.® The basic weaknesses of 
the Commission, therefore, lay in its restricted jurisdiction, lack of funds, and 
shortage of trained personnel. 

The efficiency of the Commission was also hampered by the spoils system 
which still prevailed in California politics about 1900. A striking illustration 
occurred in 1903 during the administration of Governor George C. Pardee. Anx- 
ious to place an entire slate of his own appointees on the board, he found him- 


Graft Prosecution (San Francisco: Barry, 1915), p. 464; Fremont Older, My Own Story 
(San Francisco: Call Pub. Co., 1919), pp. 194-96, and his comments in the San Francisc 
Chronicle, January 18, 1907. 

* California, Board of Bank Commissioners, Annual Report, 1878, pp. 6, 8; ibid., 1905, p. 30; 


ibid., 1908, p. 15; California Bankers Association, Proceedings, 1891, p. 21; ibid., 1894, pp 
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self hampered by the organic law which prevented removal of Commissioners 
without cause. To circumvent the law, and to accomplish his objective, Pardee 
supported a bill in the legislature which proposed to abolish the entire Commis- 
sion. It was the Governor’s plan to have the banking law shortly re-enacted, thus 
giving him an opportunity to appoint a board entirely of his own choosing. While 
leading bankers opposed such tinkering with the state’s regulatory system, they 
were unable to prevent it. Thus, on March 2, 1903, the Bank Commission was 
abolished, leaving California without any supervision whatsoever. As legitimate 
bankers looked on helplessly, a rush for bank charters ensued, prompted by 
speculators. Not until March 24, three weeks later, did the speculative flurry 
end when the legislature again enacted the old banking law.’ 

The Bank Commissioners themselves, in co-operation with the state’s respon- 
sible bankers, pressed for a basic reform of the agency. They urged a broadening 
f its powers so that regulation could be made stricter. Thus, they pleaded for 
authority to supervise banks that were insolvent, or in the process of liquidation. 
They urged that private banks, still free of public control, be subjected to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission. At the same time, they advocated increased ap- 
propriations for the board so that administration of the law could be made more 
effective.® 

In 1906 their efforts finally bore fruit. The special session of the legislature 
that met immediately after the San Francisco earthquake was in a general reform 
mood, and appointed a Special Joint Committee on Reform of Banking Law, 
composed of three representatives and four senators. During the course of the 
following year, this group traveled into various parts of California to confer with 
bankers regarding needed revisions in state banking law and administration. Much 
f the actual work of embodying the various suggestions into a specific statute was 
done by the Committee on Legislation of the California Bankers’ Association 
itself, for it compiled a bill to which the Association gave its wholehearted 
approval.® 

Speedily enacted in 1909, the new banking law provided for basic changes. 
Instead of a board composed of several members with a political complexion, it 
provided for a single superintendent of banking who was required to have exten- 
sive professional experience in the field of banking. The powers of the agency 
were also considerably extended. Private banks now were subjected to state con- 
trol, while reserve requirements for all banks were raised. Penalties for bank 
employees making false reports to the state were increased. One of the major 
complaints of the old Commission, its woeful lack of staff, was also remedied, for 
the superintendent was authorized to hire as many examiners, and other em- 
ployees, as were needed.*® The Banking Law of 1909, therefore, brought the 


Sacramento Union, January 20, 1903; San Francisco Examiner, January 20, 23, 1903; Sacramento 
Bee, February 4, 1901; Oakland Tribune, June 29, 1903; Ira B. Cross, Financing an Empire 
(Chicago: Clarke, 1927), II, 653. 
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machinery of state supervision into closer correlation with the growth of banking 
that had taken place in California. 

In the sphere of insurance, a similar lag between public regulatory agencies 
and economic development of the business had arisen by 1900. Both the number, 
as well as the variety, of insurance companies in California had outrun the com- 
petence of the state agency created to control them. First set up in 1868, when 59 
companies were included in its jurisdiction, in 1906 the office of the insurance 
commissioner nominally supervised the operations of 232 companies. But while 
the staff at first consisted of one clerk, appropriations for personnel did not in- 
crease during the next forty years. Consequently, though the commissioners 
generally were competent men with the best of intentions, effective control and 


inspection proved to be a task well nigh impossible. In the remoter parts of th 


state, for example, unauthorized insurance firms were able to sell policies wholly 
out of the commissioner’s reach."? As in the case of the Bank Commission, t 
insurance commissioner needed greater powers, as well as increased appropria- 
tions, to carry on his work. 

For several decades the insurance commissioners themselves had urged the 
legislature to strengthen the state’s insurance laws, and the enforcement agency. 
Needed above all was a codification of California insurance statutes. Growing 
haphazardly over the years, they constituted a morass of contradictions. The 


meager appropriations allotted for the commissioner, whose office was required to 


be self-sustaining, was pointed out as another handicap, for it was partly respon- 

I j E 
sible for a personnel shortage. Even when laboring manfully, the office force 
found itself unable to cope with the volume of work before it.’” 


The general indifference towards the effectiveness of state insurance reg- 


ulation might have continued longer had it not been for the disaster resulting 


from the San Francisco earthquake. The many problems of which the commis- 
sioner had complained, such as insufficient legal powers, or lack of funds, were 
now aggravated and spotlighted by the catastrophe. Weaknesses in the law were 
well pointed up by the failure of the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company, th 


only fire insurance company incorporated in the state. Though well managed, the 
earthquake brought it to insolvency. So confused were the laws regarding the 
insurance commissioner’s role in dissolution proceedings, however, that Commis- 
sioner E. B. Wolf, an exceptionally able public servant, was at a loss for specific, 
official action. Informally, though, he acted on his own initiative to bring stocl 


holders together with financiers in a successful effort to save the enterprise from 
bankruptcy.*® 


*" California, Insurance Commissioner, Annual Report, 1868, pp. 82-85; ibid., 1905, p. 15; 1867/68 


Cal. Stats. 340; 1905 Cal. Stats. 736. 
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without recognition of Sundays and holidays.” Insurance Commissioner, Annual Repor 
1905, p. 15. 
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A lack of funds also limited Wolf’s ability to secure prompt settlements of 
losses for the public. At best, he could act only informally to prod those com- 
panies that were reluctant to expedite claims made upon them. Since the national 
reputations of many insurance companies rested on their record in the San 
Francisco disaster, the office of the insurance commissioner received thousands 
ff inquiries from all over the nation concerning the performance of individual 
companies. In such cases where individual firms were showing undue hesitation 
in payments, Wolf withheld information when it was requested of him, so as to 
maintain pressure on the particular company, which would encourage it to ful- 
fill its outstanding obligations." 

During this very same period, the investigation of life insurance companies 
in New York, by Charles E. Hughes, was pointing to the need for public regula- 
tion of certain of their practices. As a result of the disclosures made, a conference 
f governors, attorneys-general, and insurance commissioners met to draft a leg- 
slative program for general state action to remedy abuses. Thus, the California 


struction caused by the earthquake was confronted, too, with the need for curb- 
ing the far-reaching powers of life insurance associations. 

With the impress of the great fire still fresh upon them, the legislators in 
1906 undertook a basic revision of the state’s insurance laws. In the first place, 
they made a complete revision of the statutes, to eliminate looseness and ambi- 

ty. Since insurance firms organized outside the United States had made a 
very poor showing after the conflagration, capital requirements for these enter- 
prises were now generally raised, as well as standards governing the investment 
f their assets. The Insurance Commissioner’s powers of inspection were also 
mplified, while more adequate provision was made for the execution of his 


work.** In addition to bringing the insurance laws of California into line with 


se of other states, these reforms went a long way towards remedying some of 
the major defects of state insurance regulation. 

It was more difficult to impose stringent regulations on the conduct of the 
ife insurance business. Commissioner Wolf was a strong advocate of such meas- 
res, including public regulation over the election of directors, and their salaries, 

well as the adoption of standard policies. As an influential one-man lobby, 
» submitted a bill embodying some of his suggestions to the Legislature of 1907. 
The defeat of this program, he felt sure, came as a result of bitter opposition by 

life insurance companies themselves.’’? Despite this setback, the reform of 

sting insurance law and administration was an important step towards the 
al of effective insurance regulation. 

In the supervision of public highways, too, state government in 1900 found 

f ill fitted for the task. As in most American states during the latter half of 

nineteenth century, the function of road-building was allocated to cities and 

irance Commissioner, Annual Report, 1905, pp. 18-20 

i, 1906, pp. 36-40; ibid., 1907, p. 19 

7 Cal. Stats. 141, 147, 160, 889. 
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counties, most of whom carried out their responsibilities inadequately. Although 
in 1892, for example, local governments in California spent a combined total 
of two million dollars annually for roads, there was little to show for this ex- 
penditure, for in California, as elsewhere, good roads were a rarity. Devoid of 
system and planning, road-building and maintenance in the state was haphazard, 
leaving an illogical maze of thoroughfares in most wretched condition.'* 

The movement for better roads received its impetus from public officials 
whose demands were reinforced by other active pressure groups. Initially, it was 
at the demand of the Wheelmen of America, a very strong organization of 
bicyclists in the 1890’s, when this sport became the rage, who favored the con- 
struction of good roads for the use of their vehicles. Almost at the same time the 
installation of Rural Free Delivery in 1894 focused the attention of farmers in 
rural areas on the need for passable highways. In state after state public agencies 
were established to meet this need, and California was no exception.'® In 1895 
an office of State Highway Commission was created, possessing advisory powers 
only. But, consistently for more than a decade, its officials urged the legislature 
to provide for a comprehensive, centralized state highway system to meet the more 
complex economic needs that had developed.*® While the legislature was not 
unsympathetic to the plea, increasing use of the automobile after 1900 added a 
complicating factor as to the type of road net that should be built. For a period 
of ten years, therefore, from 1899 to 1909, the legislature remained undecided as 
to the nature of the roads that would be most adequate for the state. 


The lobbying of the state highway commissioners was given further impetus 


by the earthquake, for the widespread destruction also necessitated repairs of state 
facilities. To expedite the task of reconstruction, in 1907 the lawmakers consoli- 
dated various agencies by creating a new State Department of Engineering, de- 
signed to centralize supervision of public construction projects. Included in this 
new body was a State Highway Commission which was entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of planning a state highway system. The working commissioners, 
who were professional engineers, commenced immediately to sketch out an elab- 
orate road net, based on the various plans that had been under consideration for 
more than a decade. To implement the actual execution of this design, the voters 
in 1909 approved an eighteen million dollar bond issue for road building, enabling 
the Commission to translate its plans into reality.2: Thus, by 1909, a comprehen- 
sive state highway system, adapted to new economic needs, was well under way. 

In the case of state railroad regulation, the problem was not only one of 
renovating an outmoded state agency, but also of overcoming the resistance of 


one of the most powerful corporations in California. Suffering from the same 


” California, Bureau of Highways, Biennial Report, 1895, pp. 6, 8, 23, 35-36; Ben Blow, California 
Highways (San Francisco: n.p., 1920), pp. 12-20. 
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” Department of Highways, Biennial Report, 1897, pp. 5-15; ibid., 1898, pp. 6-7; 46-47; 76-78 
ibid., 1902, pp. 5, 9-12; ibid., 1904, pp. 5-9; ibid., 1906, pp. 5-9, 11-13; Sacramento Union 
January 4, 1904. 
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weaknesses as other state boards, the Railroad Commission lacked broad, ade- 
quate powers over the carriers, funds sufficient for vigorous administration, as 
well as a staff of trained specialists. During the years 1900 to 1907, therefore, it 
was even less active than many of its predecessors. Such apathy was due not 
so much to the lack of energy on the part of the commissioners, as to the refusal 
of the legislature to make necessary appropriations. In 1905 the agency even 
lacked funds to publish an annual report, let alone investigate complaints about 
unjust discrimination by the Southern Pacific Railroad. This situation was created 
not only by a lag between the state agency, and economic development of the 
railroad, but by the irreconcilability of Southern Pacific officials to public regula- 
tion.** 

The commissioners themselves, through their annual reports, and through 
public speeches, pressed for a strengthening of their board. They sought an en- 
largement of their powers, so that water carriers, as well as street railroads, would 
be included in their jurisdiction. They urged the enactment of legislation to en- 
force the constitutional prohibition of railroad discriminations, so that they might 
apply severe penalties for violation. As administrators they also desired more 
ample funds, to enable them to make investigations with the aid of technical 
experts, and to hire the ablest legal talent.** Indeed, the defects of the Railroad 
Commission were to a large extent a reflection of the weaknesses of state govern- 
ment in general. 

But other public agencies added their voices to that of the state commis- 
sioners in seeking to make the Railroad Commission an effective instrument. The 
cries of aggrieved shippers were becoming increasingly louder, and attracted the 
attention of federal authorities. One of the most important of these was the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, which in 1906 was conducting a general inquiry 
into rebating in the United States. To ascertain conditions on the Pacific Coast, 
it sent one of its members, Franklin K. Lane, to California. At hearings which 
he held in various parts of the state, the testimony revealed that while there was 
little unjust discrimination in interstate shipments, the situation in regard to re- 
bates was notorious as far as the intra-state traffic was concerned. Many favored 
firms, such as the Standard Oil Company, or Miller and Lux, were receiving 
rebates from the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe railroads to the extent of $600,000 
annually.** Since these actions were not within the scope of the federal agency, 
Lane was powerless to do more than to publicize such conditions. 

At the same time the newly created United States Bureau of Corporations 
was conducting an investigation of the petroleum industry. Here the conditions 


f 
Ol 


rebating were even more startling, especially since the two major railroads, 


in view of the scarcity of coal along the Pacific Coast, were themselves large users 
of fuel oil. The inquiry disclosed that the Southern Pacific held a controlling 


*See comments of Commissioner Sesnon to J. T. Harrington, March 1, 1899, in Railroad Com- 
mission, Letterbook #2397, State Archives, Sacramento, California; see also California 
State Railroad Commission, Annual Report, 1903, p. 6; San Francisco Examiner, May 8, 1905. 

“Railroad Commission, Annual Report, 1908, pp. 5-6, 8; ibid., 1909, pp. 1-3; Commonwealth 
Club of California, Transactions, III, 347-49. 


* San Francisco Call, October 3, 4, 5, 1907; for his report, see ibid., February 16, 1908. 
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interest in the Associated Oil Company, a subsidiary of Standard Oil, to which 
it granted generous rebates. Similarly, the Santa Fe Railroad had its subsidiary in 
the Petroleum Development Corporation. Moreover, directors of Standard Oj 
Company owned forty-seven million dollars’ worth of the railroad’s stock. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that crude oil in California was being sold both by the 
Standard Oil and Associated Oil Companies at delivered rates that were lower 
than the market price in the fields.*® 

These revelations served to vitalize the State Railroad Commission. Un- 
fortunately, in 1908 it had no funds with which to begin an investigation of its 
own. In fact, the commissioners borrowed money personally for this purpose, 
even though two banks refused them loans for an investigation of “the railroad.” 
Nevertheless, beginning in 1908, the Board set its cumbersome and antiquated 
machinery into motion. It held open hearings where aggrieved shippers could 
air their grievances, while the State Attorney-General’s office examined the books 
of the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe railroads. By the end of the year, the Com- 
mission had collected a great amount of evidence to indicate that upwards of four 
hundred discriminations were being made annually by the two major carriers.” 

It was not due to bribery, or corruption, that the Commission found itself 
unable to apply a remedy, but because of insufficient legal powers. Since the 
published tariffs of the railroads had not been preserved, deviations could not 
be shown to be discriminatory. For, since 1895, the rates charged by the railroad 
had not been formally adopted by the Commission, and thus no approved, official 
rates were in effect. Moreover, while the State Constitution of 1879 prohibited 
rebates, no law to enforce this provision had ever been enacted. The only statute 
prohibiting discrimination was an outmoded one of 1878, under which individual 
shippers were to resort to court action. Even this did not apply to the present 
situation, as a shipper was obliged to prove that he had been forced to pay a 
published rate higher than that of some favored competitor. Such was the legal 
muddle that there was not a law on the statute books which could remedy con- 
ditions. 


With this glaring example of impotency before them, and with voluminous 


evidence of favoritism by the carriers assembled, the legislature of 1909 provided 


for a new, strong regulatory law. Most of the weaknesses that had plagued the 


Commissions of preceding years now were remedied. The board’s powers were 
greatly amplified by authorization to investigate on its own initiative, without 
waiting for complaints, by power to fix not maximum, but absolute rates, and by 
requiring its approval of all rate changes. Unjust discrimination and rebating 
were expressly forbidden, while a short- and long-haul clause also was included 


Since the annual appropriation for the board was increased, it was enabled to 
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employ experts for the prosecution of its work.*? Though the Hiram Johnson 
administration was to extend the Commission’s powers further, yet it was in 
1909 that the basic step towards more effective regulation of railroads was taken. 
Many of the state’s health and welfare institutions needed an overhauling, 

r the increase of population was more rapid than the institutional adjustments. 
Needed above all was co-ordination of the welfare activities of various levels of 
government, and also of private organizations. Then, the system of aid for de- 
pendent children was insufficient, covering only three-fifths of the cost in orphan- 
Infant mortality in state institutions was also high, between 50 and 75 per 
Nor were juvenile delinquents separated from regular criminals, either in 


- courts or in penal institutions. For many years, too, the necessity for segregat- 
ng the criminally insane had been recognized, yet nothing had been done to 
further treatment of the mentally defficient.** 

The drive for change came from within state government itself. Partly with 
eye to economy, in 1899 the legislature appointed a Committee to make an 
examination of State Institutions. After an extensive inquiry, the Committee 
made far-reaching recommendations. It urged state issuance of bonds to expand 
existing facilities, a centralization of the management of the various institutions, 
| uniform standards. In keeping with the progressive tenor of its report, the 
Committee also recommended the cottage plan for institutions, to allow for the 
assification and segregation of various kinds of patients.*® Meanwhile, the ad- 
uistrators of the individual spheres of welfare work were no less urgent about 
needs of their respective agencies. The attitude of the State Commission 
1 Lunacy was perhaps only typical when it noted: “The Commission, entirely 
familiar with local conditions, has some fairly definite ideas as to the future 
rovision for the insane, and feeble minded.” *° Intimately connected with the 
ryday work of administration, the various units of state government were 
rmined to shape future policy. 
As a result of these pressures many changes were undertaken. Most impor- 

t was the establishment in 1903 of a State Board of Charities and Corrections 

1ich was to supervise all state and local penal and correctional institutions, as 

‘ll as hospitals. Such agencies had already been created in other states — 
lassachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Illinois — and provided badly needed cen- 


ilized direction to the multifold activities of local governments. Meanwhile, 
» decade saw considerable advances in state aid to children, and in extension 
them of protection. The practice of annual grants by the legislature for the 
ipport and public care of illegitimate children was begun, while funds 

lso allocated for the education of the handicapped. Nineteen hundred a: 
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three was a banner year for progress in treatment of juvenile offenders: a system 
of juvenile courts was inaugurated, while children under twelve were to be com- 
mitted to the care of special probation officers, and no longer to regular penal 
institutions. The movement to provide special care for the criminally insane also 
experienced success, for in this same year, the legislature first made provision for 
their segregation.*? While these were beginnings only, the reforms during the 
first decade of the new century provided a sound basis from which additional 
improvements could be elaborated. 

By 1900 the rise of the dairy industry in California had also confronted the 
state with new problems in the sphere of pure food legislation. In the competi- 
tive struggle with oleo interests the dairy men had secured the passage of an 
“oleo” law, setting up standards for butter and cheese which agents of the State 
Dairy Bureau, created in 1895, were to enforce. The growth of milk herds had 
also led to the spread of disease, such as a tuberculosis epidemic in the late 1890's 
which decimated California cattle. When the State Dairy Bureau rigorously 
enforced health standards, and ordered the destruction of ill animals at the 
owner’s expense, some breeders lost as much as 60 per cent of their stock. Con- 
sequently, in 1899 they prevailed upon the legislature to deprive the Bureau of 
its function of dairy inspection, leaving the question of state control somewhat 
unsettled.*? 

But the chairman of the State Dairy Bureau was one of the most active pro- 
ponents of stricter dairy regulation. Like his fellow public servants in other 
state agencies, his complaints centered about want of proper jurisdiction, and 
inadequate funds and staff for prompt execution of the law. He urged that he 
be invested with broad powers of dairy inspection, and advocated the adoption of 
numerous changes in the state’s dairy laws, all designed to make for much stricter 
standards. Finally, he sought the allotment of more ample appropriations for 
administration.** 

In 1907 the State Dairy Bureau was furnished with far-reaching powers. 
Through a law that was quietly drawn up by its chairman, standards for milk 
and cheese were explicitly defined, and agents of the Bureau authorized to in- 
spect dairies, and their products, to maintain such minimum regulations. The 
sale of adulterated milk was prohibited, and all milk products were required to 
be labeled.** Perfection in pure food laws rarely is attainable, but the legislation 
of 1907 represented a noteworthy effort. 

The growth of organized labor in California had greatly outrun the compe- 
tence of state laws and administration concerned with this sphere of public policy. 
Among the more glaring problems requiring some solution were the maintenance 


of sanitary conditions, regulation of the working hours of women and children, 


* 1903 Cal. Stats. 44, 371, 378, 388; 1905 Cal. Stats. 610; 1907 Cal. Stats. 908; 1909 Cal. Stats. 656; 
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and common law weaknesses in the field of personal liability. Though an office of 
State Commissioner of Labor Statistics had been created in 1883, this official was 
empowered to do little more than publicize facts and figures.*® 

The impetus for the improvement of labor’s status came from the commis- 
sioners of labor statistics themselves, assisted by labor organizations such as the 
State Federation of Labor, and the San Francisco Labor Council. To exert their 
authority to the fullest, the commissioners asked for broader powers, as, for 
example, the discretion to judge “sanitary standards.” Since additional personnel 
was needed for improved compliance, the public officials also joined in the general 
demand for increased funds from the legislature.** Together with labor organiza- 
tions, they constituted a potent pressure group which virtually dictated’ legisla- 
tive action in the field of labor. 

During the years 1899-1911 labor secured certain advantages through state 
action, among them the limitation of working hours. While an attempt of the 
American Federation of Labor to have Congress enact the eight-hour day as a 
national standard failed in 1899, at the very same time an identical measure was 
approved by the California legislature at the prompting of the State Federation 
of Labor. According to the law, the eight-hour standard was to apply on all public 
projects. To remove all possible doubts concerning the legality of such action a 
constitutional amendment to ratify this action was approved in 1903. Though 
the scope of the state as an employer was limited, the action gave a decided boost 
to the general attainment of the standard by organized labor in California.** 

Advances in protective labor legislation were less striking. While laws 
were on the books, few were in actual operation. The commissioner of labor 
statistics tried to do his best with the means at his disposal, and even then, found 
himself hampered by the courts. Such a case occurred in 1899, when Commis- 
sioner F. V. Meyers sought to enforce the law stipulating sanitary working con- 
ditions. His action was challenged by the Superior Court of San Francisco which 
held that he lacked the discretion to take such action. Although Meyer drafted 


in amendment to the law which was designed to circumvent the court decision, 


and although the legislature readily enacted it, thereby broadening his inspection 


wers, yet the actual enforcement of such provisions remained poor.** 
Slow progress, but progress still, was made in the sphere of employer’s lia- 
As elsewhere, the basic defect of the employer’s liability laws was the 
engthy adjudication they entailed, even though the California courts during the 
ears 1890-1911 construed the responsibilities of employers very strictly. The San 
Francisco Labor Council, backed by the State Federation, desired more secure 
werage for workers. With this intent, they submitted appropriate bills to the 
legislature of 1903 which speedily acquiesced by making them into law. A rail- 
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road employer’s liability bill in 1907 further extended protection.*® While these 
enactments were far from providing for a comprehensive system of employer's 
liability, yet they remedied some of the worst defects of the old common law, 
and for their time, marked a distinct improvement over previous conditions. 

Among the most difficult problems between government and labor was the 
issuance of court injunctions to restrain labor organization, Indeed, in American 
labor history, the two decades after 1890 might well be labeled the “Era of In- 
junction.” While very few such orders were issued in California during the 
1890’s, after 1901 the state courts became more active in using this device. Con- 
sequently, as early as 1902 the State Federation of Labor pressed the legislature 
to impose curbs on the power of the state courts to grant injunctions. Bills to this 
effect were submitted in 1903 when they received quick approval. At the same 
time the labor organizations were successful in preventing employers, organized 
in a group known as the Equitable Association, from securing laws to legalize 
boycotts against unions.*® In respect to injunctions, then, as in practically all mat- 
ters pertaining to labor, a great many changes were made during the years 1899- 
1911 to bring state law and administrative means into line with the growth of 
labor in California. 

A rapid survey of a few selected activities of state government during the 
period 1899-1911 reveals that a great deal of reform took place, quite independ- 
ent of the work of Progressives, or‘other self-styled reformer-politicians. In the 
attainment of greater efficiency, the Banking Act of 1909, the Insurance Code 
of 1907, as well as the creation of a highway system, provided for lasting and 
fundamental improvements. The waning power of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road to resist control over its operations reached a turning point in 1909 when a 
strong regulatory scheme was inaugurated. The legislation to improve public 
care for the indigent and sick, for youth, and for labor was still crude, but marked 
a broad and sincere effort to solve these problems. Before the Progressives had 
assumed control of state government, its fabric had undergone a very basic ren- 
ovation. 

While the contributions of the Progressives to reform should not be depre- 


cated, they certainly deserve much less emphasis than that accorded by the 


ic 


publicity which attended them. Anxious to display their virtue, the Progressive 
leaders themselves gave little or no cognizance to the widespread efforts of public 
ervants to ameliorate conditions in the various spheres of state activity. And, 
in this narrow perspective they were supported by muckraking journalists and 
literary figures who, in the absence of intimate knowledge concerning the opera- 
tions of governmental institutions, were prone to emphasize the sensational. 
The most fundamental reforms during the so-called Progressive era came 
not from the Progressives, but from within government itself. It is true that the 
tenor of political life at the turn of the century was not high, and that a system 
of patronage resulted in waste, inefficiency, and corruption. At the same time, 
despite these negative aspects, there were public servants at all levels who were 
* 1907 Cal. Stats. 119; Eaves, op. cit., pp. 268-78, 281-88. 
“ Eaves, op. cit., pp. 407-9, 413-25, 436-38. 
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devoted to their task, and who sought to execute their trust conscientiously 
Moreover, with few exceptions, the employees of the various governmental agen- 
cies sought an expansion of their functions and powers. Such a condition was 
not, of course, peculiar to California, but existed as well in other states. 

The undue emphasis accorded the role of the individual in American history 


has obscured the importance of institutions. While men make institutions, 


nstitutions also shape the minds of men. Recent research in the behavioral 
sciences has shown how strongly institutions engender loyalties and habits, and 
how they display a tenacious longevity and persistence.*? Certainly, in the history 
of American reform, the loyalties derived from affiliation with governmental in- 


stitutions determined, to a very large extent, the pattern of change which con- 
sequently was to follow. 


ay 
} 


C. Hughes, “Institutional Office and the Person,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIII 
(November, 1937), 404-13; George C. Homans, The Human Group (New York: Harcourt, 
Re 


prace, 


1950), pp. 448-52; Robert K. Merton, et al., Reader in Bureaucracy (Glencoe: Free 
Press, 1952), pp. 230-32, for incisive comments of S. M. Lipset on Bureaucracy, and social 
change; Peter M. Blau, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1955), pp. 198-200, 219; Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (rev. ed. 
Glencoe: Free Press, 1957), pp. 196-97, 202-5. 


are 
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OTHING SHARPENS THE WITS of politicians like long years of de 

feat and denial, especially when they have reason to believe that their 

losses are due in considerable measure to built-in advantages enjoyed by 
their opponents. Ever since the depression, but particularly since the election of 
Governor Warren in 1942, the Democrats of California have nursed a feeling 
that in several ways the very architecture of state politics has been designed 
against them and in opposition to liberal policies and programs. During their pro- 
longed fighting and waiting to gain the seals of office, many of them wondered 
how to set things right when they should come to power, and now that “Pat” 
Brown has led them to victory under the banner of “responsible liberalism,” 
the public is getting a chance to see what they think ought to be done. 


Five-Fotp STANDARD 

Some dozen or two proposals for political reform have been dropped into 
the hopper at Sacramento since January, 1959. Several of these gear into each 
other so well as to suggest that they are parts of a well-articulated design based 
on a generally accepted philosophy. This may or may not be the case but in 
any event it should be useful to try to formulate a set of standards by which 
all such proposals could fairly be judged, for many Californians are today think- 
ing harder than ever about the essentials of an equitable and responsible political 
system. Only by examining every suggested change in relation to an ideal system 
would it be possible to decide whether a particular proposal would lead to im- 
provement. It is not the purpose of this paper, however, to offer an exhaustive 
analysis of that kind, but simply to define and explain what criteria should be 
borne in mind as various architectural alternatives are examined and appraised. 

In terms of master principles the political machinery of a democratic re- 
public ought to embody five prime standards: liberty, equity, clarity, economy, 
and responsibility. Each deserves a word of explanation. As to liberty, it must 
ever constitute the first standard by which proposals for political reform should 
be measured. The essence of the matter is this: will the suggested change 
guarantee and, if possible, reinforce the freedom of the individual to make his 
maximum contribution to the common good, or to put the point negatively, will 
it have an adverse effect upon his freedom? Equity probably deserves second 
consideration. The vital question here is whether, on the basis of race, religion, 
color or any other factor beyond human control, a proposal would confer a 
differential advantage on any citizen or group of citizens or, alternatively, would 


decrease or eliminate existing differentials? Clarity may not deserve third place 


* The author acknowledges with gratitude his indebtedness to the University of California at 
Berkeley for the opportunity to study current developments in California politics whil 
serving as Visiting Legislative Research Professor in its Department of Political Scienc« 
during the year 1958-59. 
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but it is tremendously important in popular government because no person can 
reasonably be expected to act above the level of his information and under- 
standing. It is necessary, therefore, to ask with respect to every proposal: what 
effect would its adoption have on the ability of the average man adequately to 
inform himself on governmental matters and to understand the issues on which 
he is expected to vote? 

As to economy, one of the eternal problems of democracy is to make sure 
that neither its design nor its political processes confer insurmountable advan- 
ages, with respect to campaigns and elections, on persons belonging to the 
wealthy classes or handicap those in the “middle condition” and the poor. Of 
all the standards essential to a fair and rational political system, this is the one 
to which the states have been most seriously indifferent. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that every proposal be tested by the yardstick of what it would do to aid 
hinder the worthy but unwealthy man in playing his full part in civic life. 

Lastly, there is the crucial standard of responsibility. Liberty invariably 
legenerates into license unless both citizens and officials are bred to account- 
ability for their actions. The fifth and final standard for judging the worth of a 
suggested change in political design is consequently this: what does it do to fix 
squarely on every person and every organization full responsibility for the con- 
equences of their own choices and decisions? 


MopeL ARCHITECTURAL SCHEME 


The elements of design set forth below are presented not in order of their 
mportance but rather according to the order in which they might logically be 


expected to be treated in the constitution of an ideal state. California already 


deserves high marks on most of them: the question at this juncture is whether 
‘r people genuinely desire the further maturation and perfection of their polit- 
1 


ical system. If they do, these are the changes probably most worthy of their con- 
deration. 


\ shorter, simpler constitution 


To try to read the Constitution of California at a single sitting is a baffling 
experience. It is long to the point of boredom and complicated to the point of 
frustration, yet there is no reason under heaven why it needs to be either so 
lengthy or so involved. The only explanation lies in the fact that it is a product 
f historical development. Whenever the time becomes propitious, it could be 
redrafted, at a length no greater than that of the federal Constitution, with an 
enormous gain in clarity. The boon to young citizens approaching their majority 
would be immense, not to mention the benefits accruing to those millions of 
adults who have never yet read — much less understood — most of its provi- 
ions. As an illustration of the kind of change which would be desirable, the 
various safeguards against invasion of personal liberties which are included in 
the twenty-five sections of the state Bill of Rights should be retained, but they 


should be supplemented by stouter guarantees against discrimination and in 
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support of civil rights, and the whole article should be redrafted in but a frac- 
tion of its present length.? 

Another clue is furnished by the idea of an administrative code. Some 
aspects of governmental organization and administrative procedure are patently 
of an importance such that perhaps neither the Legislature nor the people would 
be willing to leave them solely to the decision of the Governor. One approach 
that might be explored in rewriting the constitution would be to bring together 
in an administrative code whatever provisions touching executive organization 
and procedure were felt to be so fundamental in character that they should not 
be left subject to the continuing reorganization power of the Chief Executive 
described below. These could then be made amendable only with the approval 
of a special majority in the Legislature. 

Perhaps this is the best place, incidentally, to dispose of the witless but re- 
current idea, re-ventilated in one of the major newspapers in the Bay area in the 
winter of 1958-59, that the people of California would be better able to solve 
their problems by splitting up into two states instead of one. There is not a 
single major problem — water, smog, freeways, education, or any other — which 
would be easier of solution if there were two California’s instead of one. On 
the contrary, every issue would tend to become more difficult. 


Elections 


Free elections are the heartbeat of popular government, but they are costly 


of time, of nervous energy, and especially of money for all those involved. A 


state could perhaps be cavalier about the frequency of its elections and th 
costs of running for office if its citizens could give all their time and treasure t 
their civic duties, but the requirements of earning a living and the joys and 
demands of family life place severe limitations on the attention the ordinary 
person can devote to politics. If the state would have him participate respon- 
sibly in public affairs, it must design its political system on the basis of the 
limited amount of time and money he can give to civic matters. 

Application of the five-fold standard outlined above calls for several 
changes. The first is fewer elections for all elective officials who still have two- 
year terms. The remedy is very simple: let the terms of all elective political 
officials be fixed at four years. (Judgeships fall into a different category; while 
they remain on an elective basis, their terms might well be considerably longer.) 

Whether state elections should be separate from those for national officials 
is not easily decided. The increasing necessity for federal-state co-operation sug- 
gests the desirability of holding both elections simultaneously. On the other 
hand, separate elections can do much to insure the consideration of state issues 
primarily on their own merits and this is a matter of no small importance in an 
age when the undertow of centralization is as strong as it has been in the United 
States during the past generation. 


For a state as large as California there is also another important considera- 


*One assemblyman introduced a resolution in the 1959 session calling for general revision 
the constitution, but it got nowhere. 
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tion, that of insuring maximum opportunity for its governors to compete for 
the Presidency with the governors of other states. First-class political leadership 
; an asset no democracy can afford to waste and since the American nation has 
ot yet found a formula for conserving the talent of defeated presidential candi- 
es, it is in the public interest, for states whose most successful governors make 
atural presidential timber, to stagger their terms with that of the nation’s Chief 
Executive. California, like New York but unlike Illinois, has its gubernatorial 
on the alternate cycle now and it would be unwise to make a change. 
All things considered it would be wiser therefore, having increased all two- 
ar terms (of state officials) to four, to use the November °58~’62 cycle for 
tate purposes, the April ’58~’62 cycle for all nonpartisan local (including 
chool) elections, and reserve the November ’60-’64 cycle for the federal govern- 
nt supplemented, of course, by use of the state cycle as long as U.S. senators 
| congressmen continue respectively to have six- and two-year terms. 
Shorter campaigns compromise another consummation devoutly to be 
wished. What is needed here is, first, the prohibition of any campaign expendi- 
ires prior to the beginning of the filing period and, second, the shifting of the 
for the primary election from June to late August, or better yet, to early 
September, say the Tuesday after Labor Day. In view of the tremendous cost 
f contemporary campaigning, this change is urgently needed. To leave things 
they are will more and more exclude the honest man of modest means from 
nning for public office no matter how well fitted he may be and no matter 
much he may desire to serve.? As a counterpart to this change, each candi- 
e, whether for a partisan or nonpartisan office, and every campaign com- 
should be required to name a fiscal agent and no contribution, whether 
cash or kind, should be permitted either to be received or spent except 
rough him. (Another reason for shortening campaigns is that it is hazardous 
; age to cause the government of a state to mark time, as obviously it must 
its fate hangs in the balance, for more than the limited period actually 
iired for the electorate to inform itself on candidates and issues.) 
Finally there is reason to believe that the design of California’s political sys- 
1uld be improved by less frequent resort to the initiative and referendum. 
good way to accomplish this would be by stipulating that such propositions 
tht be listed on the ballot only at the time of nonpartisan local elections or, 
lternatively, at special elections in November of odd-numbered years. Petitions 
constitutional initiatives should require among other things at least 100 
gnatures from each of at least thirty counties in the state and a two-thirds vote 
hould be required for adoption. Petitions for statutory initiatives should require 
same number of signatures similarly distributed, but adoption should be by 


> majority. The Legislature ought, however, always to be free to amend a 


losing days of the 1959 session the Legislature shifted the state primaries to Au 
part of a bargain involving Senate support for a constitutional amendment lengthenin 
» terms of assemblymen to four years. Defeated, however, was the effort 1 t h the 

presidential primaries and transfer their functions to the state party committees 

Governor subsequently vetoed the bill shifting the general primaries, explaining th 


would involve the cost of an extra election 
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law enacted through the statutory initiative process. As for a referendum meas- 
ure, it should go on the ballot at whatever election occurs next following its 
qualification. 
Stronger parties 

No objective deserves a higher priority than that of strengthening the party 
system and for this purpose five changes are needed: the abolition of cross-filing, 
the rationalization of party committee structure, provision for party committees 
to hold state and local conventions, permission for such conventions to make 
pre-primary endorsements, and assurance of reasonable financial support. Each 
of these requires a word of elabortation. Cross-filing no longer does the harm 
it did prior to the amendment requiring the listing of a candidate’s party affilia- 
tion, but it still confers an undue advantage on the incumbent and should, 
therefore, be repealed. (This has now been accomplished.) 

The key to better party committees lies in two considerations — giving 
them important work to do and fixing their composition so that they can do it. 
If the size of the state committees were reduced to approximately two hundred 
and state and local committees were authorized to convoke endorsing conven- 
tions for their respective areas and also to arrange through such bodies for the 
selection of delegates to the national conventions, the number of citizens of 
standing who would be willing to do party work would far exceed the number 
who serve on these committees today.* 

On paper there is no reason why either the convention or primary system 
of nomination should not work perfectly, but the fact is that neither has given 
complete satisfaction. The way to solve the problem, as the late Charles E. 
Hughes suggested fifty years ago, is to use each as a check upon the other by 
allowing the leaders of the party in a formal convention to endorse those candi- 
dates (any person supported by as many as 35 per cent of the delegates) who 
in their judgment would make the best nominees, and then leaving it up to 
the party as a whole in the primary either to choose between the endorsees or 
to nominate some other person more to their liking. The alternative is to con 
tinue with the relatively loose and potentially irresponsible arrangements rep- 
resented by the Republican Assembly and the California Democratic Council. 
The logic behind the proposal is simply this: candidates that get anywhere are 
always sponsored by some group. As a safeguard against the sponsorship of can 
didates by special interests, the “natural leadership” of a political party ought 


to be able via a reasonable endorsement process to sponsor one or two candi- 
dates in the public interest. 

The problem of finance has dogged and bedeviled the parties all through 
American history and will seriously handicap the working of democracy until 


* The folly of California’s present method of selecting delegates to national party conventions 
was dramatically illustrated in the Democratic presidential primary of June, 1960. B 
deciding to run as a favorite son candidate Governor Brown in effect denied California 
Democrats an opportunity to express their preferences among Kennedy, Stevenson, Syming- 
ton and Johnson only to suffer the embarrassment of having pension lobbyist George McLai 
launch a nuisance candidacy and roll up 634,000 votes (against 1,323,000 for Brown). The 
choice of such delegates and the decision as to whom they should support could far better 
be left to a responsible party convention. 
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it is solved. As long as they are unable to get adequate funds from their own 
members — the only proper source — the parties will be obliged to turn to those 
who give out of calculation rather than conviction. They will be forced to give 
hostages either to the underworld, the overworld, or both. Nothing would do 
more to improve the design of California’s political system than to abandon 
the assumption that the majority of party members will voluntarily make 
enough small contributions to insure it adequate financial support. 

Ideally, partisan campaigns should be financed through appropriations from 
the treasury. That being presently impracticable however, every citizen, each 
time he participates in his party’s formal nominating process, should be required 
to contribute a dollar towards its support, for it must be impressed upon the 
voter that he is the only one who can save his party and its leaders from de- 
pendence upon selfish and possibly corrupt sources of money. For his conven- 
ience this dollar could be collected via envelopes mailed out by the registrar of 
voters for return on or before the fifty-four-day registration deadline, but it 
should also be made collectible at the polls on primary election day. The money 
so raised should be distributed under some appropriate formula to the state and 
local committees of the party which, with few limitations if any, should be free 
to use it in whatever way they think best. Simultaneously with the adoption 
of this requirement, however, all other private contributions should be flatly 
prohibited with one exception. Any openly-declared sponsor of a particular 
candidate should be permitted to contribute up to $5 in support of his cause, 
provided that such contribution be made to the candidate’s fiscal agent and that 
no single individual or group contribute more than $25 in cash or kind during 
any one year. (A “purity of elections” bill requiring the naming of fiscal agents 
and compelling them to make full reports both during a campaign and at its 
close failed of passage in the 1959 session.) 

Recognizing the indispensable character of the service rendered by its polit- 
ical parties, there are four public contributions which the state should make to 
enable them the more easily to perform their functions: 

(a) Supply to each Assembly District Committee forty days preceding each election, 


(without charge but under penalty against use for ulterior purposes) two copies of the voters 
ist for each precinct. 

(b) Provide that preceding every general election the state prepare and mail to each 
registered voter an attractive pamphlet presenting comparable information regarding the plat- 
forms and nominees of each major party, one parallel to the pamphlet already issued for ballot 
propositions. 

(c) Make school buildings and other appropriate public places available to both parties 
yn equal terms as civic centers for such meetings and rallies as could not conveniently be held 
t party headquarters. 

(d) Require in the charter of all radio and television companies operating in the state 
or persuade Congress to include in FCC licenses) a provision requiring that for each cam- 
aign not less than six hours of favorable listening or viewing time be made available to each 
major party, of which at least two should be in the week immediately preceding the election 


n 


It was partly to preclude evasion of the plan just outlined that provision 


was made above for elections on initiative propositions to be separated from 


those involving candidates for partisan offices. Both to insure that such prop- 
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ositions will be considered on their merits but even more to make sure that 
campaigns for or against them will not be used indirectly to promote or defeat 
the cause of any candidate, it is imperative to eliminate in the very architec- 
ture of state politics the possible recurrence of such a tie-in as there was in Cali- 
fornia in 1958 between Mr. Knowland and the campaign for a right-to-work law 
on the one side and between Mr. Brown and the campaign against Proposition 
18 on the other. As for limitations on contributions for or against such ballot 
propositions, responsible campaign committees, one pro and one con, should be 
established for each. No contributions should be permitted other than to such 
committees. No person should be allowed to contribute more than $5 and no 
group more than $100. Finally, no committee should be allowed to spend more 
than the equivalent of ten cents for each registered voter. 


Interest groups 


In the design of a more rational and responsible political system, the citizens 


of the state should be quite as free to organize themselves into interest or pres- 


sure groups as to join or not to join a political party. The only requirement 
should be that of openness. They should be expected to disclose their names, 
their officers, and their purposes, and, if they wish to lobby either in Sacramento 
or before some local government, to register their legislative advocates and report 
their salaries and expenditures; but, that is all. Obviously they would be respon- 
sible for observing the laws on campaign contributions applicable to organiza- 
tions generally, but they should not be harrassed in any way simply because they 
have some interest they wish to foster or promote. 
The Legislature 

In its evolution over the years, the California Legislature has advanced to 
the stage where it both deserves and enjoys wide-spread respect throughout the 
state. As its own self-studies and the inquiries of the Citizens Legislative Ad- 
visory Committee have shown however, there are several improvements that 
could be made even within the framework of its present composition, to say 
nothing of reapportioning seats in the interest of more equitable representation. 
One major reform has already been suggested — that of fixing the terms of as- 
semblymen at four years instead of two and electing all members of the Legisla- 
ture on the ’58~’62 cycle. The first part of the proposal is clearly much more 
important than the second, but the latter would have considerable value too, 
in that it would dramatize state issues and insure their consideration separate 
from national issues, thereby tending to make state government more responsive 
to the will of the electorate. There need be no worry on the score of continuity 
of legislative membership and policy: in the nature of the case there will always 
be a reasonable number of hold-overs. 

The second and only other major change in design involves the apportion- 
ment of seats. This could be accomplished through one of the following three 
ways: 


(a) Reapportionment of seats in the Senate to make that body more truly representative 
of the electorate. 
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(b) Merging of the Senate and Assembly into a single body, allowing the apportionment 
yf seats to remain as at present. 


(c) Establishment of a unicameral legislature composed fundamentally on the basis of 
population but allowing up to a 15 per cent variation from the arithmetic mean in order to 
minimize the division of small or medium-sized counties into two districts. 


Of these three possibilities, the first would probably be simplest and best. It 
would preserve the bicameral tradition and yet eliminate the veto now held by 
small rural constituencies over great urban populations — a veto which can be 
overridden only by the unsatisfactory device of direct legislation or constitutional 
amendment.* Any tightening of the regulations pertaining to the initiative and 
referendum, as recommended above, should be postponed, however, until Senate 
reapportionment has been accomplished. Incidentally, there is considerable merit 
in the idea of establishing a three-to-one ratio between Assembly and Congres- 
sional Districts as an automatic way of insuring that the Assembly itself remains 
thoroughly representative. 

Four minor changes would also improve the architecture of legislative polli- 
tics. The first would be to make more use of party affiliation and less use of 
seniority in the selection of Senate committee chairmanships. The second would 
be to increase legislative salaries above the present $6,000 figure to a point where 
a member could live quite comfortably on that income alone if necessary. This 
will not automatically guarantee immunity from the blandishments of lobbyists 
with slush funds but, coupled with the regulations on party finance recom- 
mended above, it will do as much as objective arrangements can do to accom- 
plish that purpose. (The 1959 Legislature has proposed a constitutional amend- 
ment raising salaries to $750 per month or $9,000 per year.) 

The third minor change would be to provide every senator and assembly- 
man desiring such help with an administrative assistant whose duties and serv- 
ices would be similar to those of the administrative assistants attached to sena- 
tors and congressmen in Washington. (Hereafter each state senator will have 
funds for hiring such an assistant as well as a secretary.) The fourth and final 
change in legislative design would be to make vastly increased use, not so much 
of joint committees, as of joint meetings of committees having parallel functions. 
The executive branch 

Blessed with an established Governor’s Council, an executive budget, the 
item veto, and considerable appointive and’ removal power, the governor of 
California already holds a position of substantial political leadership. Yet the 
architecture of the executive branch can still be improved and definitely needs 
to be improved. The Lieutenant Governorship, now separately elective, ought 
to be linked with the Governorship exactly as the Vice Presidency is linked with 
the Presidency. All of the so-called elective constitutional offices — secretary 


state, treasurer, controller, attorney-general, and superintendent of public 


this article was written a new proposition for Senate reapportionment has qualified for 
submission to the electorate and will be on the ballot in November, 1960. Its aim is not 
so much to insure proportionate representation to urban and rural interests as to equalize 
voting strength between north and south. Its chief sponsor is the chairman of the Board of 
Supervisors of Los Angeles County. 
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instruction — ought to be made appointive by the governor subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate reformed as suggested above. Worth recalling in this con- 
nection, however, is the warning issued by former Governor Goodwin J. Knight 
in his admirably good-tempered leave-taking from Sacramento in January, 1959, 
Criticizing the action of the Legislature in requiring more and more of the chief 
executive’s appointments to be confirmed by the Senate, he foresaw a time when 
the legislative branch could become so powerful “as to almost dictate indirectly 


... by withholding confirmation until the desires of the Senate were satisfied.” ° 
It is one thing to follow the federal example in increasing the governor’s ap- 


pointive power; it would be quite another to hobble him in the use of it by ex- 
cessive “senatorial courtesy.” 

Permanent authority should be vested in the governor to reorganize the 
agencies in the executive branch in the interest of administrative efficiency, 
subject only to veto by both houses of the Legislature within thirty days follow- 
ing submission of a special plan or order. Unless both Senate and Assembly 
should agree within that time that a proposed change were undesirable, it would 
automatically become effective. Currently, Governor Brown is obliged to spread 
his supervisory efforts over thirty-four major and perhaps fifty or sixty minor 
agencies. Understandably, the people of state want from him the finest political 
leadership and administrative management of which he is capable. The only 
way to get it — and to give their Chief Executive a good chance to show that he 
is of Presidential caliber —is by enabling him to simplify and rationalize the 
organization with which and through which he has to work. (An advisory com- 
mittee on administrative organization began consideration of this problem in 
the spring of 1959.) 

It is of a piece with the foregoing analysis that in the architectural design of 
California state politics there should be clear provision for a planning agency. 
No governor can hope to measure up fully to the awesome responsibilities of his 
office unless he has both time and help for long-range thinking. One of the 
improvements most urgently needed is the establishment, under whatever name, 
of a small but able staff to study and report to the governor on those problems 
which to ignore or overlook would be to botch the potentialities latent in Calli- 
fornia’s prodigious resources. (Two steps were taken in this direction in the 1959 
session — the creation in the Governor’s Office of an Economic Development 
Agency and the establishment in the Department of Finance of a State Planning 


Office.) 
Folly of self-hobblement 


Ever since World War II made the nation newly and intensely California- 
conscious, the people of the Golden State have basked in the warm sunshine of 
brightening political prospects both within their own borders and in terms of the 
role California might play in national politics. This situation was sustained for 
a time by the unusually gifted and dedicated leadership of Governor Warren, 
by the ability of Vice President Nixon, while in Congress, to exploit the fear of 


* San Francisco Chronicle, January 3, 1959. 
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Communist subversion, by the elevation of Mr. Knowland to the position of 
Senate Majority Leader on the death of Senator Taft, and by the metamorphosis 
of politician “Goody” Knight into a statesman-like governor when Warren was 
named Chief Justice. 

Now Governor Brown and Senator Engle are moving to the fore with their 
program of “responsible liberalism” and Senator Kuchel is waging his own cou- 
rageous and independent campaign for the public interest in matters affecting 
both the nation and the state. Yet it is an open question whether Californians 
will realize the attractive prospects of previous years unless they adopt such 
major improvements in the architecture of their political system as have been 
set forth above. The best of forms and procedures are admittedly powerless, 
in and of themselves, to insure first-class government: they do not constitute 
the sufficient condition for that high goal. They may, however, constitute a 
necessary condition — and the question now is whether the people of California 
are prepared to take three or four more sizable steps in the maturation of their 
political system. 


Checks and balances are essential in a free and responsible society, but 
purely mechancial checks add up to the folly of self-hobblement rather than 
the achievement of the ideal of representative government. What is needed is 
the check of intelligence upon intelligence and a political order in which those 
individuals and groups whose concern for the general welfare amounts to “wish- 
ing well feebly” can be superseded by those who not only wish the public well 
but have vigor to match. Obviously this is where the much-maligned political 


parties come in. The key to a saner, safer, and more functional architecture 
in California politics lies chiefly in creating the conditions, legal and structural, 
that will enable these indispensable voluntary associations and their leaders to 
render their largest possible service. 

It would perhaps be foolish to swing to the extreme of confiding the com- 
mon good entirely to the parties but, fortunately, there is a middle ground. Let 
the parties be accepted for what they are — the best vehicles ever devised for 
enabling “citizens who care” to be effective in their civic life and action — and 
let the design of the state’s political system reflect that conviction. Given the 
architectural improvements suggests, the people of the Golden State may then go 
on singing “California, Here I Come” with heightened confidence. But should 
they insist on continued self-hobblement, the glad refrain had better be qualified 
with a “Maybe.” 
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BSERVATION OF OHIO POLITICS may produce some surprises. 

Its best-known figures have been Republican, but the state is not wedded 

to the Republican party. Rural Ohio is thought to be solidly Republican 
in what is assumed to be typical Midwestern style, but not all of rural Ohio is 
Republican. The cities of the state are now Democratic — but not all of them. 
The lower house of the state legislature is poorly apportioned relative to popula- 
tion, but the consequence is not an almost permanent majority for one party or 
the other as it is in some other states. Reports from the state legislature make 
frequent reference to the party caucuses which are evidently potent mechanisms, 
although these same reports contain general references to urban-rural antagon- 
isms. All this is interesting enough to suggest a closer look. 

The immediate purpose of this study is to describe the principal features of 
Ohio politics and the forces which have shaped them, in order that a clearer 
view of Ohio politics may be obtained; but it is anticipated also that the informa- 
tion and analysis presented here will be of use in the making of future com- 
parative studies. In addition, a few generalizations may be drawn which reach 
beyond Ohio politics. 


STATE-WIDE COMPETITION 


Ohio is now and has long been a competitive two-party state in which the 
Republicans enjoy the advantage. From the close of the Civil War to the elec- 
tion of 1896 the Republicans carried the state in every presidential contest 
(seven), but the outcome of these elections in Ohio was invariably close. 

In the same period Ohio elected four Democratic and twelve Republican 
governors; many of these elections were incredibly even contests. In 1875, the 
year before he was elected president, Rutherford B. Hayes beat Democrat Wil- 
liam Allen by about 5,000 votes in a contest which drew about 600,000 voters. 
In 1891 McKinley, a popular figure, won with only 52 per cent of the two-party 
vote. 

From 1895 through 1958 the Republicans carried Ohio in ten presidential 
elections, and the Democrats carried it in six elections. But in this same period 
the Republicans won only twelve gubernatorial contests to nineteen for their 
opponents. The state Senate had a Republican majority twenty-one times, a 

emocratic majority eight times, and was evenly divided twice. The House 
was somewhat more Republican than the Senate. It is interesting to note that 
the election of 1896 was apparently not a “critical” election in Ohio as it 
evidently was in some other states. The close competition of the post-Civil War 
period survived, and continued on into the twentieth century. It is also interest- 
ing to note that since 1895 Democratic candidates for governor have been more 
fortunate in Ohio than the party’s candidates for president and for the state 
legislature. These features of Ohio politics, however, are outside the scope of 
the present study. 
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Party FoLLowINGs 


Democratic candidates for governor’ now usually get a clear majority of the 
votes cast in the state’s metropolitan counties? while the situation is reversed in 
the rest of the state. In metropolitan Ohio the Democratic gubernatorial vote 
(expressed as a percentage of the two-party vote) has followed an upward trend 
from 1919 to the present.* It did not reach the summit in the thirties with the 
triumphant New Deal. The peaks are higher in the forties than in the preced- 
ing decade and higher again in the fifties. Offsetting the trend favorable to the 
Democrats has been a downward trend in the Democratic percentage of the non- 
metropolitan vote.‘ 

These contrary movements intersect in about 1934, which acts apparently 
as a watershed in the development of Ohio politics. In the election of that year 
the Democratic share of the metropolitan vote increased slightly while its share 
of the rest of the vote dropped significantly. The shift was large enough to 
raise the Democratic percentage of the metropolitan vote above that of the non- 
metropolitan vote. The relationship has not been reversed since 1934, and since 
1941 the gap between the two has varied between 9 and 19 per cent. 

Analysis of the membership of the state House re-enforces the impression 
given by gubernatorial election returns. Between 1920 and 1934 the number of 
Democrats from non-metropolitan counties exceeded the number from urban 
counties in every session. In 1934 the number of the former was reduced and 
the number of the latter increased. From that time to the present the majority 
of the Democratic delegation in the House has been metropolitan in origin. The 
number of Democrats elected to represent other areas has fluctuated, but the 
peaks are lower than those which appeared before 1934. 

In the period being considered, 1919-1959, the size of the metropolitan vote 
has steadily increased. In 1920 the percentage was 57. In 1940 it was 62, and in 
1958 it was 68. Assuming a continuation of this trend and a continuation of 
voting trends, the Democrats in Ohio can look forward to a happy future. How- 
ever, a projection is not a prediction. 

Despite urban Democratic majorities and rural Republican majorities nei- 
ther party has surrendered or can surrender to the other complete control of 
the urban or rural vote. It is evident from the inspection of Table I that the 
metropolitan vote is not yet large enough or the Democratic share of it large 
enough to permit the party to win without running close to the Republicans in 


Gubernatorial election returns are used in nearly all the analysis which follows. This tends 
to exaggerate the strength of the Democrats; but the aim is not to measure the strenet! 
of the two parties but to analyze trends and party followings. 


‘or the period 1930 to the present counties are classified in this study as metropolitan if they 
include a city of 50,000 or more population or if they are adjacent to such a county and 
have 10,000 or more persons in non-agricultural employment. This corresponds closely to 
the Census Bureau definition. For the period before 1930 counties are here counted as 
metropolitan if they had a city of 50,000 or more population. All counties not counte: 
as metropolitan are counted as non-metropolitan. From time to time for convenience and 
variation in presentation the term urban is substituted for the term metropolitan and the 
term rural for non-metropolitan, but this represents no change in classification. 

‘c=46.67 + .2563X 
57.08 — .2639X 
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other areas. Similarly, the Republicans cannot win without pulling close to the 
Democrats in urban Ohio. It cannot be inferred from these observations that 
two-party competition exists everywhere in Ohio, but it is clear that in state- 
wide contests both parties must appeal vigorously to urban and rural interests 
in order to win. 

TaBLe | 


Oxuto GuBERNATORIAL ELections, 1946-58: Democratic AND REPUBLICAN PERCENTAGES OF THI 
Two-Party VoTe IN THE STATE AND PERCENTAGES OF THE STATE-WIDE VoTE BY PLace* 





Democratic percentage Republicar enta 
State Metropolitan Non-Metropolitan State Metropolitan Non-Metropolitan 


perce 


3. 15.4 50.9 0. 20.2 
53.6 36.6 17.0 46.3 7.8 18.5 
52.6 37.6 15.1 47.3 9.1 18.2 
55.9 39.5 16.4 44.1 27.6 16.5 
54.1 39.1 15.0 45.9 17.4 
32.7 11.2 56.1 
41.0 15.7 43.2 





* All figures are rounded off to the nearest one-tenth of one per cent. 


THE METROPOLITAN COUNTIES 


Further information concerning party followings can be obtained if the 
metropolitan and non-metropolitan categories are each looked into. A glance at 
the metropolitan group reveals that these counties (eighteen after the 1950 cen- 
sus) vary widely in their partisan preferences. In 1958 the Democratic percent- 
age of the two-party vote for governor ranged from 69 in Summit County 
(Akron) and 67 in Cuyahoga (Cleveland) to 52 in Hamilton (Cincinnati), 
51 in Clark (Springfield), and 46 in Allen (Lima). In the period from 1935 
through 1956, ten of the eighteen counties now considered metropolitan aver- 
aged more than 50 per cent Democratic in gubernatorial contests, but eight of 
these counties were by the same measure more Republican than Democratic. 

That Ohio cities are not equally Democratic or Republican is a fact which 
is well known in the state. Explanations, however, either are not offered or else 
proceed in terms of local tradition and local party organization. It would be 
rash to discount completely these factors, but the situation may be explained by 
reference to demographic differences. 

By using a series of scatter diagrams the following correlations can be estab- 
lished: (1) an increase in the percentage of the gainfully employed found in 
mining and manufacturing relates positively to an increase in the Democratic 
vote;> (2) an increase in the size of the population relates positively to an in- 
crease in the Democratic vote although a plateau is reached below 200,000; 
(3) an increase in the percentage of the 1910 population born in eastern and 


southern Europe and in Ireland, or born in the United States of two parents 


ee , , - 

Unless otherwise specified the term “Democratic vote” means the average Democratic per- 
centage of the two-party vote for governor in the period 1936-56, which covers 11 guber- 
natorial elections. 
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from any one of the nations included in this group, relates more clearly to an 
increase in Democratic strength than either of the other two factors. 

Counted in the eastern and southern European category were persons from 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, Imperial Russia, and Italy. Since they are known 
to favor the Democratic party more frequently than other population groups, 
as are the Irish, the whole group will be referred to as the “Democratic foreign 
born.” Both the 1910 and 1920 census reports are useful for discovering their 
number in the population; choice of the 1910 census was arbitrary. 

The analysis may be continued by ranking each metropolitan county rela- 
tive to the other seventeen according to the percentage of the gainfully em- 
ployed found in mining and manufacturing, according to population, according 
to the percentage of “Democratic foreign born” in the 1910 population, and 
according to its Democratic vote. Substituting rank order positions for the data 
used previously and by using scatter diagrams again new correlations can be run 
which show results more positive than those obtained before. In addition, the 
demographic rank orders may be correlated mathematically with the Democratic 
rank order with impressive results, which are as follows:* 





Correlated Rank Orders 


Mining and Manufacturing/Democratic 
Population/Democratic 


Democratic Foreign Born/Democratic -............... 





One further step was taken. The rank order positions of each county in 
the three demographic rank orders were averaged, and a new consolidated rank 
order was prepared (admittedly a very crude way to combine these factors). 
This correlated with the Democratic rank order with a coefficient of + .8680. 
More refinements are possible, but this is enough to indicate very clearly that 
differences in the voting behavior of metropolitan counties in Ohio are no mys- 
tery. They depend upon the population characteristics which have been men- 
tioned. 

This is a rather summary account; so it may be informative to add some 
illustrations. Cuyahoga County (Cleveland), the most populous county in the 
state, is the third most Democratic metropolitan county. According to the 1950 
census, Cuyahoga County ranks eleventh among the eighteen metropolitan 
counties in terms of the percentage of the working force engaged in mining and 
manufacturing, which would hardly account for its Democratic vote. However, 
it is first so far as the percentage of “Democratic foreign born” is concerned 
(50 per cent of the 1910 population). 

The Republican party in Hamilton County (Cincinnati) is often given 
considerable credit for holding the dikes against the Democratic tide, and no 
doubt it has done well. However, Hamilton County, which is the second largest 
in the state, ranks fifteenth among the metropolitan counties in mining and 


Spearman’s formula was used. For a full discussion of it, see Sidney Siegel, Nonparametric 
Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956), pp. 202-13. 
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manufacturing which correlates very closely with its Democratic rank of sixteen. 
Furthermore, there are relatively few “Democratic foreign born” in this county 
where the significant ethnic group is German. 


Non-METROPOLITAN COUNTIES 


Just as the big cities are not equally Democratic, the non-metropolitan 
counties are not equally Republican. As a matter of fact, some are usually 
Democratic although a sizable majority of them now sticks with the GOP in 
good times and bad. In the gubernatorial elections during the period of 1936-56, 
eight non-metropolitan counties averaged 50 per cent or more Democratic, 
seventeen averaged 45 per cent or more Democratic, and the other forty-five fell 
below the 45 per cent mark. In 1958, thirty non-metropolitan counties produced 
majorities for Democrat DiSalle. The counties referred to as non-metropolitan 
are those which at no time between 1936 and the present were metropolitan 
under the definition adopted earlier. 

The fact that metropolitan voting differences correlate nicely with demo- 
graphic differences encourages making the same approach to voting patterns in 
the rest of the state. The results are very different, and perhaps much more 
interesting. 

An hypothesis which comes quickly to mind is that the non-metropolitan 
counties will be more Republican the more rural they are. At least, this would 
correspond to certain stereotyped notions of Midwestern politics. To test this 
hypothesis a scatter diagram was constructed showing for each county the per- 
centage of its population classified as rural farm in 1950 and its Democratic vote 
during the period 1936-56.’ There is no direction to the scatter although one 
unexpected relationship does appear. There is a slight tendency for the most 
rural counties to be either more Democratic or more Republican than the 
others.® 

Another hypothesis which may be tested is that the Democratic vote will 
increase as manufacturing increases. It happens in the metropolitan counties, 
and it is reasonable to expect it to happen also in the non-metropolitan counties. 
A scatter diagram similar to the one just described was constructed, but again 
there is no direction to the scatter. It appears that differences in the amount of 
manufacturing measured by the percentage of the working force employed in 
manufacturing do not relate to differences in voting behavior in counties classi- 
fied as non-metropolitan. Evidently there is a threshold which must be crossed 
before this factor has a significant effect upon voting behavior. 

It may be suspected that the voting habits of a rural county relate to the 
agricultural economy. Perhaps the more Democratic counties are distinguished 
by small farms, small crops, and low-income farmers. This hypothesis was tested 
in several ways. The average value of land and buildings per farm in each 


county was compared with its Democratic vote, and the percentage of com- 


*See footnote 5. 


"Heinz Eulau discusses this phenomenon at length: “The Ecological Basis of Party Systems 
The Case of Ohio,” Midwest Journal of Political Science (August, 1957), pp. 125-36 
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mercial farms in each county selling annually less than $2,500 in products was 
also compared with its vote. It was discovered that the vote does not relate to 

economic characteristics either positively or negatively. Many other at- 
tempts to correlate voting with demographic or economic characteristics might 
be made, but enough has been done to suggest strongly that political differences 
between non-metropolitan counties are not due to demographic and economic 
differences. 

An alternative explanation is that differences in political behavior are 
geographic and historical. Two maps were constructed, the first showing the 
forty-four most Democratic and forty-four most Republican counties for the 
period 1936-56 and the second showing the forty-four most Republican counties 
in the gubernatorial election of 1873, a very close contest won by the Democratic 
candidate. (See map of the 1873 election. It reveals clearly an important and 
durable pattern of voting.) 

Several striking similarities between the two maps were noted. Southeast 
Ohio is shown as Republican on both maps as is a group of counties in the west 
central part of the state. Two groups of counties appear on both maps as 
Democratic. The first begins with several Ohio River counties in the central 
part of the state and moves off to the northeast. The second includes a line of 
counties running east and west in the northcentral part of the state and spread- 
ng out along the Indiana boundary. The area whose political complexion has 
hanged most clearly is northeast Ohio. Every county in the area was Republi- 
an in 1873; most are now Democratic, a condition which is attributable to the 

‘ heavy concentration of industry in the region. 


The analysis was refined by making a number of rank order correlations. 
the 


counties in the state were ranked from most to least Democratic in a 
nber of gubernatorial elections on the basis of the Democratic percentage of 

> two-party vote. The ranks of 1873 were correlated with the ranks in other 
; with the results set out below. 


Taste Il 


» GUBERNATORIAL ELections: 1873 RANKs CorRELATED WITH RANKS IN DesIGNATED YEARS 
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1897 
1920 
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7612 
1934 , = m 4350 
1936-56 Av . , . 2846 
1936-56 Av* .... ~ 7511 








s with more than 100 per cent population increase from 1880 to 1950 and counties with significant Ger 


1 population have been eliminated 

The election of 1848 was selected for inclusion in this series because it was 
last pre-Civil War election in which Democrats and Whigs had a clear 
field. The high correlation of 1848 and 1873 ranks indicates clearly that the 
1873 pattern is actually a pre-Civil War pattern. It may be added that a higher 
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correlation between 1848 and 1873 ranks can be obtained by eliminating a few 
western Ohio counties which were very sparsely settled in 1848. This is easily 
justified on the ground that the core of the future population had not yet ar- 
rived, 

Some change occurs between 1873 and 1920; but the correlation of 1873 
and 1920 ranks is nevertheless high. When one enters the New Deal and post- 
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New Deal period, however, the correlations are much lower although still signif- 
icant. Examination of 1873 and 1936-56 ranks reveals that the counties which 
had gained most in Democratic rank were those which had experienced very 
large increases in population and that those which had lost most were counties 
in which there is a significant German population. The counties with more than 
100 per cent increase in population from 1880 to 1950 were then eliminated 
(every metropolitan county was in the category) as were the counties in which 
the 1910 population was composed 10 per cent or more of persons born in Ger- 
many and of persons born in the United States of two German-born parents. 
Since the categories overlap, only thirty-three counties in all were eliminated, 
leaving fifty-five. The resulting high correlation indicates that the pattern of 
voting existing in pre-Civil War Ohio still survives outside the more highly 
urbanized counties and outside the German counties. 

It should be kept in mind, of course, that the Democratic percentage of 
the vote in the non-metropolitan counties has declined absolutely; so that 
counties which once produced Democratic majorities are now likely to be 
Democratic only in relation to other counties. 

The historic pattern of voting in Ohio is evidently related to the pattern of 
settlement. The southeastern corner of the state was opened by the Ohio Com- 
pany, a New England group, and was settled heavily by New Englanders. The 
area leaned toward John Quincy Adams in the election of 1824. In 1848 it was 
Whig, and to-day it is generally Republican. Northeastern Ohio was the West- 
ern Reserve of Connecticut. It leaned to Adams in 1824 and was strongly Whig 
in 1848. In the gubernatorial election of 1863 it produced a crushing majority in 
position to the “notorious” Copperhead, Clement Vallandigham, the Demo- 
ratic candidate for governor; but the Republicans of the Western Reserve 
counties have now been overtaken by the effects of industrialization and of the 
New Deal revolution. 

A very large section of Ohio bounded by the Ohio River on the south and 
the Scioto and Little Miami rivers on the east and west and extending well 
nto northern Ohio was for many years the Virginia Military District. Virginia 
had claimed the area early, but later relinquished its claim with the reservation 
that it could reward its Revolutionary veterans with land grants in the territory 
it had previously claimed. A considerable part of the land fell into the hands of 
speculators, but historians of Ohio are agreed that much of the region was first 
settled by Virginians and Kentuckians. Inspection of county histories reveals 
that many counties just to the east of the Virginia Military District were also first 
settled by southerners. 


Arr 


But only a part of the area of southern settlement is Democratic: the 
counties on the Ohio River in central Ohio and a group of counties to the north 
and east of them. Many of the counties in the central and northern parts of the 
Virginia Military District are historically Republican. No explanation for this 
contrasting behavior is readily available. 

The north-central and western counties where the Democrats have done 


relatively well also show a distinctive pattern of settlement. County histories 
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indicate that many of these counties early received a large number of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch settlers and later significant numbers of German settlers. Crawford 
County seems to be reasonably typical. It supported Jackson and during the 
Civil War supported Vallandigham. From the end of the Civil War to the first 
world war hardly a Republican occupied any county office, but since the mid- 
thirties the county has tended to be Republican — although it is still Democratic 
relative to some other non-metropolitan counties. 

Obviously it would be desirable to state more precisely the origin of the 
early population in the various counties of Ohio and to account for the anom- 
alies which are apparent. Unfortunately the requisite data is not readily avail- 
able if it exists at all. The most likely source, which is the census of 1870, de- 
scribes the population of each county by state of birth, but it comes too late 
to be of assistance since by that date most Ohioans were native of their state. 

Despite the inadequacies and limitations of this analysis it seems reasonably 
clear that the differences in voting habits shown by non-metropolitan counties 
have roots that go back to their earliest settlers. Many of the Republican 
counties got their early population from New England while many of the strong- 
est Democratic counties got their early inhabitants from the South, from Penn- 
sylvania, and from Germany. The Republican vote has tended to increase in 
the non-metropolitan counties as the Democratic vote has been worn away. 
But historical factors are still strong enough to permit the Democrats to make a 
vigorous challenge and to win enough legislative seats in non-metropolitan Ohi 
to capture the state legislature, although other factors contribute also to that 
result. 

It should be noted that the assertion made here is that the historic pattern 
of voting is related to the pattern of settlement. The character of that relation- 


ship is left open. Two possibilities are that political loyalties were imported with 
the early settlers or alternatively attitudes were imported which under the im- 
pact of later events produced distinctive political loyalties. There are no data 
at hand on which to base a choice. 


THE ELECTION SYSTEM 


The existence of two parties with roughly equal followings does not assure 
Ohioans of the alleged benefits of party competition which, it may be assumed, 
appear fully only when partisan control of the government continues or changes 
with partisan success or failure at the polls. In some states the election system 
apparently gives one party an almost permanent majority in at least one house 
of the legislature as a consequence of rural overrepresentation. 

The election system in Ohio does overrepresent rural counties, and is fre- 
quently criticized on the usual ground that it is obviously undemocratic. But 
surprisingly the system has not prevented changes in control of the legislature 
as popular majorities have changed. The way in which the system works out is 
obviously important to Ohio politics, and it offers an instructive commentary on 
the operation of election systems. 
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The 1851 Constitution of Ohio, still in effect, provided for representation 
n both houses of the General Assembly in accordance with population; and it 


mplemented the provision by a system of administrative reapportionment which 
follows each decennial census. Counties were the basic unit of representation 
r both House and Senate. But counties were to be combined to form new 

tricts when they were disproportionately small, and larger counties were to 
be given additional representatives and senators in proportion to their popula- 
tion. The Constitution left a minimum of discretion to be used in combining 
counties for representation in the General Assembly. There was no provision 
districting within counties, and none has occurred. This plan was changed 
when the so-called Hanna Amendment was adopted in the fall election of 1903. 
It added the proviso that no county should have less than one representative 
in the House regardless of population. 

The Senate is still well-apportioned in accordance with population. The 
less populous counties are combined into large districts; and the larger counties 
have more than one senator, who are elected at-large in each county. Cuyahoga 
County, for example, elected six state senators-at-large in 1958. The larger 
counties also have additional at-large representation in the House. In 1958 
Cuyahoga County elected eighteen representatives and Hamilton County elected 


.) 


nine. But as a result of the Hanna Amendment rural Ohio is overrepresented. 
One writer calculated that the eight largest urban counties have 54 per cent of 
the population and 39 per cent of the seats in the House.*® Figures which follow 
how that the eighteen counties currently classified as metropolitan regularly 
produce two-thirds of the voters in House elections but receive less than 50 
per cent of the seats, a deficit of 15 to 20 per cent. 
Legislative elections from 1947 through 1958 (six elections) were analyzed 
measure the extent of rural overrepresentation, its effect on party fortunes, 
nd to discover what other effects the election system might have. Table III 
hows a part of the data, and will be used insofar as possible to provide the 
vecessary illustrations. 


Majority bonus 


The party winning a majority of the metropolitan vote gets a “majority 


onus” as does the party winning a majority of the non-metropolitan vote. In 
1948 the Democrats won 54.9 per cent of the metropolitan vote and 79.7 per 
t of the metropolitan seats. In 1956 the Republicans won 65.0 per cent of 
1on-metropolitan vote but got 84.3 per cent of the non-metropolitan seats. 
These are the two most striking illustrations which can be drawn from Table 
[II to demonstrate the fact that “majority bonuses” are regular features of Ohio 
House elections. 
Data from the six elections analyzed indicates that the winner’s portion 
the metropolitan seats increases about 4 per cent for every 1 per cent increase 


n the popular majority. Hence, a popular majority of 5 per cent (55 per cent 


jon E. Baker, Rural Versus Urban Political Power (New York: Doubleday, 1955), p. 16. 
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Taste III 


VoTERS AND REPRESENTATION IN THE Onto House, 1948 anp 1956* 





Metropolitan Metropolitan Non-Metropolitan Non-Metropolitan 
Democrats Republicans Democrats Republican 


hae SS . 968,395 796,813 348,212 533,806 
Percentage of Metropolitan or 
Non-Metropolitan Voters —... = 54.9 5. 39.5 


Percentage of Metropolitan or 
Non-Metropolitan Seats -........... 79.7 3 25.( 
pc 


Percentage of All Voters . 36.6 13.2 
. 51 i8 
Percentage of All Seats -.............. 37.5 ; 13.2 


1956 


a caine . 1,002,595 1,042,293 356,687 
Percentage of Metropolitan or 
Non-Metropolitan Voters 49.0 51.0 
Percentage of Metropolitan or 
Non-Metropolitan Seats 44.9 Jl 
0 


77 


Percentage of All Voters 32.7 
31 
Percentage of All Seats 22.3 





* This table is based on voters, not votes. The reason is that in counties with more than one representative ¢ 
voters are given a number of votes equal tq the number of seats to be filled; so the number of votes 
will be considerably larger than the number of voters. In order to make the returns from the ¥ 
counties comparable, it is necessary to consider the number of voters and not the number of votes 
is obtained by dividing the number of votes cast in each county by the number of seats to be filled 

of the vote) will produce a majority in the legislative delegation of about 20 

per cent (70 per cent of the seats). 

In non-metropolitan Ohio the relationship between the winner’s votes and 
the winner’s share of the legislative delegation is somewhat less predictable 
but the “majority bonus” is usually smaller. Fifty-five per cent of the vote (a 
majority of 5 per cent) should normally yield about 62 or 63 per cent of the 
non-metropolitan legislative delegation (a majority of 12 or 13 per cent). The 
“multiplying factor” is on the order of 2.5 rather than 4. In both metropolitan 
and non-metropolitan Ohio the “multiplying factor” tends to decline as the 
popular majority increases. 

2. Rural overrepresentation 
Rural voters are significantly overrepresented. In 1948 33.4 per cent of the 

voters cast their ballots in non-metropolitan counties, but they took 52.9 per cent 

of the seats in the House. The same kind of “rural gain” occurs regularly. 

3. Consequences of 1 and 2 
A number of consequences flow from the operation of the factors cited 


above: 


(a) The party winning a majority of the metropolitan vote gets a bonus for 


its majority position which is offset by urban underrepresentation; that is, the 


metropolitan majority party gets a disproportionately large portion of a dispro 
portionately small share of the seats. The net result is that the metropolitan 


winner gets a share of the seats roughly proportionate to its vote although 
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variations from the pattern may occur when the metropolitan majority, hence 
majority bonus, is very small or very large. 

(b) The party losing in metropolitan Ohio is doubly penalized, once for 
its minority position and again for being urban; its share of the seats is invariably 
much smaller than merited by its share of the vote. 

(c) The party winning a majority of the non-metropolitan vote is doubly 
rewarded; once for its majority position and again by rural overrepresentation. 
Its share of the seats is invariably much larger than merited by its share of the 
vote. 

(d) The party losing in non-metropolitan Ohio is penalized for its defeat 
but rewarded by the opportunity to share in the advantages of rural overrep- 
resentation; it gets a disproportionately small portion of a disproportionately 
large share of the seats. It usually gets fewer seats than its share of the popular 
yote should warrant but not always. In 1958 the non-metropolitan Democrats 
trailed their Republican competitors getting 15.2 per cent of the state vote as 
compared to 19.4 per cent for their Republican counterparts, but they took 18.0 
per cent of the seats in the House. 


4. Majority 


The metropolitan majority shifts, but the rural majority does not shift from 
yne party to the other although it varies in size from election to election. In the 
six elections analyzed the Democrats got a metropolitan majority twice, the 


Republicans three times, and one election was virtually even. The Democratic 
majorities although less frequent were larger. In non-metropolitan Ohio the 
Republicans have had a majority in the last six elections. Their low point was 
56.1 per cent of the vote in 1958, and their high was 67.5 per cent in 1952. 


5 


Democratic control 


The Democrats carried the House in 1948 and 1958 in the following 
manner: 


(a) The metropolitan Democrats got clear popular majorities and hand- 
some “majority bonuses” in each election. Their share of the seats was pro- 
portionate to their share of the state vote. 

(b) The non-metropolitan Democrats made a showing in both years some- 
what better than normal performance. The “multiplying factor” operating against 
them was smaller than that operating in favor of the metropolitan Demcrats, and 
they had the advantage of running in an overrepresented area. Their share of the 
seats was also proportionate to their share of the state vote. 


fal 


Republican control 


The Republicans carried the House in 1950, 1952, 1954, and 1956 in this 
manner: 


(a) The metropolitan Republicans got small majorities, and their bonus 


1s not enough to offset the effect of urban underrepresentation. Their share 
f the seats was less than their share of the state vote (typically 5 or 6 per cent 


i€SS). 
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(b) The non-metropolitan Republican party got clear majorities, significant 
“bonuses,” and the benefit of rural overrepresentation. Their share of the seats 
was much larger than their share of the state vote (typically 20 per cent or 
more). 

7. Results 

Keeping in mind that state-wide majorities in House elections are small, it 
follows from what has been said that: Democratic House majorities are small 
while Republican majorities tend to be large; and the Democratic legislative 
delegation is similar in composition to the Democratic vote, but Republican 
House groups are invariably much more rural than the Republican vote. 

Explanation involves notice of the fact that Ohio uses the plurality system 
of election which can produce distortions of different kinds depending upon the 
distribution of the vote. The most significant features of the system is that it 
does not provide minority representation. Given an exactly even distribution of 
the vote, the majority party will win all the seats. Imagine a party getting 51 
per cent of the votes cast in a legislative election in contrast to the second party’s 
49 per cent. If the winner and loser have 51 and 49 per cent of the votes in 
every district, the winner takes all the seats. Of course, this never happens; 
but there is frequently an approach to this condition although so far as is known 
it has not happened in Ohio. In contrast, concentration of majority party votes 
in relatively few districts will produce a legislative majority for the popular 
loser. 

In metropolitan Ohio, election of more than one representative from each 
district is the rule. Each voter is given a number of votes equal to the number 
of representatives to be elected. Whether or not minority representation follows 
depends upon the habits of the voters. If the majority voters cast their ballots 
en bloc, the winner will take all; and there is a tendency for this to happen in 
metropolitan Ohio. 

Within each metropolitan county Democratic and Republican voters must 
be considered as evenly distributed since there is no districting for the House 
or Senate below the county level. Democratic and Republican voters are not 
evenly distributed between metropolitan counties, but there is a sufficiently close 
approach to equal distribution to cause the appearance of “majority bonuses” 
in the metropolitan groups as a whole while at the same time something is 
preserved for the minority party. 

In non-metropolitan Ohio the plurality system operates without the com- 
plication of multi-member districts. Again Democratic and Republican voters 
are not evenly distributed between the counties, but there is an approach to even 


distribution. The majority party gets a “bonus” and the minority party is penal- 


ized for its low status. However, the distribution must be taken to be less ever 
than is the case in the metropolitan counties since the “multiplying factor” is 
less. 

It is interesting to note that alteration of any one of a number of factors 
could drastically alter the effects of the election system. Breakdown of bloc 


voting habits in the metropolitan counties would introduce minority representa- 


tion 
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tion and eliminate “majority bonuses” with the further consequence that the 
Democrats could not win control of the House. Districting of the metropolitan 
counties (a move occasionally suggested by Republicans) would produce an 
uneven distribution of voters within metropolitan counties unless some extra- 
ordinarily clever districting were done. Concentration of rural Democrats in 
relatively few counties would possibly increase their legislative representation. 
Many other alterations can be imagined, but enough has been said to suggest 
that the system is conceivably precarious. 

At the present time, however, Ohio has an election system which permits 
the more popular party to control the legislature although some distortions are 
introduced which could be significant under some circumstances. The result is 
not exactly fortuitous but it is certainly unplanned. 


LEGISLATIVE BEHAVIOR 


One of the apparently unexamined dogmas of American politics is that 
urban-rural factionalism characterizes state legislative activity. A corollary is 
that parties have little to do with the making of public policy in the states. 
Both of these propositions will be examined here by reference to the Ohio 
General Assembly, which is particularly useful for the purpose since both the 
Republican and Democratic delegations include urban and rural members. It 
is possible to control partisan factors while testing for urban-rural factionalism. 

First a few definitions must be offered. Urban-rural conflict is that situation 
which exists when urban representatives, united in spite of party differences, 
disagree with rural representatives, also united in spite of party differences. 
Frequent occurrence of this situation would lead to the judgment that urban- 
rural factionalism exists. 

One way to test for the presence of urban-rural conflict and factionalism 
is by the examination of legislative roll calls. It is an imperfect method since 
roll calls cannot be weighted according to importance without introducing pos- 
sibly subjective factors, and there is no doubt that some conflict may be kept off 
the floor of a legislative body by compromises devised in committee or caucus. 
But if a large number of roll calls are examined, it is reasonable to assume that 
significant patterns of behavior will leave a clear trace on what is, after all, the 
public record on which our representatives must stand. 

Sessions selected for consideration were those of 1935, 1949, 1955, and 
1957. The last two were the most recent complete sessions at the time this study 
was undertaken. The 1949 session was, then, the most recent complete session 
n which there was a Democratic legislative majority; and the 1935 session was 
selected as being separated in time from the others but still within the current 
era of party competition. In 1935 the Democrats had a majority in the Senate; 
but the Republicans had a very small majority in the House which the Demo- 


crats, nonetheless, succeeded in organizing. The governor was Democratic in 
ill sessions except 1957. 


The number of roll calls taken in each of these sessions was very large since 
> state constitution requires entry in the journal of the yeas and nays before 
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passage of any bill and further authorizes any two members to demand a roll 
call on other votes. The larger number of these roll calls were unanimous or 
nearly unanimous, and do not reveal any kind of division. It was decided, there- 
fore, that roll calls would be considered only if the minority was equal to 10 
per cent or more of the majority. The number of roll calls remaining to be 
analyzed was as follows: 





House 

8 

l 149 
6 117 
7 83 


| 
l 
] 





Members were classified as urban or rural. Members of the House from 
metropolitan counties were counted as urban, and members from non-metropolli- 
tan counties were counted as rural. Senators representing more than one county 
were counted as urban if more than 50 per cent of the votes in the last senatorial 
contest were cast in counties classified as metropolitan; otherwise, the members 
of the Senate were counted as rural. 


Faste IV 


CoMPOSITION OF THE OuIO GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 19 1955, AND 1957 





House SENATE 
R UD UR RuD UR RuD RuR 


0 
66 51 18 54 63 8 3 


89 34 Ss sw & 10 
a 8. D 2 


68 27 «46 ; 7 4 
l 





Legend: D-Democrats; R-Republicans; U-Urban; Ru-Rural 


The index of likeness was adopted as an appropriate way to measure the 
level of agreement and disagreement between these different groups of legislators. 
It is a way to express in a single figure the relationship between two groups 
voting yea or nay on a given question, and is calculated by subtracting the per- 
centage of yeas of one group from the percentage of yeas of the other and 
by then subtracting the result from 100. If two groups are perfectly united in 
opposition to each other, the index is zero. If each group votes 75-25 in favor 
of a proposition, their behavior is identical; and the index is 100. If the first 
group votes 100-0 yea and the second group divides 50-50, it is apparent that 
the second group is halfway between complete agreement and disagreement 
with the first group. The index of likeness is 50. 

To test for the presence of urban-rural conflict in the House four indices 
of likeness were computed for each roll call; urban Democratic-urban Repub- 
lican; rural Democratic-rural Republican; urban Democratic-rural Democratic; 
urban Republican-rural Republican. Rural Democrats were either very few or 
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nonexistent in the 1949, 1955, and 1957 meetings of the Senate; so indices in- 
volving rural Democrats were not computed for those sessions. Maximum urban- 
rural conflict on a given roll call would be shown by the following: a high urban 
Democratic-urban Republican index of likeness; a high rural Democratic-rural 
Republician index of likeness; a low urban Democratic-rural Democratic index; 
and a low urban Republican-rural Republican index. Minimum urban-rural 
conflict would be shown by the contrary. 


After the desired indices of likeness were computed, frequency distributions 
for each house in each session were prepared showing the percentages of the 
various indices in given ranges. Rather than present eight tables, the figures for 
the House were averaged, as were those for the Senate, the results being shown 
in Tables V and VI. An alternative procedure would be to make a frequency 
distribution without reference to sessions, but this would create the possibility that 


one session marked by frequent dispute and unusual relationships might unduly 
distort the picture. It may be useful to give at least one illustration to indicate 
how the following tables should be read. In Table V immediately under the 
heading ““UD/RuD” there appears the figure 1. This means that on the average 
in four sessions the urban Democrats and rural Democrats had an index of 
likeness lower than 20 on only 1 per cent of the roll calls selected for analysis. 


TaBLe V 


Onto House: AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF Rott CaLts WiTH AN INDEX oF LIKENESS FOR 
INDICATED Groups IN GIvEN Rances (4 Sessions) 





Range UD/UR RuD/RuR 


UD/RuD UR/RuR 
fe ak Ee a eee es 9 11 l 0 
20-39 . EE 9 4 l 
40-59 jinisuibeaapiahias: ae 13 11 7 
60-79 24 26 23 
45 41 61 





end: D-Democrats; R-Republicans; U-Urban; Ru-Rural 


TaBLe VI 


Onto SENATE: AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF Rott Cats With AN INDEX oF LIKENESS FOR 
INDICATED Groups IN GiveEN Rances (4 Sessions) 





UD/UR RuD/RuR* 


UD/RuD* UR/RuR 
15 0 l 
11 3 2 
27 9 7 
20 21 24 


67 65 





: D-Democrats; R-Republicans; U-Urban; Ru-Rural 


Consider the House: Conflict between urban Democrats and rural Demo- 
crats is rare, and conflict between urban Republicans and rural Republicans is 
even more rare. On the other hand, urban Democrats and urban Republicans 
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had on the average in the four sessions indices of likeness of less than 40 on 
almost one-fifth of the roll calls, as did the rural Democrats and rural Republicans, 
None of these relationships are characteristic of urban-rural factionalism. They 
demonstrate its insignificance. 

Consider the Senate: Once again it can be noted that urban Democrats 
and rural Democrats are very much alike in their behavior as are also urban and 
rural Republicans. In contrast, urban Democrats and urban Republicans had 
indices of likeness of less than 40 on 37 per cent of the roll calls (on the average 
in four sessions) indicating clearly that being from the city did not establish 
much of a bond between them. Rural Democrats and rural Republicans also 
had very low indices of likeness on about one-fourth of the roll calls on which 
it was possible to compare them. 

Considering both the House and the Senate and assuming the validity of 
the method used, the conclusion is unavoidable that urban-rural factionalism 
does not exist although urban-rural conflict may occur on very infrequent 
occasions. 

This conclusion is consistent with that reached in a recent study of Illinois 
and Missouri.*® It may be inferred from the similarity of these results that urban- 
rural factionalism is unimportant in the operations of two-party legislatures al- 
though the conclusion must be tentative pending further study. 

An investigation of the Alabama legislature, a body in which party com- 
petition is altogether missing, produced the observation, “Conflict between urban 
and rural representatives failed to develop on the majority of roll calls during 
1955 and 1956... .” 7 Interestingly, it was also reported that there was no 
urban-rural conflict on such things as agriculture, municipal legislation, labor, 
education, health, and welfare, and very little urban-rural conflict on taxes and 
appropriations. The most important legislative factions appear to have been the 
pro-administration (Governor Jim Folsom) faction and the anti-administration 
faction. This suggests that urban-rural factionalism is unimportant in American 
state legislatures whether party competition exists or not. 

There are several alternative explanations: urban and rural interests do 
not seriously conflict and differences are easily compromised; or urban and rural 


interests do differ substantially but conflict is suppressed by stronger partisan or 


factional interests. Either explanation would be significant, but the data at 
hand do not really justify selection of one or the other or some combination of 
the two. 

Data in tables V and VI suggest that each party is united and in rather 
frequent conflict with the other; however, these tables were not designed to show 
party cohesion and party conflict. Instead of making some conceivably risky 


” David R. Derge, “Metropolitan and Outstate Alignments in Illinois and Missouri Legislative 
Delegations,” American Political Science Review (December, 1958), pp. 1051-66. The sub- 
ject is considered generally in William J. Keefe, “Comparative Study of the Role of Political 
Parties in State Legislatures,” Western Political Quarterly, IX (December, 1956), 726. 

™ Murray Clark Havens, City Versus Farm? (University, Alabama: Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of Alabama, 1957), p. 49. 
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inferences the roll calls which had been previously examined were re-examined 
and subjected to different tests, better designed to measure the importance of 
parties in the legislature. 

Two steps were taken: the number of times a majority of one party opposed 
the majority of the other was counted; and the internal cohesion of both parties 
on every roll call included in the analysis was measured. The device adopted 
for measuring cohesion was the index of cohesion, which is computed on any 
given roll call by substracting 50 from the percentages of yeas or nays, which- 
ever is larger, and by multiplying the result by two. Thus, a group divided 50- 
50 on a roll call has an index of zero. A group unanimous in support or opposi- 
tion to an issue has an index of 100. A group voting 75-25 in support of or in 
opposition to a proposal has an index of cohesion of 50; it is midway between 
complete unity and disunity. After the indices of cohesion were calculated for 
each roll call in the four sessions, tables were constructed for both House and 
Senate by session. A partial summary of the analysis is given in Table VII. 


Taste VII 


Party VoTING IN THE Onto GenerAL AsseMBLyY, 1935, 1949, 1955, 1957, py PeRcENTAGES 





1935 1935 149) «1D —s«9SSS «1958S 19571987 
House Senate House Senate House Senate House Senate 
(N=182) (N=66) (Ne=216) (N=149) (N=163) (Nel17) (N=173) (N=83) 


ge a ee eee 
Near Party Votest 


1] 11 25 6 17 
12 12 12 7 


Opposition Votes* ’ 33 42 50 60 56 37 4] 


Average Republican Index 

»f Cohesion - Ln. 54 57 
Average Democratic Index 
f Cohesion ............... 4 7 66 72 65 





percentage of roll calls on which the majority of one party opposed the majority of the other. 


percentage of roll calls on which the majority of one party opposed the majority of the other, each with 
index of cohesion of 80 or above. 


percentage of roll calls on which the majority of one party opposed the majority of the other, each with an 
ndex of cohension of @ to & 

Inspection of the table shows that party opposition votes are fairly common; 
the number ranges from 33 per cent in the 1935 House to 60 per cent in the 
1949 Senate. Party votes, however, are less common, ranging from 4 per cent in 
the 1955 House to 25 per cent in the 1955 Senate. But the appearance of party 

ynflict is strengthened if near party votes are added to party votes. There is 
ustification for doing so since an index of cohesion as low as 60 reflects an inter- 
nal division no greater than an 80-20 per cent split. The percentage of party 
and near party votes varies from 8 in the 1955 House to 37 in the 1955 Senate. 
Strangely, the percentage of party and near party votes is considerably higher 
in the Senate than in the House. It should be noted, however, that more House 
than Senate roll calls were analyzed in each session; so the difference in the 
actual number of party and near party votes is less great than appears at first. 

The average indices of cohesion are usually high, sometimes very high. 
Again it would be useful to keep in mind that an index as low as 50 reflects a 
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75-25 division within a group. Interpretations of the data shown in Table VII 
will vary, but it seems reasonable to interpret them as indicating that party 
conflict is frequent in the Ohio legislature and that the parties attain high levels 
of internal unity often enough when in opposition to each other to provide de- 
finite alternatives to the voters of the state. They are responsible in the sense 
that they are internally united and in conflict with each other. 

It was pointed out earlier in the section of this study dealing with the elec- 
tion system that the rural counties were overrepresented in the House and that 
this gave to the rural Republican delegation a disproportionately large share 
of the seats. Several other observations have now been made: (1) urban-rural 
factionalism does not appear in the legislature judging by the evidence of the roll 
calls; (2) the Republican delegations in the House have regularly a fairly high 
degree of cohesion. Putting these observations together, it can be concluded 
that rural overrepresentation means essentially that it is the Republican party 
and not a bipartisan rural interest which is given an advantage by the election 
system. 

A few comments may be made concerning the roots of party responsibility. 
One explanation is that internal unity and external conflict are the products of 
constituency pressure. The argument is made that legislators represent districts 
which differ from the districts represented by members of the other party but 
similar to districts represented by members of their own party. 

This argument sounds convincing, but it has only limited value as an ex- 
planation for party responsibility in the Ohio General Assembly. In that body 
there are both urban and rural Democrats and Republicans, and there can be 
no pretense that all Democratic districts are similar or that all Republican dis 
tricts are similar. As a matter of fact, the Democratic districts are notably dis- 
similar. The “effective constituency” of an urban Democratic member usually 
includes large numbers of industrial workers and recent immigrants. Rural 
Democratic members rely on the traditional habits of native-born voters. But 
despite differences in constituencies Democrats frequently stand together, as do 


Republicans. It would be too much to reject completely the constituency pres- 
sure theory of party responsibility, but it is fair to say that it ought to be used 
cautiously and discreetly. The finding is a negative one. 


SUMMARY 

1. Ohio is a two-party state although the Republicans have done better 
than Democrats except in twentieth-century gubernatorial contests. 

2. Both parties must appeal effectively to urban and rural interests to win 
state-wide contests. 

3. The Democratic vote has followed an upward trend in the metropolitan 
counties since 1920 and a downward trend in the non-metropolitan counties. 

4. There is a watershed in approximately 1934. After that date the Demo- 
crats rely more heavily on the metropolitan vote than they did earlier. It may 
be assumed that it is the impact of the New Deal which changed the basis for 
party competition in Ohio. 
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5. The strength of the Democratic vote in the metropolitan counties in- 
creases with the population although there is a plateau below 200,000. Above 
that point the vote does not correlate with the size of the population. 

6. The strength of the Democratic vote in the metropolitan counties in- 
creases with an increase in the percentage of the working force engaged in 
mining and manufacturing and with an increase in the percentage of “Demo- 
cratic foreign born” in the population. The latter factor correlates most closely 
with the Democratic vote. 

7. The voting behavior of non-metropolitan counties is not uniform, but 
differences do not relate to the percentage of the population employed in mining 
and manufacturing. Apparently there is a threshhold which must be crossed 
before the latter factor is operative. 

8. Differences in the political behavior of the non-metropolitan counties 
are due to long established historical patterns, which seem to depend upon the 
pattern of very early settlement. 

9. The traditional Democratic vote in some non-metropolitan counties 
seems to be the factor which permits the Democrats to win state-wide contests 


and control of the state legislature. 


10. The election system overrepresents rural counties, but the distribution 
f party voters is such that the plurality system permits the party winning a major- 
ity of the voters to control the legislature. However, a number of significant distor- 
tions appear and the present operation of the system is potentially precarious. 


1. Urban-rural factionalism is unimportant in the Ohio General As- 


ili 


] 
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l 
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2. Comparison of this conclusion with those from similar studies leads 
to the further conclusion that urban-rural factionalism is not characteristic of 
legislative conflict in American state legislatures, but further studies are needed 
to confirm this. 

13. On the other hand, the parties in the legislature are reasonably cohe- 
sive, and come into conflict with each other fairly often. 

14. Party cohesion in the Ohio legislature cannot be due simply to con- 
stituency pressures since Democrats from dissimilar constituencies often stand 
together, as do Republicans from dissimilar constituencies. Some other explana- 
tion for party cohesion and conflict is required. 





THE MEXICAN ELECTIONS OF 1958: AFFIRMATION 
OF AUTHORITARIANISM? 


Pup B. Taytor, Jr. 
Newcomb College 
N PREPARATION for the new government which came to office on Decem- 


ber 1, 1958 in Mexico, the regular sexennial election was held on the first 

Sunday of July, the sixth.t Of the 10,422,122 persons registered to vote, 
4,586,343 were women, who were voting for the presidency for the first time in 
Mexican history.2, Adolfo Lépez Mateos, the candidate of the Partido Revolw 
cionario Institucional (PRI) and of two minor parties, received 6,769,754 votes 
out of 7,485,402 cast. The PRI also received a majority of the votes counted in 
all 60 senatorial races and in 161 of the 162 deputy’s races.‘ 

This brief accounting of the election offers nothing surprising. The PRI’ 
candidates regularly have received at least 75 per cent of the votes cast for the 
presidency. Its leaders reached the decision some time ago that the arbitrary 
assignment of a few thousand votes out of perhaps millions, as was the case in 
most early elections, could not delude many at home or abroad into recognizing 
the political process in Mexico as free. Actually, any other result than that of 
1958 would have been not only amazing but somewhat dangerous. The opposi- 
tion candidate, Luis Héctor Alvaréz, of the Partido de Accién Nacional (PAN), 
seemingly sure that he could not win, had made such demagogic promises that 
his victory would have placed an untenable burden on both the governmental 


and social structure of the country. What is surprising is that the campaign and 


* Articles 81 and 83 of the Constitution of 1917; Article 2 of the Federal Electoral Law of Decem 
ber 5, 1951 (Diario Official of that date). 

* Adolfo Ruiz Cortines included the amendment of the relevant article of the Constitut 
Article 34, in his 1952 campaign platform. The amendment became effective after the re- 
required congressional and executive action on October 13, 1953. Diario Official, that dat 
See also Excelsior (Mexico City), October 7, 1953, for a legislative history of the bill. Res 
istration of voters occurred between November 4, 1957 and April 30, 1958, at 21,426 offi 
throughout the country established by the Registro Nacional de Electores, headed b 
of Mexico’s leading demographers, Andrés Landa y Pifia. Excelsior, November 3, 1957 
May 31, 1958. At the 1952 registration, 4,924,293 men were registered. As the result 
the opening of the franchise to women in 1953, 8,329,000 persons were registered in the 
“off-year” congressional elections of 1955. New York Times, May 4, 1958. 

Under the Federal Election Law all qualified to vote must register. Those eligible are 
persons 18 years or over if married, 21 if not married (Article 52, par. 2). All registered 
voters must vote (Article 61, par. 1). Both provisions are enforceable by fines of 10 to 30 
pesos and by three days to six months in jail, although this writer has never heard of in- 
stances of enforcement. 

* Lépez was also nominated by the Partido Nacionalista de México and by the Partido Auténti 
de la Revolucién Mexicana. The Partido Popular, a leftist party led by Vicente Lombard 
Toledano, offered to endorse Lépez provided he would meet certain conditions it wished 
to impose on him. Although Lépez rejected this offer the PP did not adopt another cand 
date, but urged its members to vote for him. Excelsior, November 22-24, 1947. See Jueves 
de Excelsior (hereinafter, Jueves), May 1, 1958, p. 29, for a biographical story on Lépez. 

* During the 1958 sitting of the Congress, 156 deputy awards were made. PRI received 146, PAN 
6, PP 1, PNM 1, and PARM 2. Four of the PAN members took their seats, including the 
one from Yucatan district 1, which the PRI had conceded to that party; and the one PP 
deputy also took the oath of office. All five were expelled by their parties. Excelsior, October 
15, 1958; Tiempo (Mexico City), December 8, 1958, p. 53; and December 15, 1958, p. 14 
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subsequent election were held almost without violence. The verbal violence of 
PAN created only one genuine martyr during the entire period.® 

Surveyors of Mexico’s politics who seldom look much below the surface 
have been prone to make snide remarks about the certainty of PRI victory. 
Such an attitude does not do justice to the heterogeneity of Mexican life. One 
could scarcely expect much uniformity in a country of 34,000,000 people. The 
PRI is itself about as united on the details of ideology today, or on personalities, 
as are the great parties of the United States. The apparent walkaway the PRI 
scores in every election is partly the product of an almost mystical commitment 
by the great majority of Mexicans to the party as the only proper channel 
through which to express political opinions. But it is also partly the product 
of a fence-mending process which is continuous, and which is managed with 
at least as much skill as was ever exhibited by a Jim Farley. 

It appeared that 1958 marked the end of a period in Mexican politics. The 
survivors among the old revolutionists, who participated in the fighting from 
1910 to 1920, and who are now dying off in increasing numbers, have jockeyed 
constantly within the “revolutionary family” for personal position. Failing of 
success, individuals often have split momentarily from the victorious majority 
and have sought independent backing from the voters. They seem to have lost 
the battle with the machine, perhaps forever. 

On the other hand, the internal victory has not assured a calm political 
future for the machine’s conductors. The election was held amid genuine and 
bitter unrest. In 1958 the PRI succeeded in eliminating the open political stage 
as the setting for enacting the drama of the search for power and accommoda- 
tion; in the summer of 1958, the streets became the stage, and the players, 
nerely unionized government employees. But behind the street fronts the 
truggle goes on. Constitutional federalism may be a myth, as is normally al- 
eged by students of Mexican politics. But functional federalism exists, and ren- 
ders the decision-making process the same sort of arena for conflicting forces 
that can be found in any country of Mexico’s size.* It is the thesis of this paper 


that the PRI must accommodate these changing forces, or it may lost its control. 


1 


to this writing it has shown itself reluctant or unable to do so. 

For all the ease of his victory, therefore, Lopez will be as hedged about 

with interests and forces as any democratically elected chief of state. The ma- 

hinery at his disposal, superficially, appears as fit for the task and as tightly knit 
ny devised by any authoritarian regime. But the forces which showed their 

ands, while at the same time electing him, will make his tenure of office dif- 

ficult while yet holding him responsible for the eventual outcome. 


h 


n June 15, 1958, José de Jestis Marquéz Monreal, a young PAN worker and minor leader, was 
shot in cold blood in the city of Chihuahua. In spite of detailed eye-witness testimony, no 
arrests were ever made. Excelsior, June 16-19, 1958. On May 15, Alvarez, the PAN presi- 
lential candidate, was shot at in Tlalnepantla, Mexico State; on June 10, in Santa Cruz, 

Chihuahua, he was stoned; on the ninth of January, the son of the police chief of Fresnillo, 

Zacatecas, tried to break up a meeting addressed by Alvarez at gun point; the next day 

Alvarez was jailed briefly in Jalpa, Zacatecas. Alvarez emerged from these various ex- 

periences without harm, however, and with some show of personal courage. See Excelsior 

reports in each case on the day after the date of the incidents. 


writer is indebted to Professor Kalman Silvert for this conceptualization. 
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I 


The 1958 election demonstrated the further perfecting of the election con- 
trol machinery of the PRI. 

Beginning in September, 1957, the party’s communications channels were 
employed for the auscultacién, the canvassing of preferences in the state and 
local party machines and in the interest group sectors of the party. Gossip about 
el tapado (the veiled one), who ultimately would be the candidate of the PRI, 
had been going on for well over a year, although it would be hard to contend 
truthfully that electioneering (futurismo) is ever suspended. Ultimately, on 
November 4th, the PRI’s headquarters announced that the majority had shown 
itself for Labor Secretary Lépez. Those organizations which contribute to the 
strength of the PRI then swung heavily to the indicated “pre-candidate,” and 
the nominating convention of the party, held in a motion picture theater on 
November 15 and 16, became anticlimactic and quite perfunctory.’ Tapadismo 
served its purpose, however; those leaders indiscreet enough to commit them- 
selves to others than Lépez were brought out into the open. Their political 
futures may well hang on this. 

From the viewpoint of the lore surrounding the authoritarian operation of 
governments, it is worthwhile to observe that the November 4th decision was 
probably announced only after the ratification by the person whom the PAN’s 
spokesmen rather sneeringly describe as “the great elector.” * Former President 
Lazaro Cardenas is viewed by the mass of Mexicans even yet as the titular 
leader of Mexican politics. Lépez could not have received the nomination with- 
out his implicit blessing. Open opposition by Cardenas would have split the 
party wide open and would have alienated millions of voters. Revista de Re- 
vistas, a weekly magazine, in August, 1957, had referred jocularly to the men 
who could make the choice among the various “pre-candidates.” The maga- 
zine’s cover bore photographs of outgoing President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, the 
late former President Manuel Avila Camacho, former President Miguel Ale 
man Valdés, and Cardenas. Its comment was, “One plus one plus one plus one 
equal one, for these are the four great electors. What of the other 30,000,000 
faces? What point in identifying them?” ® This writer suggests that only Aleman 
and Cardenas could have had the power of choice. Ruiz was almost completely 
Cardenas’ choice; his selection in 1952 occurred only after Aleman had been 
forced to give way on a previous selection personally much more congenial to 
his purposes.’ Aleman’s rapaciousness in office, 1946-52, coupled with his 


* The meeting was held at the Cine Colonial. Nearly 5,000 persons held tickets and space was 
very limited. Spectators were restricted largely to television, radio and newspaper people 
Several facts make clear there was no intention that the convention should consider other 
possible candidates. The hall was hung with great banners supporting Lopez. There was n 
debate on candidacies, and the vote for his nomination, when made, was unanimous, The 
session of November 16, when he was nominated, lasted only eighteen minutes, Excelsior 
November 15-17, 1957. 

* Excelsior, November 3, 1957, daily political column by Rogelio Cardenas, “En los frentes 
politicos.” 

* Revista de Revistas (Mexico City), August 18, 1957, cover, pp. 1 and 3. 

*” Frank R. Brandenburg, “Mexico: an Experiment in One-Party Democracy” (Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1955), pp. 112-14, 120, 352-58. 
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continued appetite for power, had caused Cardenas to strike heavy blows at 
him. By 1958, Aleman could be viewed (temporarily, perhaps) as one of the 
country’s more successful politicians-turned-businessmen.'? A word of caution 
is in order. Cardenas no longer exercises his power in obvious fashion. Rather, 
under normal circumstances the apparent holders of power are de facto as well 
as de jure decision makers. Cardenas has held a powerful veto, however, as is 
illustrated by his treatment of Aleman. In this respect, he has seemed to re- 
main the benevolent despot of the system. He is not unopposed within the 
system, but his tremendous personal popularity with the masses, accumulated 
through years of favorable publicity, assures his continued influence in the 
country and party. It is clear that substantial efforts are being made at this 
time to decrease this influence, but the success of these steps remains to be 
evaluated.*? 

Ambiguity is indicated so far. Perhaps our analysis can proceed with the 
question, why Lopez? There had been six persons named as possibilities by Time 
magazine in June, 1957.%* Revista de Revistas acknowledged that Time had 
indeed picked up the street gossip, and observed wryly, “coyness is unseemly. 
Futurismo is on the march.” All six were cabinet members; this was in keep- 
ing with tradition, for the cabinet is customarily the training ground for the 
next President. But Lépez, one of the six, was singled out by Revistas’ com- 
mentators as the least likely of all. “Vic,” one of its writers, wrote that there 
are two principal means of “burning” politicians in Mexico; either they are 
sent out of the country as ambassadors, or a trial ballon is flown for their pres- 


idential candidacy. An accompanying cartoon, referring to his relative youth 
(47) and inexperience, depicted Lopez as a small boy in short pants.’ Yet he 
was chosen. 


There is much to be said for the choice that was made. Lopez was Secre- 
of Labor and Social Welfare in the Ruiz cabinet from its establishment in 


ior to his inauguration, Aleman requested the businessmen and academic economists of 
Mexico to organize a series of “round tables” for the purpose of discussing the developmental 
problems of the country, as well as the investment opportunities. He gave the impression 
that their recommendations would serve as bases for develepmental policies by the gov- 
ernment during his term. In part they did, but the majority of recommendations were not 
essentially followed. During his term, Aleman controlled both the federal and many state 
governments for his personal profit. Figures are vague and virtually undocumentable, but 
some estimates of his personal swindling run as high as $250,000,000, and of his government 
up to $600,000,000 (dollars, not pesos!) Excelsior; November 28, 1953; New York Times, 
June 8, 1952. Since his return to private life, he was used his gains to become one of the 


most important businessmen in the country. He is closely guarded by a personal bodyguard 
of many men. 


he tone of the press treatment of Cardenas’ trip to Europe and the Soviet Union late in 1958 

was unsympathetic, as had been previous discussions of his activities in connection with 
that country. See Visién, March 16, 1956, p. 13, regarding the general official shunning of 
the award to him of the Stalin Peace Prize. Novedades (Mexico City), December 2, 1958, 
reports unsympathetically on his trip to Moscow. Other significant details are reported by 
friends and acquaintances of the writer. 


ime, June 24, 1957, pp. 39-40. 


‘The other named persons were Dr. Ignacio Morones Prieto, Secretary of Public Health; Lic 
Angel Carvajal, Secretary of Gobernacion (Interior); Lic. Ernesto P. Uruchurtu, Governor of 
the Federal District; Lic. Gilberto Flores Mufioz, Minister of Agriculture and Stock-Raising 
and Lic. Antonio Carrillo Flores, Secretary of the Treasury. Revista de Revistas, July 7, 1957, 
p. 10. 


_ 
i 
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December, 1952, until his nomination. During this period over 60,000 labor 
disputes were settled without a single significant strike.**° For a rapidly indus. 
trializing country, this is a record that has few equals, granted the great size of labor 
organizations. Obviously, granted the unique relationship that exists between 
the government and labor in Mexico, there is more to this than meets the eye, 
But the unusual aspect of the matter is that a combination of excellent public 
relations and toughness on Lopez’ part had created the picture of a supervisor 
in a delicate field who possessed much skill, and who could be both humane 
and tough at the same time.’® His secretariat was considered one of the best- 
run in the entire government, and the celerity with which disputes were settled, 
on terms which as often as not were to management’s liking rather than to 
labor’s, had made him popular with business as well.’’ Business spokesmen 
hurried to indicate their support for the nomination, not the least of them Ale- 
man, although no obvious point was made of this."* The labor movement, so 
important a part of the PRI, was flattered vicariously by the choice; yet Lopez’ 
own sector of the party, the Popular, was also complimented. In retrospect he 
was made to look even better. No sooner had he stepped down from office than 
a series of bitter and complex labor difficulties began, resulting in extended 
strikes by teachers, telegraphers, and railroad personnel. Before this came to 
an end, the organizational structure of labor and of the party itself tottered 
visibly. It seems highly doubtful that his resignation from the Labor Secretariat 
post to accept the nomination was causal to the strikes; but certainly the timing 
suggested it.?® 

There were, in addition, negative reasons for the selection. Some of the 
pre-candidates were too little known, or had proved relatively colorless. One, 


* Excelsior, November 11, 1957; interview, June 4, 1958, with Mr. Abe Cramer, Labor 
of the United States Embassy. 

“ The importance of this combination of qualities is pointed out by Frank Tannenbaum in h 
Mexico, the Struggle for Peace and Bread (New York: Knopf, 1950), pp. 96-97. Visi 
Dec. 5, 1958, p. 26, recounts revealing anecdotes of the impact of Lopez’ personality on both 
business and labor leaders. 

™ Under the tight system of arbitration and settlement of labor-management disputes, it would be 
impossible to argue that settlements correspond in fact to the relative bargaining and power 
positions of the contending parties. Part of the attractiveness of Mexico as a locale for 
capital investment lies in the relatively low wage; the legal minimum wage in the Feder 
District in 1958, for example, was about 11 pesos daily (88 cents, U.S.). One of the principa 
reasons for the strikes by teachers and railroadmen in 1958 was the extremely low average 
and base wage figures. Railroadmen were forced for a time to acquiesce in a two-year con- 
tract concluded by their leaders which involved no wage increases at all, athough th 
ward movement of prices constantly reduces real wages. See Visién May 23, 1958, pp. i-iv; 
ibid., March 14, 1958, pp. iii-vi; Excelsior, June 26, 1958, especially the statement by the 
then secretary-general of the railroad union, Samuel Ortega Hernandez; interview wit 
Mr. Abe Cramer of the United States Embassy, June 4, 1958. 

* Excelsior, November 5, 1957. Bernardo Ponce, a columnist, reported the views of a number 
business leaders regarding the nomination in his “Perspectivas.” Especially prominent was 
the view of Lic. Juan Sanchez Navarro, President of the Confederation of National Ch: ambers 
of Commerce. Later reports took a somewhat ingenuous pleasure in reporting the favorable 
reactions of United States businessmen as well; ingenuous, that is, when compared with the 
original antiforeign bias of the Revolution! 

* It should be noted that it appears to be a developing custom that labor will make demands on 
government during the last year of a presidential term. This is contrued as inten 
force the new incumbent to grant it favors, or to modify his plans to grant it more support 
See New York Times, September 20, 1952; the concensus expressed to the writer in 
views in 1958 was much the same. 
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Ernesto P. Uruchurtu, had proved almost frighteningly strong as Governor of 
the Federal District; he had been extraordinarily efficient and quite ruthless in 
urban redevelopment and beautification projects, while maintaining an impos- 
ing record for personal integrity. But Mexico cannot give top billing to such a 
aan; where there is no real political check and balance, inefficiency does just 
as well. A determined or puritanically honest man could endanger the power 
structure of the country, as well as its unique economic arrangements.”° The 
consensus is that Lopez is reasonably honest and efficient, personally attractive, 
ntellectually superior to most (he was a college rector in Toluca for a time), 
and ideologically moderate. He had served in the Congress, and had made 
consistently good bets in the selection of political friends. He seems clearly 
devoted to Cardenas, and in this regard there is evidence of reciprocation. 
No better combination of qualities could be imagined. 

The final computation of the presidential election showed that Lépez had 
received 90.4 per cent of the votes and Alvarez had received 9.5 per cent, while 
10,346 votes were cast for persons not registered as candidates, including Miguel 
Mendoza Lépez, the Communist candidate who attended mass on election day. 
The PRI ingenuously proclaimed that it had swept the Senate (the PRI and its 
predecessors have never “lost” a seat in that chamber), and that it had won 
all but one of the congressional districts. Thus, Mexico could return to the 
theoretically happy days of the “full cart,” when no opponents troubled the 
mooth co-operation of the legislature with the executive. The Electoral 
College of the Chamber of Deputies, which was that identical body sitting as 
udge of the qualifications of its own members,”* rejected the claims to seating 
f several PRI candidates, thus leaving the seats open for competing candidates 
rom the other parties. It must be conceded that Mexico is in sore need of a 
parliamentary opposition. But the rather obvious assumption that this can be 
created successfully by the “sacrifice” of some of the very candidates its spokes- 
men earlier declared elected, is subject to some doubt.”* 


Tiempo, September 15, 1958, pp. 38-41, describes Uruchurtu’s work in the Federal District in 

laudatory terms. Uruchurtu had also been Secretary of Gobernacién under Aleman; under 
the circumstances, it might have been felt that his selection would have readmitted Aleman 
to too much influence. Uruchurtu has been reappointed Governor of the Federal District by 
Lopez. Tiempo, Dec. 8, 1958, p. 24. 
José Maria Suarez Tellez, a former deputy from Guerrero, sketched the picture of executive 
lomination of the Congress in a provocative volume of memoirs, {Quiere usted ser Dipu- 
tado? (Mexice City, 1946). This writer’s informants assured him that conditions have not 
hanged at all from the picture drawn by Suarez Tellez for the period 1943-46. See also 
Lesley Byrd Simpson, Many Mexicos (3rd ed., Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1952), pp. 298-99. An unusual interpretation of the role of the Congress is presented in Leon 
Vincent Padgett, “Popular Participation in the Mexican One Party System” (Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Northwestern University, 1955), pp. 25-32. 

Constitution of 1917, Article 60. See Excelsior, July 15, 1958, for an article containing a detailed 
explanation of the operation of the machinery for designating successful candidates for 

yngressional seats. 


4» 


N declared for complete withdrawal from the election via a statement by its national ex- 
cutive committee on July 12; PP followed suit on July 15. PNM discussed taking the step 
ut did not. See Excelsior for the days following the dates mentioned, PAN’s executive 
ymmittee confirmed its previous action on September 11. La Nacién (Mexico City, PAN’s 
ficial weekly magazine), September 14, 1958, p. 6. One PP candidate who accepted a seat 


said she expected to be dropped by the party; she was accomodated. Jueves, September 4, 
1958, p. 33. 
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A further measure of the effectiveness of PRI’s political machinery was 
evident in a development distinctly at variance with past experience. The 
problem of succession which occurs in any elite-controlled political system was 
always present in Mexico after the Revolution. In 1929 the predecessor of the 
PRI was organized by order of the country’s political boss, Plutarco Calles.”* 
Subsequent reorganizations of the party changed both name and internal struc. 
ture, but its incomplete control of the group which made the Revolution was 
illustrated by the fact that the major challenge to the “official” candidate of the 
PRI always came from the splinters of the revolutionary group itself.?° 

In 1957, Gen. Jacinto B. Trevifio, a senator from Coahuila who had been a 
general of the revolutionary armies in the early fighting, organized the Partido 
Auténtico de la Revolucién Mexicana (PARM), the Authentic (!) Mexican 
Revolutionary party.** Trevifio, president of one of the numerous off-shoot 
patriotic organizations which festoon Mexican nationalism and politics, La So- 
ciedad de los Hombres de la Revolucion (The Society of the Men of the Revolu- 
tion), often had spiced the Senate’s debates by demagogic attacks on the past 
and present governments.** PRI leaders viewed him as irascible, somewhat 
senile, and a shade precious. His most predictable rejection of his opponent's 
argument in debate was based on the grounds that the man had not fought in 
the Revolution, and thus really had nothing to say. It is obvious, however, 
that in the process, Trevifio and his organization, which attracted a number of 
old fellow-revolutionaries who were perhaps less colorful but certainly more 
deserving of credence, exposed authoritatively to public gaze some of the dirtier 
linen of the regime. PARM presented an incomplete list of candidates.?* It was 
unable to find a presidential candidate. It made overtures to Gen. Miguel 
Henriquez Guzman, who actually had been the strongest opposition candidate 
ever to present himself (in absolute terms). But Henriquez decided to support 
Lopez, although his “politiking” during the previous six years had been well- 


* Short but well-documented summaries of the establishment of the Partido Nacional Revolucion- 
ario in 1929 are to be found in Padgett, op. cit., pp. 43-52; and in Brandenburg, op. cit., pp 
121-29. See also Vicente Fuentes Diaz, Los Partidos Politicos en México (Mexico City 
1956), II, 51-80, for what is considered by Mexican political scientists to be a competent 
study of the PNR and its successors. 

* Padgett, op. cit., pp. 37-43. 


*PARM was registered as a party in August, 1957. Jueves, August 18, 1957, p. 2. Articles 27- 
44 of the Federal Electoral Law prescribe the conditions for registeration and behavior of 
parties. Among other requirements there is the demand that they have 75,000 voter-mem- 
bers, with at least 2,500 of them in each of two-thirds of the 32 “federal entities” (29 states, 
2 federal territories, the Federal District). It was doubted by many that PARM ever met 
this requirement. 


* One of the more interesting of Trevifio’s attacks on the government occurred in the Senate, 
November 27, 1953. The session finally broke up in complete disorder after the president 
of the chamber was unable for nearly an hour to maintain order. Excelsior, November 28, 


1953. 


* PARM presented candidates in 46 of 162 congressional districts, and in 13 of 60 Senate races. 
Excelsior, June 14, 1958. Thirteen of the 23 members of the party’s executive committee 
were military or naval officers of the rank of Colonel or above. Trevifio claimed the party 
had 136,607 registered members, and that it also had the support of the Partido Socialista 
Veracruzana (which in turn claimed 500,000 members). In all, he claimed nearly one 
million adherents. Excelsior, July 7, 1958. 
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known.? PARM was left without a candidate to offer, granted grudging support 
to Lopez, and faded from the political picture. 

The view that one receives from the examination of the PRI’s operations at 
the purely national level during the recent campaign seems to support the 
argument that Mexico is a one-party country, and that such opposition as has 
appeared thus far at the federal level from outside the revolutionary family 
is without genuine popular base. There can be no doubt that the traditional 
role of the President of the Republic, as father of his country in a genuinely 
feudal sense (with conscious reference to the meaning of that word in a medieval 
context), creates the picture of a one-party state which seems as valid as it did 
under Porfirio Diaz. In short, Mexico seems to be a smoothly running authori- 
tarian regime. If checks and balances actually are present in the Mexican sys- 
tem, they must exist in some other fashion or at some other level. 


II 


The picture of the PRI as highly organized an authoritarian is intensified if 
one examines its structure and behavior in more detail. The party is organized 
with much care at the state level, with as much care as circumstances and 
available personnel and money permit at the local level; and great effort is made 
to extend the present degree of central control downward even more strongly. 
But some autonomy exists at these lower levels, for the national treasury can- 
not support many local activities, and most funds must be found locally or in 
the party’s sector organizations.*® Moreover, in principle the party is committed 
to local autonomy as in furtherance of democracy. Yet the PRI is the only 
political organization capable of formulating and supervising the execution of 
policy throughout the country. Its various regional and interest divisions lean 
heavily on each other. The national leaders may indeed personify the party to 
the masses; this is a function of leadership which cannot be rejected in Mexico’s 
traditional social milieu. But additionally, the party has made good its claim to 
personify and define the Revolution itself, and this has even been used to 
justify the ouster of quite seviceably effective leaders on the ground they have 
acted contrary to the ideal. 


* Excelsior, June 12, 20 and 21, 1958, discusses Henriquez’ attitude, together with references to 
the various splinterings of the party on the question of acceptance of the PARM offer. There 
is good reason to believe that Henriquez’ decision to support Lépez unofficially was made 
grudgingly. Padgett, op. cit., pp. 122-23 discusses Henriquez further. In the summer of 
1955, this writer had the interesting but not necessarily pleasant experience of living op- 

posite Henriquez’ home on Atoyac street in the Cuauhtemoc section of Mexico City. The 

active nature of his political ambitions was obvious at that time. 


” Brandenburg, op. cit., pp. 151-55, discusses party financing. This writer’s interviews with mem- 
bers of the party Central Executive Comittee’s staff confirmed much of what he says. Muni- 
cipal autonomy as an ideal goal, as against the desire for party central control, is discussed 
in Padgett, op. cit., pp. 169-87. Brandenburg advances the suggestion that party funds, 
normally running a deficit, are replenished by heavy contributions during presidential ele 
tion years. This was not supported clearly by party workers to this writer. But it is supported 
(although this writer acknowledges his inability to evaluate the accuracy of the statement) 
by the report that the Poza Rica, Veracruz, refining plant management of PEMEX (Petroleos 
Mexicanos, the government’s monopoly petroleum company) contributed 80,000,000 pesos to 
the campaign of Lépez. La Nacién, September 21, 1958, p. 12. The original source of the 
story was the newspaper El Pueblo, of Poza Rica. 
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The national party exercises its control over the lower levels by the imposi- 
tion of both candidates and policies. This activity has developed more inten- 
sively as the internal machinery of the party has been perfected.** Calles, the 
party’s founder, was fairly effective at manipulating the system. Cardenas 
showed greater skill, however, and thus was able to oust Calles and establish 
his own hold on the party and the people. Aleman misused the system to 
further his own ambitions, and this undoubtedly cost him much influence in the 
party. Impositionism continued under Ruiz,** and it has continued under Lépez. 
The entire context of public attitudes toward him during his campaign had 
showed this to be the general expectation.** It is therefore clear that the party’s 
theoretical commitment to local autonomy has yet to be implemented. 

Certain symbolic acts give the appearance of attention by the party to con- 
stitutional federalism. The presidential candidate normally touches all state 
capitals during the campaign. The annual reports of the state governors to 
their legislatures are given much attention by the press, as if the states’ auton- 
omy were thereby demonstrated; official “delegates” are sent on behalf of the 
President to be present at the readings. These relationships seem to fall more 
into the area of diplomatic relationships among the divisions within the party 
than into the area of true federal-state relations. But they do have the effect of 
granting a measure of immunity to the federal government from popular dis- 
content, and this is directed usually toward the state administrations." 

One of the principal theoretical difficulties involved in a study of Mexican 
politics is the ambiguousness of “the Revolution.” That the Revolution can be 


used as the basis for structuring a political party, or for the ouster of a success- 


* Brandenburg, op. cit., pp. 323-25, 344-45, discusses impositions of Governors by Aleman, Re- 
garding the imposition of Juan Gil Preciado as candidate for Governor of Jalisco see Jue: 
September 11, 1958, p. 1; and Excelsior, September 4-6, 1958. These, of course, are only 
isolated instances out of hundreds which could be documented. 

“ An outstanding case of impositionism under Ruiz was the nomination of Dr. Samuel Ledén 
Brindis for Governor of Chiapas in May, 1958. Previously, the party had annouced for 
Herman T. Rizo, but local protest forced it to reconsider. There was much local support 
for Roberto Vila Gamboa, although he was ignored by the party. Jueves, May 1, 8, 22, 1958, 
all at p. 1. Excelsior, April 28, 1958, pp. 39-40, contained large display advertisements by 
local organizations addressed to Ruiz protesting the party’s failure to nominate Vila Gambo ya 
See also Excelsior’ s issue of June 1, 1958, p. B2, for reference to Rizo’s deep disappointme 
at the party’s change of plans as the result of the local opposition. Excelsior, No see 5, 
4, 9, 10, 26, 1957, contains a record of imposition of municipal candidates and officials in 
the state of Mexico by Governor Gustavo Baz, in some instances acting on orders from the 
national party headquarters. 

* During his visit to the state of Chihuahua in June, for example, Lopez was met by an enorm 
demonstration of Tarahumara Indians. Their spokesmen made it clear they felt the off 
imposed on them in the past had been unfortunate choices, and that they hoped for better 
ones in the future. Excelsior, June 1, 1958, p. B2. Tiempo, June 9, 1958, contains photos 
the demonstration. 

“Sidney Gruson wrote that views expressed in the states during the 1952 campaign had 
vinced him of the existence of a “deeply felt desire for .. . a change in administration 
that there would be no support for violence to accomplish this goal. He pointed out that 
the attitude was directed not just toward the Aleman government, but toward “the system 
in general, for its imposition of local and state officials regardless of the expressed wishes 

of the peo sple. New York Times, July 4, 1952. The judgement was confirmed by the r 
pression of an ar nw ol demonstration in the heart of Mexico City on July 7. | 
July 8, 1952. The judgement that the federal government tends to escape public blam 
its acts by this arrangement is supported by William P. Tucker, The Mexican Governr 
Today (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1957), p. 74. 
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ful politician from the political arena, implies a relatively fixed ideological con- 
tent. Actually, the Revolution has only a mystique. It is, by definition, anti- 
clerical, concerned with land distribution and with rotation in public elective 
office, sympathetic to the right of labor to organize and bargain collectively, de- 
termined to broaden educational opportunities of a non-obscurantist type, ultra- 
nationalist in regard to foreign investment, and determined to restore personal 
dignity to the individual of whatever ethnic or economic background. Many of 
its basic concepts had their first real formulation in the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of 1917, and thus it is customary in the Mexican political lexicon to 
confuse the document with the movement. 

But there is no doctrinaire to whom real or imagined homage can be paid, 
as to Marx or Lenin in the Soviet sphere. Mexico has its own brands of hero 
worship, but no one of them defined more than one or two of the Revolution’s 
ideas. Anita Brenner observes in her justly famous The Wind that Swept 
Mexico, 

[The new Constitution is] the first revolutionary state charter of modern times. . . . 

Each article that attacks or limits established interests at the same time sets forth protec- 
tions. The Constitution is thus a Janus document, which stills in words the struggles of the 
Congress that wrote it. Perhaps conceived by the philosophers who were present as a bridge 
from a society based upon capitalism to one based upon socialism, it is so written as to accom- 
modate either capitalism or socialism. Which emphasis is applied depends on who runs the 
government, and so for twenty-five years Mexico’s administrations have been in and out of crises 


brought on by the fight to apply or not to apply the radical clauses... . It cam move forward or 


¢ held still, but it can’t move back. It expresses in law the concept first articulated clearly in 
1917, and since then taken as an axiom: that the civil war was a preface to a continuous social 
process.” 


Miss Brenner’s observation that the Revolution is really what the regime 
says it is remains true. But under the circumstances, the President obviously de- 
fines it not just for himself but also for the revolutionary family.** Her analysis 
has become incorrect in one highly important respect: Mexico has become sub- 
stantially more conservative in spirit under the Avila, Aleman, and Ruiz gov- 


* Anita Brenner and George R. Leighton, The Wind that Swept Mexico (New York: Harper, 
1943), p. 51. 

esley Byrd Simpson states, regarding the change in the Revolution and its leadership, “By 
the end of the Cardenas regime, the term ‘revolution’ had been wrenched out of its ordinary 
context. The Revolution is now a glittering edifice contrived out of all the notions of the 
party planners. The party has become the Revolution, and, as its spokesmen say quite 
openly, but not quite exactly: ‘The Revolution is Mexico.’ The Party of the Revolution (later 
named the Institutional Revolutionary Party) has become a vast bureaucracy with endless 
proliferations [it is not totally irrelevant to note at this point that Brandenburg, op. cit., pp. 
146-50, estimates that there are not more than 1,100 persons regularly salaried at both 
national and state levels in the party. Many of these are part-time employees, however, 
this writer’s inquiries revealed.], and each cell is presided over by a functionary who owes 
the Party his loyalty and his livelihood. The president is the titular head of the official family 
and is bound by the same discipline as any other functionary He is the front of a mono- 
lithic hierarchy and he has to obey its dictates. For better or for worse, Mexico has become 
a welfare state under the direction of the Party, and it is the president’s job to make its 
program work and see that the Party gets the credit. He is given flattering titles, and his 
name and pictures are never absent from official publications, but everything he does must 
be ‘revolutionary’ (in the Pickwickian sense). The busy Party propagandists see to it that 
everything, from the opening of a new dam or factory, to the discovery of the bones of 


“YT 
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ernments. It appears likely that the trend will continue under Lopez, if his cam- 
paign declarations and acts mean anything. It is this characteristic of the new 
President that leads this writer to feel that Cardenas’ ideological influence is 
not so great as it once was, nor Aleman’s so small. Lopez seems, in fact, to 
symbolize an elite whose use of “the Revolution” as a basis for “sloganeering” 
must strike the student of social politics as a rather odd redefinition of terms. 

The party is a purely pragmatic development. In spite of its concern 
for the advance of Mexico within the spirit of a middle-class-led economic and 
social readjustment, it is also concerned with self-perpetuation. The reaction of 
the Mexican in the street (or on the ejido) to the nomination of Lopez proves 
that he understands this implicitly or explicitly, and this reaction is perhaps 
more appropriate as a basis for a judgment of this kind than is the somewhat 
synthetic enthusiasm of office-holders and participants in the power structure. 
Despite the legal requirement that all persons eligible to register and vote must 
do so, the possibility that neither, embarrassingly, might happen impelled the 
offering of a frank bribe to registrants in March, 1958.°7 The fear that the cam- 
paign might fall short of expectations was indicated by the trip of Fidel Velas- 
quez, secretary-general of the Confederacion de Trabajadores Mexicanos (CTM), 
around the country in advance of Lépez’ visits in order that the proper turn-outs 
would be assured.** 

Does the PRI have any intention of permitting a change in the system it has 
created? Superficially, the answer appears somewhat ambiguous. In June, 1958, 
for example, Lopez declared caciquismo (the dominance of all political, eco 
nomic, and even cultural activity in an area by a political boss) exists where 
the people tolerate it. The government took no initiative to eliminate the prac- 
tice itself. Finally, after several years’ continuous protests in the state of San 
Luis Potosi, which culminated in a near-revolution, the government responded 


Cuauhtemoc, is turned into a party triumph. This unfailing self-praise makes Party litera- 
ture singularly dull reading, and, rightly or wrongly, awakens a sense of wariness in the 


n ie 


reader. This wariness applies particularly to statistics. 


“The first of the purely Party presidents was Manuel Avila Camacho. In the nature of 
things, such presidents cannot be individuals of heroic stature. The Party’s the thing 
Op. cit., p. 295. 

A somewhat similar interpretation is found in George I. Blanksten, “Foreign Policy of 
Mexico,” chapter 9 in Roy Macridis (ed.), Foreign Policy in World Politics (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1958), pp. 323-50. An excellent general discussion and reinterpretatior 
of these developments has been written by James J. Johnson in his Political Change in Latin 
America (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1958), pp. 128-52. 

“Early in 1958 the government offered a discount of 10 per cent on price-regulated basic fo 
sold in Mexico City public markets to all who could show a valid registration certificate 
The government made no provision for compensating the unfortunate shopkeepers, however, 
and their protests soon brought the offer to an end. Jueves, March 20, 1958, p. 1. 

* Excelsior, November 23, 1958. Lopez had said, when accepting the nomination, that he wanted 
no disruption of normal working-day schedules in order that there be large turnouts for his 
campaign visits. Photographs of the general carnival-like welcomes render this statement 
somewhat ridiculous. On October 31, 1957, Abelardo de la Torre Grajales, secretary-general 
of the Federacién de Sindicatos de Trabajadores al Servicio del Estado, the union of gov- 
ernment employees, announced that his organization’s machinery was “well oiled” so that 
his 300,000 members could play their appointed roles when the signal was given! Excelsior, 
November 1, 1957. 
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with a compromise that relieved the people to a large extent, but left the Caud- 
illo comparatively unscathed.*® 

Again, there has been a good deal of self-criticism of a semi-official nature.*° 
Yet the implementation of the frequent suggestion that the party must attract 
the young, and broaden its doctrine so as to incorporate new ideas, remains the 
task of the new government, if it is to be performed at all. The national leader- 
ship may suggest that a small parliamentary opposition would support the argu- 
ment that the country is democratic, but the PAN’s contemptuous abnegation, 
although probably detrimental to that party in the long run, was an appro- 
priate answer to these specious statements.*? 

The PRI’s control over state and local office-holders is no longer couched 
so obviously in terms of personal loyalty to the President, as was observed by 
Frank Tannenbaum in the 1930’s.*? To a certain extent, it is based on reference 


* At Panuco, Veracruz, June 7, 1958, Lopez spoke to a campaign audience. PAN spokesmen 
immediately retorted wrathfully that this was the epitome of hypocrisy. Excelsior, June 9 
and 10, 1958. The statement was directed principally against Gonzalo N. Santos, caciqu 
for nearly twenty years of San Luis Potosi state, Within six weeks, Santos, who had been 
informed that he could name only two of his state’s delegation of deputies in the new Con- 
gress, had left the country. Majiana, August 23, 1958, pp. 18-33, carried an illustrated article 
based on the assumption that his political career was dead. See also, Jueves, July 31, 1958, 
p. 39. Ironically, Santos had been in the Lépez entourage at Panuco. 


But Santo shortly returned to his state, and subsequent events proved he was far tougher 
than even his most pessimistic enemies had imagined. An almost fantastic display of per- 
sonal courage resulted in the development of the Unién Civica Potosina, and in a voluntary 
shutdown of all business and commerical firms in the capital city. Spokesmen for the group 
appealed to the new Secretary of Gobernacién after Lopez’ inauguration for a decree that 
the powers of the state government had “disappeared.” The discussions dragged on in 
Mexico City for two months before Santos’ puppet governor, Victor Manuel Alvarez, was 
granted leave of absence for the remainder of his term of office, and a replacement elected. 
Excelsior, October 18, 1958; Tiempo, December 8, p. 58; ibid., December 15, p. 16. (In its 
typically semi-official style, Tiempo termed the action “subversive,” although it was only 
normal procedure for Mexico.) Jueves, January 29, 1959, p. 46; ibid., February 5, pp. 1 and 3. 
In April, as if to indicate the slap at Santos hadn’t really been meant personally, the gov- 
ernment appointed him Director-General of Fishing in the Secretariat of Industry and Com- 
merce! Jueves, April 30, 1959, p. 1. 

n the thirtieth anniversary of the assassination of former President Alvaro Obregon, Lic. Aaron 
Saenz, an old revolutionary of great prestige, acknowledged in a speech that the PRI had 
not been sufficiently alert to its duties, and that it needed to be aware of the need for 
new ideas and capable younger men. All current significant leaders of the country stood 
on the platform. Jueves, July 24, 1958, p. 1. Tiempo, October 13, 1958, pp. 4-9, gave verba- 
tim reporting to most of a speech by Senator Lic. Antonio Mena Brito on October 3, which 
explored the party’s principal shortcomings, and which was delivered to a meeting of all 
significant party leaders, 

Late in the presidential campaign, Carlos Denegri of Excelsior commented in quasi- 
official style (June 1, 1958, p. B2): “Many candidates to the Senate and Chamber for the 
PRI have not understood their roles; they were selected so that they could undertake an 
intense campaign among the people and obtain their votes. The majority think that they 
have nothing to do but wait until the Congress is installed and they are called to seat 
themselves in the seats of the Congress. They forget a small detail, that they can be guil- 
lotined during the sessions of the Electoral College. The high command is taking careful 
note of those who are sleeping on their faded laurels. You had better wake up or you will 
be burned, sefiores candidatos!” 


“It should be noted, to give perspective to PAN’s action, that the party had withdrawn from the 
legal election machinery prior to the election. Excelsior, May 28-31, 1958. There seems to 
be no good reason for this prior action other than the thin excuse that fraud probably would 
occur in the election, and that the party would be a part of this if it did not leave the 
Central Electoral Commission. 


“Tannenbaum, op. cit., pp. 88-89. 
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to standards of ethical behavior and efficiency.** The quality of men imposed 
by the party may well be higher than conceded by some critics,“ and local re- 
sentments over unjust impositions may be heeded occasionally.*® 

Vincent Padgett has argued recently that the principal purposes of the 
party's complex structure are electoral, government-voter liaison, and intra- 
party liaison functions. He maintains that the present leadership of the party 
lacks a “self-ideal” of being an “elite meriting unlimited discretion as the right 
of total omniscience,” and that it has every intention of employing the party’s 
machinery to persuade the masses to accept its (the leadership’s) theoretical 
commitment to political freedom couched in terms of majoritarian government 
based on free political choice.** It cannot be denied that this is adequate re- 
porting of the pronouncements of the party’s spokesmen. But the significant 
thing about most of the events of 1958 was that there was little available 
evidence that either the people or the party itself really believed in the 
contention. 


III 


What supports the contention that there is in fact functional federalism in 
Mexico, and that this characteristic may, in the long run, have desirable effects 
on the system? Briefly it can be argued that there are interests and pressures 
within the country that can no longer be denied, and that their denial in the 
future could well bring about the disintegration of the present system of control. 
PRI’s leadership planned well in the period of the party’s establishment. But 
it is not clear to this writer that the present leadership is fully capable of meet- 
ing the challenge of changing circumstances. But it must do so if the structure 
is not to collapse. 

The outstanding feature of the present party organization is the division of 
PRI’s supporting elements into three sectors. Each sector possesses a complex 
structure. Labor is represented principally by the CTM, the peasants and 
ejiditarios by the Confederacién Nacional de Campesinos (CNC), and the white- 
collar and professional workers and others by the Confederacion Nacional de 
Organizaciones Populares (CNOP).*? The Popular sector also contains some 


“In 1954, one of Aleman’s imposed governors was ousted by the Congress on the request of 
the President, for the state of Guerrero. It was contended that his administration had been 
inefficient and unethical. Excelsior, July 3, 5, 6, 8, 1953; May 22-23, 1954. See also I 
denburg, op. cit., p. 325, for his eyewitness version of the action. 

“Bernardo Ponce, “Perspectivas,” a column in Excelsior, September 22, 1953, p. 6. 

“Vincent Leon Padgett, “Mexico’s One-Party System: a Re-evaluation,” American Political 
Science Review, LI (December, 1957), 1002-5. The occasional nature of the national party 
recognition must be emphasized, however. A case which is highly ambiguous in its form 
and results can be found in Baja California Norte’s gubernatorial and town elections of 1959 
The near certainty of an imposition at all levels by the national party headquarters had 
been asserted by almost all commentators until the end of May. Jueves, April 9, p. 1; ibid 
April 23, p. 6; Tiempo, May 11, p. 16. Paul Kennedy of the New York Times reported ir 
the issue of May 24 that much local choice might be permitted, however. 

“ Padgett, APSR, pp. 1005-7. The phrasing, substantially Padgett’s, is strikingly similar to that 
of Senator Mena Brito (supra, note 40). 

“ Tucker, op. cit., pp. 52-59. Although the CTM is the labor organization that has assumed the 
role of spokesman in the PRI Labor sector, several other organizations exist as well. They are 
loosely united in the Bloque de Obreros Unidos (Bloc of United Workers), although a 
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300,000 unionized government employees, officers of the armed forces, and those 
small individual landowners who provide much of the backbone of Mexico’s 
commercial agriculture.*® In a real sense the sector organizations are the heart 
of the party’s power, for it is they which pay most of the bills, muster the votes, 
and turn out people for party demonstrations. This central role is recognized 
in that the respective secretaries-general are seated in the party’s national Cen- 
tral Executive Committee, under the party rules adopted in 1953.*° In effect 
these men wear two hats. The party’s earlier incarnations really created these 
organizations, presumably for the support they could give the party. But they 
have always subjected the party to strains, and the sectors at times appear like 
a group of monsters created by a political Frankenstein. 

It can be argued that the sector organizations possess fiefs which other 
organizations, including the party itself, do not enter easily. The officeholders 
elected by the PRI actually are spokesmen for the sectors in the national and 
state governments. The nomination process, ostensibly centered on the party 
conventions which precede the various elections, is really the result of a meticu- 
lous balancing off of strengths through a rather formalized confidential consulta- 
tion.’ The national headquarters can be counted on normally not to upset the 
local understandings too much, for it usually wants any state or local develop- 
ment to give the appearance of being home-grown. Only after a good deal of 
careful preparation of the ground, as well as the collection of much evidence of 
local unrest, can a local political figure be written off. 

In 1958, unruly forces began to upset the system. One action was on the 
rural level. “Paracaidistas” (literally, parachutists) began to take over areas 
of land occupied by individual farmer-owners. The regime reacted vigorously 


number of its member organizations compete among themselves, often in rather violent 
terms. See, for example, Excelsior, June 18, 1954, p. 4, for a statement regarding the CTM 
leader, Fidel Velasquez. 
jenas organized the Popular sector in 1938, although the CNOP was not organized until 
1943. Tucker, op. cit., pp. 56-58. The army sector was disbanded soon after the inaugura- 

n of Avila Camacho in 1941, and officers were encouraged to join the Popular sector. 
Enlisted men normally join the other two sectors, according to their civilian activities. 
Howard F. Cline, The United States and Mexico (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1953), p. 276 

Brandenburg, op. cit., pp. 98-99, advances the interpretation that the army sector was 

lropped as an indication of decreasing army importance in politics, Some students do not 

ept this interpretation and the army’s intervention in the disorders of August and Sep- 
tember, 1958, suggests it possesses much power and autonomy. See the oblique but reveal- 
ing satirical cartoon and commentary by “Ric y Rac” in Excelsior, September 7, 1958, pp 
B1-B2, on this point. The display given in periodical publications to a luncheon for out- 
going President Ruiz in the Club Militar, given by the army high command on September 
8, is also indicative of continuing influence. Tiempo, September 15, 1958, pp. 3 ff, 
red a typical coverage. 


offte 
t. 23 


, Estatutos del Partido Revolucionario Institucional (Mexico, 1953). 


Excelsior, March 8, 1958, reports a “non-aggression” pact among the three sector national 
organizations regarding the work of their representatives in the party’s Central Executive 
Committee. Senator Mena Brito spoke specifically regarding the need for a balancing of 
andidacies among the sectors. Supra, note 40. Rogelio Cardenas reported the “open 
rebellion” of the CNC in the state of Coahuila against the choices made by the party’s 
state executive comittee for state legislative candidates. The CNC felt it had lost ground 
to the other sectors, and demanded reconsideration. Excelsior, July 19, 1958. 
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and jailed the leaders. One latifundia involved, Cananea, was expropriated." 
Real unrest appeared in Yucatan, based on the fact that semi-employed hene- 
quen workers could not support their families on the weekly wage of twenty 
pesos they were receiving.®? Thousands of agricultural workers were either seek- 
ing jobs in the United States as contract workers, or were wandering into the 
cities in search of work.®* La Laguna, a huge latifundia expropriated by the 
Cardenas regime and long considered the showplace of the land distribution 
program, was becoming not only heavily overcrowded but also the center for 
agitation regarded by many observers as commuunist-inspired.** 

It is true that these troubles were real, stemming in large part from spread- 
ing rural slums and actual land hunger; but they were dispersed through- 
out the country and so caused only moderate political inconvenience. The gov- 
ernment has maintained a heavy program of expenditures on dam and irrigation 
projects, and on all-weather and farm-to-market highways, in the expectation 
that new lands can be opened and commercial crops can be brought to mar- 
ket. But to the unlettered peasant many of these public works are only monu- 
ments to the personal aggrandizement of the politicians, and causes for inflation. 
The net effects on his personal living levels are very small from one year to 
the next, and he is becoming increasingly aware of his comparative economic 
position. Industrialization of underdeveloped countries bears most heavily on 
agricultural populations, and the peasants and ejiditarios of Mexico are becoming 
aware of their past experience under the government’s present policies.®° 

The incidents which truly captured the imagination, and which caused the 
regime to totter visibly in mid-1958, however, were the labor difficulties in the 
Federal District. They began early in the year with the telegraphers; peace was 


not restored in that union during the year.** The union of elementary school 


1 


™ Excelsior, July 12-20, 1958, recounts the action in Baja California, Norte, and Sonora. The 
principal leader of the movement was Jacinto Lépez, a member of the PP, and a long-time 
agitator. The Sonora government took action against him because his action was a clear 
challenge to the sincerity of President Ruiz, who had promised in 1952 to expropriate the 
land. He was released quietly from jail after the inauguration of President Lopez Mateos 
Tiempo, December 15, 1958, p. 17. Other instances of agrarian unrest are recounted in 
Jueves, February 20, 1958, p. 2; Excelsior, April 28, 1958. This newspaper (ibid., July |! 
1958) carried a long account of the Cananea affair. The land was expropriated late in 
August. Jueves, August 28, 1958, p. 3. 

* Excelsior, June 22, 24, 1958. The serious economic problems of the state were discussed in 
detail in Jueves, July 17 and 24, 1958, both issues at p. 2. Ifiigo Laviada Arrigunaga’s 
article, “La verdad en la planeacién politica,” in Excelsior, June 27, 1958, p. 6, is a serious 
and critical analysis of recent developments in Yucatan state, and an indictment of the 
Ruiz regime. 

* Excelsior, November 23-25, 1957; and July 8 and 17, 1958. 

* Jueves, March 6, 1958, p. 5. See Brenner, op. cit., p. 87, for the symbolism of the Laguna 
development. Regarding government efforts to correct the conditions at La Laguna, see 
Excelsior, April 28 and June 3, 1958, p. 6; Mafiana, June 14, 1958, p. 48. 

* Candidate Lépez Mateos met on June 16, 1958, in Toluca with a local organization, the Con- 
sejo de Planeacién Econémica y Social, of the state of Mexico. (See infra, note 75). Carlos 
Denegri’s reports in Excelsior make it clear that the recommendations favored the further 
advance of business and industry at the expense of agriculture. See his rather bitter com- 
mentary on the meeting, June 17, 1958, p. 1. 

“Ismael Villavicencio Canseco led the rebellious workers of the Alianza de Trabajadores Mexi- 
canos de Telecommunicaciones (Alliance of Mexican Telecommunications Workers). See 
Jueves, February 20, 1958, pp. 1 and 5; and December 27, 1958, p. 3, regarding the earlier 
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teachers struck in May after protracted and unsuccessful negotiations, as well 
as meetings which had been broken up by tear gas and police billies; the strike 
ended only after the personal intervention of President Ruiz.** Then the rail- 
road union broke its contract, struck when negotiations were unsuccessful, and 
both caused damage to equipment and raised the annual wage bill an estimated 
213,000,000 pesos. Nobody could begin to estimate the loss to the country’s 
economy. The President ayain intervened.®* Finally, the petroleum workers’ 
union also broke its contract, taking the unusual step of announcing its inten- 
tions in an advertisement in the newspapers. This time the government capit- 
ulated before a strike actually occurred.*® 


stages of the trouble. Excelsior, September 19, 1958, reported the extension of the struggle 
into the federal courts, where Villavicencio sought a writ of amparo to force his recogni- 
tion as legal leader of the union by the government’s Secretariat of Labor. 


\tén Salazar led rebellious members of the Federal District local, #9, of the Sindicato Na 
cional de Trabajadores de Educacién (National Union of Educational Workers), ayainst 
the legally recognized leadership of Enrique W. Sanchez. When the elementary teachers 
returned to work on June 9, 1958, they had been away from their schools for nearly fifty 
school days. They received economic support from several sources, and reportedly still 
had 10,000 pesos in their strike fund. Representatives of the union took possession of the 
Secretariat of Education building and lived in the patio for over six weeks. After the 
strike, it was necessary to close and fumigate the building. Details of the -alary settlement 
are contained in the Excelsior story of July 6, 1958. 

*Demetrio Vallejo Martinez led members of the Sindicato de Trabajadores Ferrocarrilleros de 
la Reptblica Mexicana (Union of Railroad Workers of the Mexican Republic) against the 
legally recognized leadership of Samuel Ortega Hernandez, who was just completing a 
term as deputy and was a candidate for the Senate. Vallejo, a former (and perhaps 
present, also) Communist, precipitated what was undoubtedly the ugliest labor fight 
Mexico has seen in many years. His group was fronted by the Gran Comisién pro Au- 
mento de Salarios (Great Commission for the Increase of Salaries), an ad hoc group 
which never received legal recognition as a bargaining agent, but which finally forced 
the railroad management under Senator Roberto Amoros as well as President Ruiz to deal 
with it. 

Ortega and Amoros had just concluded a new union contract which ran for two 
years without salary increases. Two locals rejected the contract. The movement spread, 
the Commission was organized, and a progressive strike began on June 26; each day the 
time off the job increased by two hours, until a compromise pay increase was granted by 
the company. The estimated wage increase was 213,223,755 pesos annually. Details ar: 
given in Excelsior, July 2, 1958. 

With the wage settlement out of the way, Vallejo attacked Ortega, whose weakness 
was now revealed. Before this finally occurred, Mexico City was treated to the spectacle of 
the union’s national headquarters building in the heart of the city becoming a fortified 
position, with units of the regular army and security police called out to prevent violence. 
Salvador Quesada Cortes and a large group of his adherents took over the positions of 
Ortega and his aides, and were granted legal registration by the government. Excelsior, 
July 5, 7, 9, 10, 1958. Vallejo was not appeased, He forced progressive elections in union 
locals throughout the country, and his candidates won. The army was called to protect 
railroad headquarters from violence in one demonstration, on July 18. Vallejo’s call for 
a union election was denied and he ordered a wildcat strike which witnessed vandalism, 
terror, and company payment of premiums of considerable size to those workers willing 
to stay on the job under army protection. Jueves, August 7, p. 5; August 14, p. 2. 

Vallejo finally got his special election on August 12-17, and his slate won. Although 
he had promised personal safety to all who had opposed him, his goon squads began to 
terrorize and attack many almost immediately, including women in the general offices as 
well as men on the lines and in repair shops. Troops again rode the trains for some time. 
Tiempo, August 18, 1958, p. 7; Revista de Revistas, September 14, 1958, p. 6; Jueves 
September 11, 1958, p. 5. 
the advertisement see Novedades, July 7, 1958. The oil union troubles were less person- 
alist in mature than the teachers’ or railroaders’. The movement against the leadership 
of Felipe Mortera Prieto was also led by a Gran Comisién pro Aumento de Salarios, pro- 
testing a renewed contract dating from April 11. Novedades, loc. cit., contains a full back- 
ground story on the movement. The final wage settlement was made after a study by the 
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There were several effects from these defiant acts. The government’s con- 
tinuing efforts to maintain the wage-price line were seriously infringed, and 
zeneral public morale was hurt. There were leadership elections in several 
unions, and replacement of leaders.*° 
munists, undertook a well-planned co-operative venture to take advantage of the 
developing situation and destroy the PRI’s control of union organizations.” Pur- 
poseless student participation occurred, and delinquents took advantage of the 
situation to become marauders. A climate of violence was created which rose 


Known agitators, a few of them Com- 


higher and higher. The culmination was reached in August on the question of 
long overdue and essential bus fare increases. Some workers demonstrated, but 
students of the National University, who were not personally involved, engaged 
in systematic and completely vicious defiance of both the government and com- 
mon sense. The constitutional autonomy and prestige of the University were 
invoked to protect them, and the fear that they would become more destructive 


produced a curiously ineffectual government response. 
It was clear that rebellion against the PRI-controlled leadership was at the 
heart of the trouble. The demands of the rank-and-file developed out of griev- 


ances which sprang from the realization that the party-union relationship has 
changed from union support of the party to party domination of the unions, by 
means of venal leaders. For years it has been so obvious that men become 
leaders of labor for personal profit and political power that it has been remarked 


PEMEX management, and there was no strike. The union involved is the Sindicat 
Trabajadores Petroleros de la Republica Mexicana (Union of the Petroleum Worker: 
the Mexican Republic). See Excelsior, July 17 and 18, 1958 for more details. Subsequent 
elections in the locals of the union went against Mortera’s group; New York Time 
September 19, 1958. Le Nacién, September 21, 1958, p. 12, contains a lengthy and ver 
biased account of the affair. 

“In June the government had announced it could not pay blanket pay increases to government 
employees because of the depressed condition of the economy (in spite of the constan 
rising price structure; this condition reflected United States developments). In July, ; 
ever, the government conceded these raises, equivalent to an average promotion of tw 
grades in the civil service scale; the estimated cost would be 120,000,000 pesos annual! 
It was noted that these raises, plus those to teachers, telegraphers, railroaders and petr 
leum workers, would cost the government an estimated 1,100,000,000 pesos annua 
Excelsior, June 10, July 6, 11, 15, 1958. 

“From accounts in Excelsior and its satellite publications, it is clear that this is the official 
government explanation of the labor unrest. Personal interviews with persons familiar wit! 
the situation revealed to this writer that while all were ready to concede that there were 
a few active Communists in each rebellious organization, by far the major portion wer¢ 
merely unhappy rank-and-file members glad to follow individuals who promised a chang 
in leadership policy. See particularly Jueves, July 31, 1958, p. 2 for a statement reflective 
the official position. Also, Tiempo, September 22, 1958, p. 10. There can be no doubt 
the existence of a mutual aid agreement among the top leaders of the movement, however 
Otén Salazar, Demetrio Valejo, Ismael Villavicencio, Augustin Sanchez Delint (the legal 
leader of a minor electricians’ union), Raul Ibarra Zapata (of the petroleum union), and 
a number of others, together with the El Anfora pottery workers’ union, were very much 
involved, and many of the men mentioned were seen together in public meetings at vari- 
ous times. The class and ideological nature of the movement had more than talk behind 
it. Tedfilo Gonzalez, secretario del exterior of the Sanchez Delint electrical union, on oc- 
casion spoke of the fact that the leaders which were under attack had not only declared 
themselves against raises, but also in favor of “the so-called collaboration of classes,” fo 
foreign investment, and for union subservience to the conservatively oriented government. 
Excelsior, July 4, 1958. 

™ Jueves, August 28, 1958, pp. 1, 2, and 8, discuss the action in much detail, with accompany- 
ing photos. 
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openly throughout the country. The assignment of sixty PRI candidacies for 
the Chamber of Deputies to men who were elected union leaders was merely 
the 1958 installment on a bill presented triennially, but with enormous dividends 
to the party.** The CTM’s leader, Fidel Velasquez, might say righteously, 
“We leaders have never sold ourselves,” but he had just been elected to a 
seat in the Senate at the time.** The position of the rebellious members was 
epitomized by the resolution adopted by one of the organizations at a special 
congress: In the future, public office would be incompatible with elective union 
office; union officers’ salaries would be reduced so they “can observe austerity in 
their private and public life and not the showiness of illicit enrichment.” © 
It has been suggested that the unions’ actions are visible evidence that the 
rank-and-file consider the regimes of the past few years too conservative, nearly 
anti-labor, and that the demonstrations are warnings to the Lépez government 
to be more generous.** Some writers pass them off as merely Commuunist- 
inspired. This writer suggests in addition that the sequence of both rural and 
urban events fits into a pattern of rejection of PRI’s control over the interest 
group and sector organizations. Rural unrest betrayed dissatisfaction with per- 
formance as measured against the apparent promises of the Revolution. Urban 
unrest indicated that the laboring man is tired of having the Revolution waved 
under his nose as an excuse for not granting him fair return for his labor. Na- 
tionalistic pride, never edible, becomes a bad condiment when overemployed. 
President Ruiz warned in his sixth annual report to the Congress that fur- 
ther disorder would bring quick retaliation. Early in September, the elementary 


teachers’ union voted on new officers. One of the agitating leaders, determined 
to force government recognition of his election, called for demonstrations on the 
sixth, and for a subsequent strike. He was warned, and then arrested. The 
demonstration occurred anyway, and was suppressed brutally.*’ 


Excelsior, July 7, 1958, p. 7: “Observatorio,” a column by “P.V.C.,” a regular writer for th 
paper. See also Brenner, op. cit., pp. 71-74, regarding Luis Morones, the major | 
under Calles, including a discussion of his preferrential position 
ves, September 4, 1958, p. 1. Octavio Colmenares, a regular writer, commenting on this 

statement, questioned, “This may be so, but have they neither rented themselves?”’ 

Velasquez’ candidacy, in the Federal District, had encountered much opposition from 

his own rank-and-file members, although the announced statistics indicate he 1 

real trouble winning his seat. Ultimas Noticias, 2nd edition, July 4, 1958. This paper 

lst edition on July 3 announced the revelation of a plan to import men from th 

»f Mexico to vote absentee in Mexico City to assure his victory; voters using the 
privilege vote in any precinct, for the candidates in that precinct. 
ordered by the electoral authorities to prevent the plan’s success. 

e secretaries-general of all thirty-seven locals of the Railroad Union met on cal! of the new 

national secretary-general, Quesada Cortes, on July 17, 1958. Other policies adopted in- 

cluded the lowering by 20 per cent of union dues, the splitting up of some excess fu 

in the union treasury among the members, the use of treasury funds for the construction 

»f low-cost housing for members, and the initiation of a low-interest loan plan for mem 
bers with treasury funds. For other items in Quesada’s program see the union's half- 

page advertisement in Ultimas Noticias, 1st edition, July 15, 1958. 

on demonstrations in the period between presidential elections and inauguration, five 


months later, are relatively common. New York Times, September 20, 1952, reported a 


similar demand on the government by unions under Fidel Velasquez. The 1958 demonstra- 
tions were distinguished by their more basic nature, however. 

"Jueves, September 11, 1958, pp. 3 and 8 reports the event and preceding events in much 
detail. See also La Nacién, September 14, 1958, pp. 7-15; Tiempo, September 15, 1958, 
pp. 16, 36-37; Excelsior, September 7, 1958, et sec. 
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It is suggested that the government’s reaction was not motivated entirely 
by the simple feeling that the line of authority had to be upheld. It must be 
realized that the army’s role affirmed the aphorism that Mexican government, 
regardless of its appearance, still rests on bayonets. It has been suggested that 
the action occurred in spite of, and not because of, decisions by Ruiz; in such a 
suggestion there lies the implicit threat that military and conservative forces 
might react to notably weak leadership by Lopez as well. Perhaps the obvious 
dissatisfaction of the business community contributed to the government’s action. 
Some of the strikers themselves argued it was due to’ the insidious influence 
of the United States Embassy.®* 

The conclusion is inescapable that the PRI was in trouble in 1958. Lopez 
enters office confronted by problems which indicate the recognized functional 
groupings are dissatisfied. Although the suppression of the disorders in Mexico 
City by Ruiz had the effect of giving Lopez a breathing spell in formulating his 
policies, he will have to move expeditiously and forcefully to preserve the sys- 
tem of control by the party. If one accepts the concept that variations in political 
behavior on the basis of interest and function can be defined as the objective 
effects of de facto federalism, then Mexico is indeed federal. 


IV 


To date, no political party exists which can challenge effectively the hege- 
mony of the PRI, nor offer acceptable alternatives to the restive interest groups. 
It may be that at one time the organizers of PAN believed that the party could 
become a conservative, pro-clerical, but still republican force which could offer 
a real alternative to the voters of Mexico. If so, that hope was shipwrecked 
almost immediately. The PAN’s first campaign, in 1940, when it supported 
General Juan Andreu Almazan, was also its last real one.®*® PAN did not offer 
a candidate in 1946, and when it returned to the fight in 1952 with Efrain 
Gonzalez Luna, it received only 8 per cent of the votes and was overshadowed 
by General Henriquez.”® In 1958 it offered the only competing registered candi- 
date; even under this circumstance it could get only 9.5 per cent of the vote cast. 

The frustration of PAN leaders at this lack of success is obvious. Luis Héc- 
tor Alvarez was a man willing to run, but not one supported by the party’s 
regional organizations.*! The party’s real leaders remained well out of sight, but 


“Interview with Mr. Abe Cramer of the United States Embassy, August 15, 1958 

” General Almazan had been a member of the revolutionary group, but was prevailed upor 
run against Avila Camacho, Cardenas’ candidate. PAN adopted him, Almazan was 
nounced as receiving only 5 per cent of the two million votes cast. Simpson, op. cit., pp 
293-94; Cline, op. cit., pp. 263-64. 

* Gonzalez Luna was a banker and lawyer from Guadalajara, the capital of Jalisco. New Y 
Times, September 13, 1952, carries the final results of the voting. Cline, op. cit., pp. 325 
32, presents a rather detailed picture of the election. 

™ Alvarez is a small factory owner in Chihuahua city. He had been PAN’s candidate for stat 
governor earlier, There had been little support for him in the various state conventions 
the party. The strongest support actually had been given Ernesto P. Uruchurtu, the ¢ 
ernor of the Federal District in the Ruiz Cortinez government. The leading PAN regu 

in the state convention votes had been Antonio L. Rodriguez, a banker from Monterre 

and many other PAN members had led Alvarez. Excelsior, November 6-8, 10-15, 19, 1957 
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encouraged him to take extreme positions which revealed him for the third- 
rater most Mexicans truly considered him to be. The PAN revealed in 1958, as 
no amount of criticism by outside sources could have, that it was not prepared 
for power. It promised completely undeliverable goals; it rained roundhouse 
blows on the PRI for every conceivable ill, from the droughts to social disloca- 
tions resulting from the ever-accelerating cityward movement. It took piously 
Catholic positions which repelled many sincere believers, and led Mexico’s 
Archbishop Primate Miguel Dario to make a carefully nonpartisan statement. 
Ir even got around — oh, sacrilege! — to accusing the PRI of perverting the Re- 
volution, and urged that it could carry the movement forward much more 
competently!"* 

What are the chances for the PAN in the future? The enfranchisement of 
women has not given it the electoral push it had hoped it might receive via 
Church support."* The rightward swing of the PRI has attracted many business- 
men who might otherwise be inclined to support PAN’s hopes for power. Fur- 
ther, the entry of many of PRI’s former politicians into business with the funds 
they embezzled in office has meant that the revolutionary family has deep and 
influential ties within the business community. Labor and the peasants may well 
be discontented with the PRI, on grounds that they have been excluded from 
both decision-making and the fruits of the Revolution. But other than in cer- 


For events of PAN’s national nominating convention see ibid., November 22-25, 1957 
The issue of the twenty-sixth contains a short biographical sketch of Alvarez. Aldo 
Baroni, a conservative writer, commenting on the campaign, dubbed Alvarez a “political 
Paracutin” for his campaign demagogery, in his “Balance de una campafia,” Jueves, June 
26, 1958, pp. 14-15. 
chbishop Dario stated, “In these moments in which the fatherland calls on all its citizens 
to perform their civic duties in order to elect their new governors, we ask God that, 
. there prevail in all Mexicans the spirit of justice and concord, from which there may 
be derived truthfully the true and continuous aggrandizement of Mexico and the effective 
betterment of all its children.” La Prensa, July 5, 1959. La Nacion, the PAN’s weekly 
newsmagazine, gives the statements of Alvarez and other candidates during much of the 
campaign, as well as the views of the party. A graphic example of the manipulation of 
Alvarez by the real leaders of the party occurred in the decision to withdraw from all 
participation in the official election committees, and to prevent members from accepting 
legislative seats. Excelsior, July 14, 16, 18, 21, 22, 1958. Particularly revealing is a quar- 
ter-page advertisement published by Arturo R. Blancas, of the staff of Novedades, which 
ran in all Mexico City newspapers on July 16; Blancas explains a personal incident be 
tween him and Alvarez, who resented Blancas’ making explicit the fact of the mani- 
pulation. 
PAN propaganda in 1955 put emphasis on the argument that no truly believing woman could 
vote for other than PAN candidates. There is some evidence that priests backed this up 
with advice to their parishioners. This writer interviewed a few women at random after 


advised it. In general PAN’s vote percentages fell somewhat in the Federal District in 
1958, compared with 1955. 

The PRI response to the PAN claims, especially in 1955, was to point out that it was 
ridiculous to think that its candidates were not also Catholics. The renewed significance 
granted to religion in Mexico, and the resulting more easy-going attitude of the PRI toward 
the Church, has been indicated in many ways. The construction, with government funds, 
f a huge plaza in front of the Bacilica of Guadelupe in Mexico City is one such. 

In February, 1959, the Church-state relationship was again clouded, however, by 
pastoral letter read in Chihuahua by order of Bishop Manuel Talamas Camandari. Cath- 
olics who are Masons, members of liberal groups, or of certain liberal, non-communist, 
youth groups, were threatened with excommunication extending not only to themselves 
but also to their families and friends. The responses were bitter, alleging that activity 
the PRI was thus being precluded. Tiempo, March 2, 1959, p. 13. 


in 
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tain states which are considered strongholds of Catholicism, they are certain to 
look elsewhere than to affiliation with PAN."* The army is committed officially 
and beyond doubt to the PRI, as well. 

But if the PAN can be discounted as a possible alternative to the PRI for 
discontented interests, is there some other? The leftist Partido Popular (PP), led 
by Vicente Lombardo Toledano, includes many once-prominent members of the 
PRI who maintained their ideological positions as PRI moved to the right. But 
the PP is too close to the tactical and policy line of international communism for 
most Mexicans. Hungary completed that disillusionment of the principal in- 


tellectuals and leaders of independent organizations which had begun to develop 


with the increasingly evident political irresponsibility and opportunism of Lom- 
bardo after the second world war.™> On the other hand, the PNM seems to 
serve no real purpose at all, in spite of the fact that its slogan is moderate-sound- 
ing: “[the party] does not insult, [but] constructs.” 

In all fairness it must be concluded that the possibility of a truly honest 
election in Mexico is still very scant indeed. This writer witnessed several highly 
suspect incidents without any deliberate effort to search for them, in District 
3 of the Federal District, an area where rectitude was certainly more the order 
of the day than was the case in most parts of the country.”*° The PRI still in 
effect says, literally, “the vote has: been taken. Now let us go ahead with the 
assignment of offices as we planned all along.” The Mexican’s only recourse is 
to be amused; certainly it does him little good to take this behavior seriously. 

The conclusion must be that the sector groups will continue to work within 
the PRI unless and until they decide to break away. If they are to be kept 
within the party, the discontent in the rural and urban areas must have suitable 
response. The PRI’s adoption under Aleman and Ruiz of what can be described 


™ Guanajuato and Jalisco are particularly considered Catholic strongholds, with some weak 
influence in Puebla and Veracruz. Brandenburg, op. cit., pp. 333-56. 

*Fuentes Diaz, op. cit. chapter 3 (pp. 31-49) presents a brief history of the Mexican Com- 
munist party, Chapter 7 (pp. 123-38), deals with the PP. See also Victor Alba, “Com- 
munism and Nationalism in Latin America,” Problems of Communism, VII (September- 
October, 1958), pp. 24-31. 

The move of the PRI to the right is suggested by the establishment, at the req lest 
the PRI’s president, Gen. Agustin Olachea Avilés (appointed Secretary of Natio ynal De- 
fense by Lépez) of organizations known as Consejos de Planeacién Ecénomica y So 
(Economic and Social Planning Councils) in each of the fec poral entities. ‘During the 

led in t 
individual localities. The national campaign ended officially with hi s meeting with the 
CPES in the Federal District, June 25-27, 1958. Membership in the CPES was not con 
fined to PRI members. This was demonstrated by the frankness of the debate at thi 
meeting, which the writer had the opportunity of attending. See Majfiana, June 7, | 
p. 47; Excelsior, July 2, 1958, and June 28, 1958. In general it was clear that the viewp 
expressed at all CPES meetings was conservative, and usually that of business. 

There is no evidence at this time that the CPES is intended in the future to devel 
into a fourth sector of the PRI. Business and professional groups presently are represent 
within the Popular sector or not at all. See Jueves, November 1, 1957, p. 1, regarding t! 
point. This writer interviewed several persons connected with the federal districts CPES 
to confirm these points. 

“P.V.C.”’s “Observatorio” column in Excelsior, July 19 and 21, 1958, p. 
* examples of substantial vote fraud, both in the 1958 election and in preceding 
An Excelsior editorial of Jume 23, 1958 discussed the numerous ways in which the 
could be evaded in order to register falsely or more than once. 
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as a modified “trickle down” theory regarding the benefits of industrialization and 
governmental capital investment was clearly not sufficient to maintain their 
loyalty. The queer interregnum which prevailed from the election in July to the 
nauguration was not ameliorated by the sitting of a “young duck” Congress 
(this writer’s own phrase) beginning on September 1. For a period of five 
months after the election there was no policy-making of any kind, and the Ruiz 
sovernment’s initial vagueness and then violent reaction against the disorders 
were indicative of an absence of policy rather than its presence.” 

Since the inauguration Lépez has begun to develop his policies, although 
they have come very slowly. The Revolutionary goals of further land distribu- 
tion have been met to a degree, and great irrigation, land reclamation, and 
agricultural credit plans have been announced.”* On the other hand, the gov- 

‘nment pursued an oddly flaccid policy toward the rural and labor rebels for a 
me, and it was not until the railroad union leadership became openly con- 
temptuous of Lopez that action was taken. Violence on both sides was ended 
xy a complete purge of that leadership, together with jail sentences for several 
undred. The definitive nature, and symbolic nature, of the move was fur- 
thered by the government’s presentation of evidence in April, 1959, which linked 
the rail leaders to the Soviet Embassy."® 

Can the PRI’s virtual monopoly of Mexican politics survive? An examina- 

n of the alternative party organizations currently available indicates that there 
no present choice to be made. Yet the sectors possess the initiative if they 
sh to exercise it. Labor, on the one hand, and the peasants and farmers, on 
other, have gained strength as the result not of the Revolution per se, nor 

f the party’s interpretation of it, but as the result of industrialization and pop- 
n increase and the inevitable social changes resulting from them. No 
ger junior partners, they are the major props of the party. The interest 
roups have been divided deliberately among the three sectors in order to main- 


the party’s control over them. Further, both interest groups, incomplete 


they are at the present time in terms of composition, are more ex- 
ced in the field of political action than most parallel groups which can be 


ing example of the results of the inaction and vagueness of the Ruiz government on the 
isiness community in the period of the interregnum is found in Excelsior, September 15, 
regarding iron and steel plants closed or on part-time operations. Even public works 
-cts were allowed to shut down during the months preceding the inauguration of 
Visién, December 5, 1958, p. 26, reported the continuance of the uncertainty 
1e part of business, with the likelihood that it would extend at least into the spring of 
1050 
mpo, December 29, 1958, p. 3, et sec 


tio Vallejo, who had forced his way to the leadership of the rail union in the summer 
f 1958, reopened the entire matter in a test of strength in January, 1959. The union was 
ranted additional wage increases, but only after a month's negotiations had broken down 
nd the union leaders attempted to call a strike. This action was declared illegal and an 
rreement was signed on February 26. Vallejo then struck against the government via the 
valler feeder railroads which had not been involved previously. A sympathy strike mov: 
t on the principal lines began, and all was suppressed by forceful government action, 
ginning March 25. Nearly one thousand were arrested, some five thousand lost their 
»s and all seniority rights, and Vallejo and his aides were sentenced to prison. On 
pril 9 new union leaders were elected. See Tiempo, beginning December 29, 1958, and 
»ceeding thru weekly issues to May 4, 1959. Several Soviet diplomats were expelled on 
April 3; ibid., April 13, 1959, p. 4 
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found in other countries. It would take only relatively minor tinkering with the 
PRI’s labor sector organization to enable it to strike out on its own as a valid 
labor party, for example. Indeed, such a development seems to offer, at the 
moment, the only possibility for the establishment of a meaningful second party. 
The six-year term of Lopez probably will see the crucial action. 

The summer of 1958 demonstrated the maturing of the political and social 
situation in Mexico. An open and comparatively violence-free election was held, 
and the results surprised no one. But the period also saw a revival of the spirit 
of Revolution and expectation. The outcome reached could be beneficial to 
the country in the sense of an achievement of larger freedom, or it could be 
deeply disturbing to the well-wishers of that freedom. Will authoritarianism 
be affirmed? 





THE ROLE OF THE MILITARY IN 
LATIN AMERICAN POLITICS 


THEODORE WyYcKoFF* 


HE ROLE of the military in contemporary Latin American politics 
requires the study of a wide variety of states ranging from Costa Rica, 
half the size of Ohio, with less than a million population, to Brazil, 160 
times larger, whose population exceeds 60,000,000. The study encompasses a 
tremendously diverse geographical area containing societies ranging from some 
of the most cosmopolitan to indigenous ones virtually unchanged since Columbus. 

These are states whose social and political institutions draw on a Spanish 
or Portuguese cultural heritage rather than any Anglo-Saxon or North American 
institutions and experience. Although the written constitutions of many of them 
bear a superficial similarity to the Constitution of the United States, actual 
forms of political action are much closer to the traditions and practice of the 
two nations of Iberia. 

While the term “Latin American Military” includes everything from an 
Argentine battleship in Antarctic waters to an infantry unit on the Mexican bor- 
der, the “military” with which this study is concerned is more narrowly defined, 
consisting only of certain politically conscious and politically oriented individuals 
within the armed forces. One of the objectives of the study is to determine 
precisely what types of persons fall within this category. 

There are three types of Latin American countries in which the military 
plays three distinct types of role: first, the country in which the military always 
plays a role in politics, year in and year out; second, the country in which the 
military never, or almost never, plays a political role (since perhaps 1900, to set 
an arbitrary limit); and third, the country in which the military occasionally 
plays a political role. The twenty republics of Latin America may be arranged 
along a spectrum in which these three types mark the two extremes and an 
approximate mid-point. Such a spectrum set up for analytical purposes might 
show six countries at the “always” end: Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Paraguay. Only two would appear at the “never” 
end, Costa Rica and Uruguay. The remaining twelve “occasionals” would range 
somewhere between the two extremes: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Mexico, Panama, Peru, and Venezuela.’ 

In each of the following studies, analysis of the problem hinges on the an- 
swers to two questions: first, what non-military conditions characterize the 
type of state under discussion — social structure, geographic factors, economic 
conditions, political institutions, and historical traditions — and second, what 
conditions characterize the military in this type of state? 


* Major, United States Army. 


This concept follows the line of Professor Russell H. Fitzgibbon’s interesting statistical conjec- 


tures on Latin American democracy. See “How Democratic Is Latin America?” Inter- 
American Economic Affairs, IX (Spring, 1956), 65-77, and “Statistical Evaluation of Latin 
American Democracy,” Western Political Quarterly, IX (September, 1956), 607-19 
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STATES IN WHICH THE Miuitary Is ALways A FAcTor IN PoLitics 


Most states in this category*® are small and relatively isolated from the main 
currents of world political action. Being small, they are physically easy to con- 
trol by military force, and being isolated, the rest of the world is little concerned 
with their internal troubles, Their social structure is generally simple and 
clearly stratified. At the base of the social pyramid frequently are unassimilated 
Indian or Negro groups which have absorbed very little western culture and 
which possess almost no poljtical consciousness. Basically rural populations, such 
non-Europeans generally form a group quite apart from the rest of the national 
society. A second major segment is usually the social group of European origin 
which considers itself to be the elite of the nation occupying the apex of the 
social pyramid. A third group takes a position between the first two, and is 
comprised of persons of mixed descent. This last segment finds frequently that 
it has lost identity with the Indian (or Negro) culture from which it is in part 
descended while at the same time it is not able to feel a complete identity with 
its other forebears, the European group. It is often urban rather than rural, and 
is frequently characterized by a distinct political consciousness and by a certain 
sense of grievance against the European elite group. 

Roughly paralleling the racial structure is an economic stratification in 
which the poorest are very poor, the wealthiest very wealthy, with a small 
middle class between the two extremes. Only a small minority of the Europeans 
can properly be considered wealthy, the majority constituting a “middle class.” 
In such societies inadequate schools result in a high rate of illiteracy and a 
general indifference to social welfare aggravates the economic imbalance. 

Economic backwardness frequently reflects conditions of chronic political 
instability. Large land-holdings characterize the economy, while the agricul- 
tural workers live in a state approximating peonage. One-crop agriculture is 
normal and a single export commodity — agricultural or mineral — frequently 
dominates the country’s foreign exchange. The few large industries are often 
foreign-owned and, since they pay heavy royalties, must be lucrative. The few 
small industries — matches, cigarettes, flour milling, salt — are often state monop- 
olies or the personal property of the chief of state. Urban workers are few, 
their wages are low, and among them there is general irritation at the con- 
spicuous consumption of the wealthy. The labor union movement is often weak, 
underground, or controlled. Rural workers, economically and politically apa- 
thetic, are ignorant of any better life than survival at a subsistence level. With 
chronic political instability, high risks attend any capital investment; interest rates 
are high and dividends are expected to be high. The risks are such as to dis- 
courage most capital investments. 

Politically, power is concentrated in a small group of influential individuals 
drawn from the better educated upper classes. In addition to the wealthy 
families, components of this upper class power structure include the Church, 
with its strong influence over mass opinion, and the military, representing the 


* The author has in mind one nation with which he is especially familiar. The reader is ask 
to make allowances in the generalizations as the example is varied. 
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power of physical coercion. The general orientation of the power structure is 
toward the welfare of the privileged social classes represented in it and on this 
goal there is normally general agreement. 

Normally there is opposition to the regime actually holding the reins of 
government at any particular moment, but this generally comes from within 
the better educated politically conscious elite, and is bitterest among individuals 
who have been hurt by the regime. Political opposition is certain to exist among 
university students who come from disaffected families. Insofar as possible the 
regime may be expected to attempt to isolate, silence, or exterminate the opposi- 
tion, with the result of driving it underground or into exile. 

The lower and middle classes until very recent years have held virtually 
no political power except as individuals have risen to power through the Army. 
While this was the pattern of the past, these groups are undergoing a process 
of rapid political acculturation and are certain to be a force to reckon with 
soon. This sector of society has been aptly characterized as the rising “middle 
mass.” * Political acculturation in the less-favored classes, originally a by-product 
of this century’s rising standard of economic expectations, has been tremen- 
dously accelerated by the feverish activities of Communist as well as non- 
Communist political movements, which in the lower classes of society have 
found fertile fields to till. 

With this exception partisan political action extends generally only to the 
educated and elite groups, while the same is true of any rational belief in any 
form of political ideology. Elections are a superficial contest only. Nominations 


and appointments are made from within the social and political elite groups. 
Irregular practices both in elections and between elections are normal and as- 


sumed, while the legal system and the courts are set up to keep peace among 
the wealthy only. 


Police-state methods are frequently used to discover political opposition and 
to render it ineffective. The opposition is on occasion brutalized and persecuted; 
innocent persons may be hurt. Frequently only Communist-led opposition groups 
possess the “know-how” to survive such political persecution. The non-Com- 
munist opposition is the most likely to die or disappear. The obvious con- 
sequence of the use of police-state methods is a feeling of intense hatred for the 
regime using them. This hatred may spread over a period of years to a large 
enough portion of the politically conscious populace that it may erupt in mob 
action, riot, arson, and murder, extending even to civil war and overthrow of 
the regime. 

Historical traditions are generally authoritarian and/or oligarchic, reflect- 
ng social and political conditions which have prevailed generally from the time 


*See John Gillin and K. H. Silvert, “Ambiguities in Guatemala,” Foreign Affairs, XXXIV 
(April, 1956), 469-82. Note also the political acculturation underway among the Indians 
f Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador. See Harry Kantor, The Ideology and Program of the 
Aprista Movement (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1953); James Daniel, Red 
Design for the Americas: Guatemalan Prelude (New York: John Day, 1954); and Tad 
Szulc’s series of four articles on the Cuban revolution, New York Times, December 17, 
1959, p. 1, col. 1; December 18, 1959, p. 1, col. 2; December 19, 1959, p. 1, col. 1; December 
20, p. 1, col. 4. 
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of Spanish colonial rule. Since independence in the early 1800’s a strong sense 
of patriotic nationalism has developed among nationally assimilated groups 
into almost fanatical pride in the patria. There is frequently a strong military 
tradition, in part at least resulting from the fact that for over a century the only 
avenue to high achievement, fame and fortune, has been through a military 
career. There is some intellectual tradition of aspiration toward a democratic 
and open society, but this is confined exclusively to the educated and “Western. 
oriented” groups.* 


In states where the military is always a factor in politics, armies, although 
“small,” are usually large in comparison to the country’s population. For the 
most part they consist of combat troops with relatively minor provision for the 
technical services providing logistical support. They are not built for modern 
war and may be expected to encounter difficulty when forced to operate at a 
distance from their bases. More correctly characterized as a “police force” or 


“gendarmerie,” their primary function is to be prepared to provide a show of 
force, rather than an actual fighting potential. For example, it may not be 
necessary for a tank’s guns to be loaded with ammunition, if the noise and mass 
of the tank itself is enough to instill respect and fear. Air forces are generally 
considered to be arms of the Army, subject to Army control and utilized in 
pursuance of Army objectives, as are the minuscule Naval forces. 

In social origin, enlisted men of the Army are normally drawn from the 
groups at the lower end of the social scale. Non-commissioned officers are 
usually Mestizo or Mulatto, or outstanding Indians or Negroes. Officers are 
usually drawn from the white sector of society or from better educated Mestizo 
or Mulatto families. 

Officers are in almost all cases graduates of the Military Academy of the 
nation in question. Appointments as cadets are usually available (1) to youths 
from the educated classes who may desire to pursue a military career or (2) to 
outstanding individuals from the enlisted ranks recommended by their officers. 
In not a few cases the nation’s Military Academy may offer the best education 
available in the country. There is evidence of a rather wide range of com- 
petence in the officers graduated from the academies, reflecting in some degree 
the widely divergent educational and social backgrounds of the two types of 
cadet. 

Military service, despite some drawbacks, may offer to both enlisted soldiers 
and officers many advantages over normal civilian life. For a civilian con- 
script, military service may mean his first adequate suit of clothing or his first 
pair of shoes (though, to be truthful, not all soldiers in these countries wear 


* Although the dominant cultural heritage and philosophical orientation of Latin America ar 
those of Latin and Western Europe, most political traditions and practices have developed 
quite uninfluenced by the English, French, and German political philosophers 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. Thus to the extent that these phil 
phers have developed a “Western” school of political thought, it is proper to speak of 
Latin American political practices as “non-Western.” To this extent also the methods of 
political analysis applied in recent years to “non-Western” countries are applicable 
Latin America. See, for example, Pye, Pauker, and Kahin’s study Comparative Politi 
Non-Western Countries: A Research Strategy for the Study of Political Processes (New 
York: Social Sciences Research Council, 1955, mimeo.). 
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shoes). For many, military service brings life’s first introduction to a classroom, 
for one of the Army’s important functions is to return literate citizens to the 
nation. 

Discipline in the Army is severe, but this contributes to a high level of 
social prestige. A man has to be good to “stay in.” For regular army enlisted 
men, a lifetime of relative prestige, economic security, and assured retirement 
offers much to be desired. For both officers and enlisted men base pay is usually 
low, but added emoluments usually make military service financially attractive. 
These may include housing, medical care, recreational facilities, and foreign ex- 
change privileges — and may be extended beyond the military man’s immediate 
family even to include in-laws. There are in certain situations other ways in 
which the individual may add to his income. While promotions are slow, a 
career as an officer may nevertheless provide opportunities for travel to the 
United States or to other countries on training missions or on attaché duty. 
Physical conditions vary widely — from desirable service in the national capital 
to very undesirable service on the frontier or in the jungle. Desirable assign- 
ments are usually reserved for political favorites or “ins”; undesirable posts 
go to less fortunate individuals or political “outs.” 

The political orientation of military personnel varies with the grade, age, 
and experience of the individual concerned. The primary orientation of the 
enlisted man is loyalty to his immediate commander, usually (but not always) 
coupled with a feeling of intense patriotism. Patriotism and loyalty unto death 
are the first and most basic lessons taught in the military classroom. The en- 
listed man only rarely gives evidence of any deeper political consciousness, al- 
though the political acculturation of enlisted men is a very significant de- 
velopment.® 

In contrast to enlisted men in the Army, junior officers — young graduates 
f the Military Academy — normally reflect their own social background and its 
particular political orientation. These young men are superficially familiar with 


modern ideologies, they are inveterate optimists, and they frequently possess 
genuinely high ideals and high hopes for the future of their country. Their 
loyalty is given unquestionably to their immediate commanders, although they 
may be disillusioned with top military and governmental policies and leaders. 
Junior officers are normally assigned to duty with troops and have little oppor- 
tunity for personal contact with political events. 


As officers attain the rank of major or lieutenant colonel, they approach 
a phase of their career in which they develop a strong political consciousness: 
there is usually a break with troop life, and assignment to staff duties is to be 
expected. The officers will go off to the nation’s Command and General Staff 
School or to similar schools in the United States, France, Brazil, or Argentina for 
advanced training. 
*Cuba’s “Sergeant’s Revolution,” led by Fulgencio Batista in 1933, was a rare exception to the 


general rule, reflecting the accelerated political acculturation, even a quarter-century ago, 
of the middle and lower classes in Cuba. 
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As the officer in mid-career travels and studies, he becomes aware of his 
nation’s political and international position. He may become aware of condi- 
tions which he believes to be wrong and he may develop a certain disenchant- 
ment both with his military superiors and with the political leaders of his coun- 
try. On the other hand, if his country is in capable hands and things are going 
well he may be pleased with the status quo. 

At this stage, an outstanding individual known for his personal loyalty 
to the regime may be given command of important troop units in the vicinity of 
the capital city: the cavalry division, the presidential guard battalion, the ar- 
mored regiment. He may become the target of pressures from non-military 
“out-groups” and political parties and cliques aspiring to power. Also, he will 
cement personal friendships which he may have formed years before. Occa- 
sional interpersonal rivalries may develop as the competition gets stiffer. Cliques 
may form based on prior service in elite units, on the Army general staff, or 
elsewhere. 

As he passes beyond mid-career and becomes a senior officer —a senior 
colonel or a general officer — his political activity (and for that matter all his 
activity) will depend primarily on his age, vigor, and health. Promotions are 
slow and a large percentage of officers retire and disappear from the active 


scene. Vizorous, healthy senior officers who continue to enjoy favor are promoted 


to the top general officer positions and the most senior of these may be named 
Chief of Staff or Minister of War. Often the top position will have been pre- 
empted for especially favored individuals with unique family or other connec- 
tions. Lines of loyalty at the top echelons of the Army are often blurred and 
there is apparent a marked tendency for senior officers to build themselves 
personal positions of power in the localities or military districts to which they 
are assigned. There may be evidence of jealousy and some sort of jockeying for 
position. 

Military participation in political action may take one >f three possible 
courses: individuals in a position to make decisions for themselves may either 
defend the status quo, be prepared to overthrow the status quo, or stand aside 
without becoming identified with either side. Action to defend the status quo 
will be the normal course, although in times of crisis or grievance its overthrow 
may appear to offer a solution to difficulties. Ambitious key individuals or 
groups either among the senior or mid-career officers may be attracted by the 
possibility of accelerated advancement, and may be tempted to use a crisis as 
an excuse for political action. They may have reason to fear action by anti- 
military groups to undercut the military’s status and jeopardize its future. In- 
dividuals who decide to remain aloof from political action are usually unwilling 
to risk reasonable security and comfort for the sake of chancing success. Such 
prudent officers are generally reluctant to get involved in any type of trouble 
which could hurt their families or their future and prefer to lie low until the 
trouble blows over. 
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Military-political action includes a variety of techniques which can be used 
in the application of force to political situations. The first step in preparation 
for the execution of a coup d’état (or golpe de estado) is to establish the group 
to execute it: this group will become the ruling junta after the coup is success- 
ful. In the days before the emergence of the highly organized professional mili- 
tary class, a single strong unit commander or caudillo was more typical than 
the junta of recent decades. 

The junta may center around a clique on the Army General Staff or any 
other group of officers which can meet without arousing suspicion. Within the 
group personal relationships are extremely critical: the best talker and the 
quickest thinker may talk himself into the top job. This individual need not 
be the senior officer of the group; he may easily be a brilliant young major or 
lieutenant colonel whose opinions his colleagues respect. A senior officer will 
frequently be invited to join the group to lend prestige to the movement. 

Some time prior to the movement a rumor campaign may be started ca- 
lumniating the incumbent regime but suggesting no connection with the plotting 
junta. Detailed plans are made prescribing the units to be involved, the per- 
sons to take action, and the prearranged signals. The plotters wait for an aus- 
picious opportunity and at the appropriate time the necessary signals are given.® 
The actual military operation involves seizing control of the telephone central, 
cutting off any link between the incumbent decision-makers and military units 
which may remain loyal to them, and the arrest of the individuals concerned, 
ng them incommunicado. 


h It involves control of key traffic intersections 
e capital city, to prevent the movement of any forces which may come to 
iid of the group being deposed, and, as an essential step, control of all radio 
stations to announce to the general populace that a change in the government 


he 


has taken place. This last action is the classic pronunciamiento. 
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The next step is the consolidation of power. Persons known to be loyal to 
new junta are put into key positions while all possible rivals are transferred 
— especially senior officers in command of military regions or districts — to re- 
move them from any power base which they may have established. The new 
regime makes a series of public policy pronouncements in an attempt to assure 
itself of the widest possible popular support, while the international community 
is reassured with promises that all international obligations will be respected. 
As soon as the junta appears to be completely in control it may expect to receive 


the 
1e 


diplomatic recognition. The real chief of the movement now emerges, after the 
senior officer originally selected to lend prestige to the movement has served his 
purpose. 

The next phase in the application of military force to political situations is 
the retention of power over a period of years. As Professor Stokes and Professor 


See Kurt Conrad Arnade (formerly Colonel, Bolivian Army, formerly German Army), “Tech- 
nique of the Coup d’Etat in Latin America,” United Nations World, IV (February, 1950), 
21-25, and William S. Stokes, “Violence as a Power Factor in Latin American Politics, 
Western Political Quarterly, V (September, 1952), 445-68. 
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Fitzgibbon have pointed out, this is accomplished by one or more of several 
techniques: the imposicién, the candidato tinico, continuismo, and even honest 
elections.” The extended retention of power is usually attractive, as the spoils of 
office increase with the length of tenure. New monopolies can be set up, 
new foreign-owned industries can be encouraged, new good quality lands can 
be acquired for the account of the chief of state; and the returns from all of 
these may not be apparent for some years. 


STATES IN WHICH THE Muitary Is NEVER A FACTOR IN POLItics 


Costa Rica and Uruguay, the two states in this category, are geographically 
small: size has not made the problems of government too complex, nor has it 
imposed too severe a strain on the political system. Small size has also made 
possible conditions of relative social homogeneity which tend to be conducive 
to a viable and open social system and to some social mobility. Both states have, 
for the most part, a single racial strain, generally European. The bulk of the 
population has at least a primary school education; the over-all literacy rate is 
high. The spread between poor and wealthy is not excessive: there is a large 
middle class. A fair degree of social mobility prevails and a general regard for 
the values of social welfare is apparent. 

Economically, there is evidence of relative well-being. Labor is generally 
more productive than among non-European populations and wages are higher 
There is more security for business, the risk is less, and interest rates and div- 
idends are lower. With greater political stability and smaller economic risks, 
capital is more available for economic development than in most other areas 
of Latin America. There is general evidence of moderate economic progress. 

Political life is characterized by a relatively effective constitutional system, 
personal political freedom, the existence of a political opposition which is not 
persecuted, a workable legal structure, and a system of operating courts. Cor- 
ruption and public scandal are relatively minor and elections, under the watch- 
ful supervision of effective political parties, are generally honest. 

Although political conditions priors to 1900 in Uruguay and Costa Rica 
bore little resemblance to those of today, there is now a real tradition of fifty or 
sixty years of relatively effective constitutional democracy. Although both 
countries have seen deviations from the pattern, the influence of the military 
on politics since 1900 has been generally negligible.* 

Since the Armed Forces of Costa Rica were formally abolished in 1948, 
necessary police functions being assumed by a small Guardia Civil, Uruguay re- 
mains the only example of a country with a military which almost never as 


sumes a political role. Here the role of the military in relation to political institu- 


"See Stokes, op. cit., and Russell H. Fitzgibbon, “Continuismo in Central America and the 
Caribbean,” Inter American’ Quarterly, XI (July, 1940). 

*See Russell H. Fitzgibbon, Uruguay: Portrait of a Democracy (New Brunswick: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1954), and Harry Kantor, “The Struggle for Democracy in Costa Rica, 
South Atlantic Quarterly, LV (January, 1956), 12-18. 
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tions has had a very interesting development. While the Armed Forces occupy 
a vital position in Uruguay’s governmental structure, they are small in size and 
are emphatically apolitical in the sense of being nonpartisan. Total defense 
expenditures account for less than an eighth of the national budget.°® 

If the Uruguayan military man is non-political, how then does he regard 
his role in society? He knows that he inherits a long tradition of military partici- 
pation in the life of his nation, a nation whose independence was won on the 
battlefield and whose freedom was only assured after decades of fighting. He 
knows that his is a nation in which in its younger days all men bore arms, in 
which the Army and the nation were synonymous and in which even the most 
humble gaucho was a noble fighting man.*° 

With this tradition, the professional soldier explains, it is impossible for 
the Army to be against the nation; it is unthinkable, for example, for a soldier to 
fire against unarmed civilians. It is impossible for the Army to be in league with 
oppression. Military men today remember that “when Artigas in 1815 and 
Lavalleja in 1825 and even Galarza in 1904 found power to be in their hands,” 
they “gave it back to the nation,” voluntarily relinquishing their personal posi- 
tion of supremacy. Not one of the military leaders remembered as national 
heroes today is remembered as a caudillo. 

The Uruguayan military man is a citizen of a nation which has a long 
history of bitter partisan strife. The Colorados and Blancos of today were in 
1835 partisans of two officers of the “Thirty-three Immortals” who split into 
opposing factions some years after bringing independence to Uruguay. Both 
parties came to have a broad base in the nation’s population, which numbered 
in 1835 barely 70,000. The parties were centered around personalities, quite 
undifferentiated in the beginning by social, economic, or ideological factors.*? 

The party strife of the Colorados and Blancos became the lifeblood of 
Uruguayan nationality. Around them crystallized all political developments. 
Eventually the parties did develop an ideological complexion, as the merchants 
and educated classes of Montevideo threw their support to the Colorados. This 


left the Blancos to rely mainly on the support of leaders in the rural areas, be- 
coming thus identified with more conservative elements; but both parties re- 
tained followings widely based throughout the country. 


At first the conflict between the parties was strictly a contest at arms, in 
which the Colorados were able eventually to establish and maintain supremacy. 
The Blancos, however, never allowed this supremacy to go unchallenged, and 
although the Colorados controlled the ballot boxes, the Blancos never failed to 
contest the results of elections by resort to violence. Partisan strife in the mid- 
nineteenth century caused continuous chaos. 


‘ Statesman’s Yearbook, 1959 (London: Macmillan, 1959), pp. 1533-34. 


"Most of the comments in this section are from an interview with General Horacio A. Pinto, 


former Uruguayan military attaché in Washington, an officer with thirty-five years’ service 
in the Uruguayan Army. 


nh 


he development of political parties in Uruguay is fully studied in the monumental work by 
Juan E. Pivel Devoto, Historia de los Partidos Politicos en el Uruguay (2 vols; Montevideo 
Tipografia Atlantida, 1942). 
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Intelligent men saw that a solution of the dilemma was imperative. The 
way to such a solution was pointed by the generous terms of the peace of 1872, 
which ended an especially bitter two years of warfare. The victorious Colorados 
not only granted amnesty to the Blanco leaders but gave them half-a-million 
pesos for distribution to their men and promised to appoint Blancos as governors 
of four of the fifteen departments composing the country. Generosity toward 
the minority came to be institutionalized in the constitutional amendments of 
1894 and 1919, developing into a permanent tradition. 

Starting in the 1880’s and 1890’s under the energetic leadership of José 
Batlle y Ordonez, the Colorado party developed a distinctly liberal orientation 
and succeeded in giving the country a markedly progressive character with social 
security laws, measures to safeguard social justice, and guarantees of civil rights. 
The success and popularity of the Batllista program assured the fortunes of 
the party and made possible constitutional changes which assured Colorado 
acceptance of the opposition’s minority rights and Blanco acceptance of what 
was, until 1958, the Colorado’s majority position. In 1958, for the first time, 
the Blanco party won majority power. 

The resolution of the problems of party strife at the ballot box, in the law 
courts, and in the halls of government made possible the end of armed partisan 
strife. It became apparent that civil power exercised through the parties had 
been able to succeed where military power had failed, and while the Army still 
retained the prestige of its historical tradition, recourse to arms was thoroughly 
discredited as a solution for national problems. When peace, prosperity, and 


social justice followed in the wake of this political reorientation, the prestige 
of civil supremacy in government became unchallengeable. There is no Urugua- 
yan today who disputes the wisdom of the democratic solution of his country’s 
problems. The military man is brought up to believe heart and soul in this 
national philosophy and he holds the belief as fervently as do his civilian coun- 


trymen. 

As every Uruguayan is “born either a Colorado or a Blanco,” so every mili- 
tary man holds his own political views to which he is passionately attached. 
The professional soldier explains that his partisan passion is the same as that of 
his fellow citizens, every one of whom he considers his equal. But political 
passions are to be fought out only at the ballot boxes, and the thought of re- 
course to violence is abhorrent. The military man votes in his country’s elections 
and is passionately proud of his right to do so. There is no feeling that he is 
“above party.” A man’s opinion is his most sacred possession, and any action to 
coerce that opinion is tantamount to betrayal of what is now the Uruguayan 
way of life. 

The Uruguayan armed forces today have the sole mission of defending the 
nation against the encroachment of powerful neighbors (who, fortunately for 
Uruguay, act as deterrents to each other). Military force in the solution of 
domestic political problems is now a concept totally alien to Uruguayan men- 
tality. In truth, the role of the military has been so reduced that many Uru- 
guayans tend even to forget that they have an Army. 
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STATEs IN WHICH THE Mititary Is OcCASIONALLY A FACTOR IN Po.ttics 


The picture changes in states in which the military is only occasionally a 
factor in politics. Although here the military only upon occasion steps into the 
limelight, the actors on the political stage are well aware that but one step off- 
stage the military stands — an attentive and critical observer of everything that 
goes on.?? 

It is significant that many such states are geographically large, both in 
population and in area. Large size brings with it a diversity of economic in- 
terests and social groups — groups which are jealous of their autonomy and free- 
dom of local action. These are groups and interests which frequently by their 
very physical distance from the seat of central government cannot easily be 
controlled by it. 

The social structure in such large states is often complex and characterized 
by wide variety. Different areas may have different social systems, some strat- 
ified and immobile, others egalitarian and in continual ferment. In some the 
population is primarily Indian, in others Negro, in still others European. In 
certain areas all three racial and cultural strains are found together, plus a 
variety of mixed strains. 

Economically, there is a diversity of crops, occupations, and industry. In 
regions centered around large cities, agriculture, industry, and commerce all 
have political as well as economic importance. Agriculture may be characterized 
in one place by large estates and in another by small land-holdings. Industry 
may be represented by both foreign and domestic capital and may be very varied, 
including producers’ as well as consumers’ goods. 

Economic power in such a large country is diffused. Holders of economic 
power are certain to be active in their own self-interest, and are not likely to 
be completely united in their approach to national problems. Specific measures 
good for one may not be good for another. There is competition within the 
industrial community. The labor movement is characterized by differences be- 
tween areas, unions being strong in one and weak or nonexistent in another. 
The lower economic classes may be politically powerful in one spot and negligi- 
ble in another. 

The geographical, sociological, and economic diversity is reflected in the 
quality of educational facilities, and consequently in varying levels of literary 
and degrees of political acculturation. Politically, these states are characterized 
by several features distinct and different from those of the smaller states dis- 


cussed above. Local political units are much more important to the average 
citizen in his daily life than is the relatively distant national government. Al- 
though the citizen may accept many of the functions of local government un- 
consciously, the public works, utilities, roads, taxes, and corruption of state and 
local government affect him directly. On the other hand, the national govern- 
ment is a force which directly affects the average citizen in outlying areas much 


* Most of the generalizations which follow are drawn from the author’s experience as a member 
of the U.S. military mission in Brazil, although in most cases they apply equally to other 
states of the type being discussed. 
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less than in smaller countries. Normally his only contacts are with the post 
office, the railways, national taxes, occasional election campaigns, and military 
conscription. All other evidences of governmental authority are state and local, 

Local and state governments can rarely be despotic because the national 
government is always implicitly recognized as a higher authority. Not only can 
national troops move in to enforce a national policy in an extreme instance, but 
national monies raised through federal taxes usually provide a large part of 
the financial support of local and state governments. While they possess this 
control a good measure of autonomy, actually the national government exer- 
cises an important and implicitly recognized veto power through control of the 
purse strings. 

Political parties are important, but they may differ in character and in com- 
position from one geographic area to another. Even in cases where there is a 
virtual one-party system (as in Mexico), the parties in different areas of the 
country serve as channels for the representation of local interests in the national 
councils.** 

Personal political freedom generally prevails in part, at least, because its 
effective denial in large and populous countries would require a political police 
force too large and expensive to be practical. The diversity of interests plus the 
prevalent personal political freedom results usually in the creation of a two-party 
or a multiparty system. 

If a dictator presumptive actually does capture power, he generally finds 
that to eliminate the effectiveness of the opposition he has to create a party 
apparatus or other similar structure of civil control with branches throughout 


the nation. Neither the Army nor any military force can control a large popula- 
tion on his behalf; a civilian totalitarian party must be founded to perform this 
function for him, and a system of nationally appointed “interventors” or state 
governors must be instituted. He can then retain his control by exercising a 
veto power over appointments inimical to him. This results in practical political 
freedom for the vast majority of the population. 


The spoils of high office may be as great as or greater than in smaller states, 
but the public only knows as much about the doings of the national government 
as the press tells it. National scandal and corruption may be extensive, but 
they only affect the individual citizen as he pays indirectly for such spoils, and 
as the circumstances reported in the press offend his individual view of the pro- 
per standards of official conduct. Freedom of the press is thus frequently one 
of the major political issues in such countries. 

The national government is confined largely to the capital city, and deci- 
sion-making is in the hands of a relatively small group of people in the legislative 
and executive branches of government. While the executive branch includes a 
large bureaucracy concerned with many problems, major decisions are usually 
made only at the very top level of the bureaucratic pyramid. This is significant 
for the following reason: If and when the military forces intervene in political 


See the author’s “Brazilian Political Parties,” South Atlantic Quarterly, LVI (Summer, 1957), 
281-98 
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activity, all they can do physically is to seize control of the decision-making 
machinery. They can also seize control of the public information machine 
through which the government has primary contact with the mass of citizens. 
Beyond this, the effect on the rest of the country is negligible, being apparent 
nly insofar as use is made of propaganda and the public information services 
and insofar as new bureaucratic institutions are set up. 

Unless the military group seizing power has a major positive political pro- 
cram of its own it will be forced to turn back most of the functions of govern- 
nent to the bureaucracy and even to the legislative branch, retaining only veto 
power over specific actions to which it may have objection. The fact that the 
government of a large country is a big business requiring the services of many 
thousands of trained bureaucrats puts it effectively beyond the reach of any- 

ing more than nominal military-political control. Only rarely in Latin Amer- 
ican history has the military seizure of power in such countries been extended 
to a real system of national control. 

Historical traditions developed as a result of the political conditions de- 
scribed have served to perpetuate most of the established forms of political ac- 
tion, many of which date back to colonial times. Truly basic society-shaking 
revolutions against historical tradition have been rare, the Mexican Revolution 
f 1910-17 and the Cuban Revolution of 1958-59 being practically the only 
instances. Vargas’ semi-Fascist Estado Novo and Perén’s Perénismo were semi- 
revolutionary breaks with tradition, but in each of these cases, the innovations 


eventually were overthrown and traditional patterns reinstated. It is worth 


commenting that a civilian can be every bit as much of a dictator as a military 
man, as was Getulio Vargas from 1930 to 1945. 

Generally armies in these states are large and include important technical 
nd logistical services. Members of the military service are professionally com- 


petent and the military forces are organized on a scale large enough to engage in 
modern war. There is usually a Navy, and an Air Force, with definite and 
separate traditions. Both are strong enough to act in some measure as coun- 
terforces to the Army — counterforces which on occasion may assume critical 
significance. 

Enlisted men in the military forces reflect generally the areas from which 
they are recruited, and they usually serve in units near home. Cattlemen serve 
n cattle country, urban workers in their home cities, plantation laborers in 
nearby plantation districts. Officers are almost entirely professional career 
ficers, graduates of the nation’s Military Academy. Initially they reflect the 
society from which they were drawn. Cadets are usually chosen in nationwide 
competitive examinations, frequently from graduates of the local or national 
public high schools which are open to all classes through their own system of 
competitive entrance examinations. But here urban students outnumber rural 


This system of competitive examinations on several levels gives a high 
degree of selectivity and a broad base from which to draw, and results in the 
emergence of outstanding officers of singular ability. They represent for the 
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most part an urban, professional middle or lower middle class social background. 
Naval officers tend to represent higher economic and social backgrounds than 
Army officers; the latter are generally comparable to those of the Air Force. 

In political orientation, the attitudes of enlisted men are again primarily 
dominated by a spirit of loyalty to the immediate commander. Patriotism is 
also again present as an undeniable factor, but in large countries it inevitably 
is diluted by a spirit of loyalty to the individual’s own region, province, or state. 
The level of political acculturation among enlisted men is low, but — most 
significantly — is rising. 

The attitudes of junior officers are likewise generally non-political — a fact 
resulting from the large size of the country and from the fact that the young 
officer considers himself to be a very small cog in a very large machine. Officers 
possess a strong sense of loyalty to their branch of service, and they evince a 
strong technical and professional interest. Young officers normally serve in small 
units far removed from the center of national power and may be expected to 
have no concept of any influence that the military may exert on politics other 
than the news which they may read in the headlines of the political actions of 
a Minister of War thirty years their senior —a person so remote as to seem 
almost unreal. 

However, an exception to this generalization is a phenomenon — almost an 
aberration — which appeared in Brazil in 1922, and which on other occasions 
since has reappeared, that of tenentismo. In this “lieutenantism,” a few politi- 
cally alert and idealistically motivated junior officers, disillusioned with the fail- 
ings of their elders and feeling that by dramatic and bloody — though fool- 
hardly — actions they can force reforms in the government, decide to chance a 
revolt — hopeless though it be — on their own." 

The officers who conform to the norm, however (or tenentes who are am- 
nestied and returned to duty), proceed to mid-career, to the grades of maior, 
lieutenant colonel and colonel, where the majority of officers look forward to 
serving out their time and retiring in peaceful security. Officers in mid-career 
are dependable, solid citizens enjoying a moderately comfortable family life 
fighting the struggle against inflation in some middle-class community. Promo- 
tions in this phase are very slow and fifteen years may pass before the handsome 
young major becomes the distinguished gray senior lieutenant colonel or colonel. 
Only a small minority can see “general’s stars” in their future. 

The officer in mid-career will probably have had some contact with U.S. 
training missions and U.S. military schools. This contact with North Americans 
and their ways of thinking may have very important by-products insofar as the 
individual’s democratic and progressive political acculturation is concerned. 
While mid-career is the period when outside influences, such as economic crisis, 
political chaos, or executive indecision may give rise to strong political feelings, 
the officer is careful to proceed with caution, since his personal security, in the 


* For a discussion of the Fort Copacabana (Rio de Janeiro) revolt of 1922, see Hernane Tavare 
de Sa, The Brazilians: People of Tomorrow (New York: John Day, 1947), pp. 179-87. 
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form of retirement, has not yet been assured through sufficient years of service, 
while his family responsibilities are probably heavy. 

Vastly different, however, is the personal situation of senior officers, who 
through sufficient length of service have earned the right to retire at will. The 
worst that can happen to such an individual who expresses his opinions bluntly 
is that he can be forced to retire —and life as a retired general or colonel is 
really not too undesirable. The critical factors pertaining to the individual’s 
personal activities in this late-career period are again age, vigor and health. The 
individual of only moderate vigor may prefer to “take life easy,” letting other 
people worry about the world’s problems. But active and vigorous senior of- 
ficers can afford to be very independent in their opinions and they do not hes- 
itate to assume a political role. The most senior vigorous general is usually the 
Minister of War and he is surrounded usually by other like-minded officers 
ust as vigorous as he, but less senior. 

In contrast to the situation in countries of less political maturity, the chain 
command within the higher uniformed echelons is usually strong. Insub- 
dination is rare. There is usually an identity of viewpoint among the group of 
senior generals who have political opinions. They discuss politics and their 
political role among themselves and they may be expected to decide on courses 
of action generally agreeable to the group. The normal line of political action 
to which they will agree is the support of the constitutional civilian government, 
f the status quo. This is the situation when conditions are normal and the 
nation faces no serious crises. But if the situation is not normal, if a feeling 
f crisis, grievance, or danger is in the air, the situation can change drastically. 
Should danger threaten with which the civilian government appears unable to 
cope, the top military group may be persuaded that it should take over. This 
top group may even feel that it has a constitutional duty to give the nation 

government competent to cope with these apparent dangers. 

Article 176 of the Brazilian Constitution of 1946 defines the function of the 
Armed Forces: “‘to defend the nation and to guarantee the constitutional powers, 

vy and order.” Article 177 adds significantly that the Ministers of War, Navy, 
and Air are under the “supreme authority of the President of the Republic, 
within the limits of law” (italics added). This last phrase in effect gives these 
ministers license to deny the President’s authority if they feel he has exceeded 


“the limits of law.” 


If it is decided to intervene in the government, the group of military deci- 
sion-makers can be expected to step to the front of the stage and take positive 
action to dominate the scene. The group actually making the decision is small 
and very highly placed; the vast majority of the military establishment is far 
below the decision-making level. It is expected only to obey orders and keep 

/pinions to itself. In fact officers at all but the very top levels may be very 
pecifically warned to “stay out of politics.” 


Clearly this is no sinister plot hatched in the dark of night in the privacy 
f some conspirator’s home. This is official action taken by duly constituted of- 


rs of the government in accordance with what they conceive to be their 
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official duties and responsibilities. The decisions are made in the carpeted and 
curtained expanse of the Minister of War’s office, across a massive mahogany 
desk flanked by the flags of the nation and the Army. The men making the 
decision are the immediate personal staff and the most trusted advisers of the 
Minister of War. The Ministers of the Navy and Air Force and trusted senior 
officers may be invited to join the group, but in general the group will consist 
of the same officers whom the Minister of War sees in the course of his every- 
day duties week in and week out. 

Most of the Minister’s daily business is considered “confidential” as a matter 
of routine, and limited to persons who have a “need-to-know,” but discussions 
of political action must be treated with especially close secrecy. If the top civil 
authority — the President — were to get wind of the fact that military interven- 
tion was impending, he could order the removal, transfer, or retirement of the 
Minister, though his power to do this is not beyond question. The Minister can 
refuse to step down, creating a sticky situation indeed. 

The decision to intervene is not as a rule one made suddenly. The minister 
and his advisers will have included discussion and criticism of the civilian au- 
thority as a matter of routine business. Also as part of his responsibility of pro- 
tecting the government against riots or subversive movements the Minister will 
have had detailed military plans prepared and maintained for emergency use. 
Thus all he needs to do to assume de facto control of the government is to give 
the signal to put these (or similar) plans into execution. 

The actual mechanics of seizing control of the situation in a coup d’état are 
much the same as those discussed above — aimed at making it impossible for 
those deposed to alarm the public, give orders to anyone, mobilize anyone, or 
talk to anyone other than the top military chief who is himself ordering the 
movement. Military forces executing this plan must be strong enough to make 
any physical opposition impossible. 

When the above action has been taken, the top military man is in the 
position of calling the plays, for there is no one who can oppose him. He has 
the power “to hire and fire”; he is “the real boss” — el mero jefe, as Professor 
Tannenbaum has called him.’® He may either install a new head of the govern- 
ment, who may be a civilian or a military man (he may take the job himself), 
or he may put the original incumbent back in office, merely retaining the veto 
power over any official actions or appointments. From beginning to end, the 
intervention probably will not have involved a wholesale military dictatorship, 
in the usual sense of the term. In the normal course of events, when the next 
elections are held, the people of the nation will have a chance to elect the man 
of their choice to be the next President. But this man, as he takes office, will 
most certainly, in one way or another, pay due homage to the Army hailing 
it as “protector of the nation and guardian of its traditions’ — meaning of 
course that he understands that his mandate to govern is predicated on the 
continued consent of the Army. 


“Frank Tannenbaum, “Personal Government in Mexico,” Foreign Affairs, XXVII (October, 
1948), 44-57. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The above three examples of the role of the military in contemporary La- 
tin American politics represent only three points on a continuum. Many inter- 
mediate points are referred to only by implication. Peru, Bolivia, or Venezuela, 
for example, would show many elements of similarity to both the “always” 
and the “occasional” states cited. Likewise, a study of Chile or perhaps now 
Mexico, would show elements of similarity to both the “occasional” and “never” 
states cited. The examples given have referred only to the role of “regular army” 
oficers in politics — military professionals, that is. Excluded from consideration 
are the irregular military movements of armed civilians which played such a 
large part in the Mexican Revolution of 1910-17 and in the Cuban Revolution 
of 1958-59. 

Bearing in mind the continuum, it is believed that a comparison of factors 
the three types of countries which have been analyzed may serve to point 
up some conclusions concerning the role of the military in Latin America and 
the possible solutions to the problem — if problem it be. 

In the first place, it would appear to be a valid hypothesis that the under- 
lying social and political conditions are more significant in the political life of 
a country than the actual role of the military. The military follows courses of 
action adapted to the political conditions of the country in question, and is not 
by itself primarily responsible for the absence or presence of democracy or demo- 
cratic institutions. Although it may frequently be true that “although the Army 
loes not govern, in the last analysis it determines who does,” ?* the Army is not 
responsible for the conditions which make this situation possible. The political 
role of the military is not a “political disease”; rather it is but a symptom of a 
condition of political immaturity. 

In the second place, it would appear that where democracy flourishes — 
nd even where it flourishes with occasional military intervention — there also 
is to be found the condition of powerful countervailing forces. In homogenous 
Uruguay, the countervailing forces are the Colorado and Blanco parties, neither 
powerful enough to suppress the other. In the larger and more populous coun- 
tries, different sections are opposed to each other, and no one is powerful enough 
to impose its will on the others. 

The corollary of this second hypothesis is that in the countries where the 
military is always a factor in politics (where there are the least democratic social, 
political, and economic conditions) there also is to be found an absence of coun- 


tervailing forces. This is not to say that there is no opposition in such countries; 


rather, the nature of the country is such that the opposition can be suppressed. 
This second hypothesis is sometimes expressed in terms of “political matu- 


” 
Ty 


This term usually means a society’s ability to govern itself according to 


certain accepted rules and regulations, with the added proviso that adaptability 
— 
) CI 


1anging circumstances, provision for both a majority and minority, and 


lin and Silvert, op. cit 
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opportunities for continuing democratization and political acculturation are all 
built into the system." 

A third hypothesis is that the political acculturation (or the attainment of a 
good degree of political consciousness) of the “lower” classes in the less demo- 
cratic countries will turn them into a political force which will challenge the 
supremacy of the presently dominant “upper” classes. If the lower classes can 
do this without going so far as to suppress the upper classes, there should be 
established a system of countervailing forces within the society which could 
serve as the framework for a democratic party system. This, in fact, is what 
seems to have happened in Costa Rica."® 

Should the lower classes develop the power to suppress the upper classes 
and thus overturn the social order, a new despotism will simply be substituted 
for the old, since there will again be an absence of countervailing forces. It is 
well recognized that the danger of Communist or Communist-type revolutions 
is very real and very serious in several areas of Latin America. 

A fourth (and final) hypothesis is that under certain conditions the military 
— far from being a threat to democratic institutions — may serve as a force to 
uphold and safeguard them. Constitutional provisions might even be rewritten 
so as to formalize this arrangement, making of the top uniformed officers a sort 
of judiciary, with power to interpret the rightness or wrongness of acts of the 
executive and the legislative branches of government. If this hypothesis should 
prove to be correct, democracy in such countries would have nothing to fear 
from the political role of the military. It is suggested that this step might fruit- 
fully be added to the thoughtful and constructive suggestions with which Victor 
Alba concludes his perceptive study of Latin American militarism.’® 

Where democracy flourishes it is because the society has reached a level of 
political acculturation such that the safeguards of democracy are institutionalized 
and the teeth are drawn from the forces which might imperil it. The social 
system includes countervailing forces institutionalized as effective political parties, 
jealous of their freedom of action and expression, and zealous in guarding it. 
They know the truth of the democratic maxim that “the price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance.” Military force is employed to strengthen, not to weaken, 
democratic institutions. 


One last comment is appropriate. Successful government has always de- 
pended on strong and skillful leadership — a fact as true of democratic as it is 
of undemocratic governments. In 1930 and 1931, under the stress of economic 
crisis, almost every government in Latin America fell, a victim to violence. The 
military simply took it in its hands to set up governments which could act in the 


* For a more sophisticated discussion of this subject, see M. J. Levy, The Structure 
P 7 =] 

(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952). 

* Harry Kantor, “The Struggle for Democracy in Costa Rica,” cit. supra 

” Victor Alba, El Militarismo en Iberoamerica, forthcoming publication of the Institut n 
vestigaciones Sociales of the Universidad Nacional Autonoma de Mexico, Mexico, D.t 
This study was originally published in Combate (San Jose, Costa Rica: Instituto Inter 
nacional de Estudios Politico-Sociales), Vol. 1, No. 1 (July-August 1958) through Vol. 
1, No. 6 (May-June 1959). 
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face of crisis. If democratic regimes are to succeed, they must be able to bring 
forth strong, intelligent, and progressive leaders who can act in time of crisis 
and who can command the respect of both the general public and the military. 
Such leaders must come from somewhere. One of the major concerns of for- 
ward-looking Latin Americans should be to develop avenues besides the military 
through which promising and ambitious young men can reach political office. 
In this search for the leaders of tomorrow as well as the solutions to the prob- 
lems of today there may be much that the discipline of political science can 
contribute. 





THE BRITISH SECURITY PROGRAM, 1948-1958 
WERNER F. GRUNBAUM 


University of Houston 


DEALLY, governmental security programs in democracies should at once 

protect the state from possible internal subversion and at the same time up- 

hold those traditional liberties essential to democratic government. Yet in 
passing from the realm of theory to that of practice, the ultimate problem be- 
comes one of how much liberty and how much security. 

The question of how much liberty and how much security points to one of 
the basic dilemmas which confronts the Anglo-American democracies; the prob- 
lem of finding a proper relationship between individual liberty and the security 
of the state. This relationship could be achieved by (1) the establishment of 
a precise and accurate definition of national security and security risk and (2) 
the acceptance of standards of fair hearing in security dismissals. Such a pro- 
gram because of its realistic conception of security would protect the authority 
of the state. Yet such a program because of its sharply defined scope and pur- 
pose would also preserve as much individual freedom as realistically possible. 
Such a proper relationship would then insure uniformity under the law as well 
as provisions for fair hearing for all concerned. 

For ten years both the United States and Great Britain have been seeking 
to establish a proper definition of national security and security risk, as well as 
seeking to establish standards of fair hearing in security dismissals. Especially 
significant in this search is the fact that during these past ten years both coun- 
tries have found it necessary to make basic changes in their security programs 
since they were first publicly announced by the United States in 1947? and by 
Great Britain in 1948.5 The United States has revised its basic procedure and 
twice changed its definition of security risk.‘ Great Britain also has revised its 
originally announced definition of security risk.’ Both countries have expanded 


their original estimates of the number of individuals who would be affected by 


For an account of the original U.S. program, see Roger S. Abbott, “The Federal Loyalty Program 
Background and Problems,” American Political Science Review, XLII (June, 1948), 486-99 
For views critical of the Truman Program, see Thomas Emerson and David Helfeld, “I 
Among Government Employees,” 58 Yale L. J. 1-143 (December, 1948). For a defense 
the Truman Program, see J. Edgar Hoover, “A Comment on the Article, ‘Loyalty Among 
Government Employees,’ ” 58 Yale L. J. 401-11 (February, 1949), and Seth W. Richardson, 
“The Federal Employees Loyalty-Security Program,” 51 Col. L. R. 546-63 (May, 1951 
For an account of the operation of the Truman Program, see Eleanor Bontecou, The Federal 
Loyalty-Security Program (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1953). 

For an account of the original British Program, see Bontecou, “The English 

appendix in her The Federal Loyalty-Security Program, pp. 255-71. Also, see H. H 
and Harvey Glickman, The Problem of Internal Security in Great Britain, 1948-1953 
den City: Doubleday, 1954), pp. 13-33 

* Executive Order 9835, 12 Federal Register 1935 (March 21, 1947). 

*448 H.C. Deb. col. 1703-4 (March 15, 1948). 

*Executive Order 10241, 16 Federal Register 3690 (April 28, 1951), and Executive Order 10450, 
18 Federal Register 2489 (April 29, 1953). 

°563 H.C. Deb. col. 152-56 (January 29, 1957). 
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these programs.* The methods of the British program were still being debated 


as late as 1957,’ while the scope of the American program was recently redefined 
by the Supreme Court.® Thus, both nations are still seeking proper definitions and 
standards for their security programs. 

Although changes in the British® and American" security programs during 
the last ten years reflect a concern with the same basic problems, the changes by 
no means reflect the same basic solution to these problems. Americans have 
held fast to a program which covers all civil servants’? while the British pro- 
gram is directed specifically at designated governmental positions and every 
effort is made to transfer security risks to “non-sensitive” positions. The British 
experience of the past ten years has not effected any change in this basic philos- 
yphy even though they did find it necessary to tighten their originally announced 
program. It is the purpose of this study to review the British experience and 
present it as an alternative answer to that found by the United States. The Brit- 
ish solution illustrates that an alternative policy in this area is workable, and it 
is hoped that this solution may yield some insights into the American problem. 


EvoLUTION OF A PoLicy 


Although Prime Minister Attlee announced the British Government’s se- 
curity program on March 15, 1948,?* it replaced an unofficial program which had 
been in operation at least as early as 1947.** Authority for such actions are 
under the Government’s general power to transfer and dismiss all** civil servants 
at will without compensation.?® This authority is derived as an implied term of 
the contract of service rather than from the Crown’s prerogative powers'® and 


531 H.C. Deb. col. 1367-68 (October 21, 1954). Executive Order 10450, 18 Federal Register 
2489 (April 29, 1953). 

Debate on government interception of communications, 572 H.C. Deb. col. 411-22 (June 27, 
1957). 
v. Young, 351 U.S. 536 (1956). 

r British changes, see text following. 

r American changes see Ralph S. Brown, Jr., “The Operation of Personnel Security Programs,’ 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CCC (July, 1955), 94-101, 
und “Secrecy, Security, and Loyalty,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, Vol. XI (April, 1955) 
For the view that the revised U.S. program has not established a proper relationship be 
tween the ends and means of the program, see Eleanor Bontecou, “Due Process in Security 
Dimissals,” Annals, CCC (July, 1955), 102-9. 

le v. Young, 351 U.S. 536 (1956) was not considered as a major exception to this thesis a 
it dealt with the more limited issue of Congressional intent in the security area. 
*448 H.C. Deb. col. 1703-8 (March 15, 1948). 
435 H.C. Deb. col. 1656 (March 31, 1947). 
‘With only rare exceptions, such as those of the comptroller, auditor-general, and the assistant 
comptroller and auditor, under “The Exchequer and Audit Departments Act,” 1866, 29 and 
30 Victoria, é 39. 

Superannuation Act,” 1834, 4 and 5 William IV, c. 24, at s. 30 states that “nothing in 
Act contained shall extend or be construed to extend to give any person an absolute right 
to compensation for past activities . . . or to deprive . . . the heads or principal officers of 
the respective departments, of their power to dismiss any person from the public service 
without compensation.” 

“C. S. Emden, The Civil Servant in the Law and the Constitution (London: Stevens, 1923), 
pp. 21-22. Also, N. E. Mustoe, The Law and Organization of the British Civil Service 
(London: Pitman, 1932), p. 132. 
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it applies even if the terms of the employment contract are to the contrary." 
This power was affirmed by the courts in 1896'* and has been affirmed in more 
recent cases.’® 

There is little likelihood, however, that the Government would make arbi- 
trary use of this power to transfer civil servants at will because were it to do 
so, it could be challenged in Parliament. Thus, in practice the Government 
claims only “the right to choose [those whom it] select[s] to employ in positions 
involving national security.” 7° 

In addition to its authority to transfer and dismiss civil servants, the Gov- 
ernment may also rely on the Official Secrets Act, 1911,22 which makes the 
unauthorized disclosure of official information by state officials a punishable of- 
fense. Under this act atomic spies Alan Nunn May and Klaus Fuchs were 
prosecuted. It was in part the actions of May and Fuchs which prompted the 
Government to assert its right to transfer or remove security risks in the civil 
service. 

Prime Minister Attlee was prompted to make his statement on the Govern- 
ment’s policy in the security area in answer to protests by the Civil Service 
Clerical Association and the Professional Civil Servants Association”? in which 
they demanded an explanation as to the Government’s reasons for transferring 
or dismissing scientists in 194722 who were engaged in atomic research. This 
issue was the topic of discussion in May, 1947, in the Whitley Council between 
the Staff Side, representing the civil service associations, and the Official Side, 
representing the Government.** On March 15, 1948, Prime Minister Attlee 
made a statement in the House of Commons which constituted the official Gov- 
ernment reply to the civil service unions’ protests which were now of some ten 
months’ standing. In this reply, Prime Minister Attlee officially announced the 
Government’s security program. 

In answers to Questions on the subject of the transfer or dismissal of certain Government 
servants, I have said that there are certain duties of such secrecy that the State is not justified in 
employing in connection with them anyone whose reliability is in doubt. 

Experience, both in this country and elsewhere, has shown that membership of, and other 


forms of continuing association with, the Communist Party may involve the acceptance by the in- 
dividual of a loyalty, which in certain circumstances can be inimical to the State. 


* Shenton v. Smith [1895], Privy Council 229 and Dunn v. R., 1 Queen’s Bench 116 (1896). 

* Dunn v. R., 1 Queen’s Bench 116 (1896), in which Lord Herschell comments at 119: “It seems 
to me that it is in the public interest which has led to the terms which I have mentioned 
being important into contracts for employment in the service of the Crown. The cases 
cited show that such employment, being for the good of the public, it is essential for the 
public good that it should be capable of being determined at the pleasure of the Crown, 
except in certain exceptional cases where it has been deemed to be more for the public 
good that some restriction should be imposed on the power of the Crown to dismiss its 
servants.” 

* Rederiaktiebolaget Amphitrite v. R., 3 King’s Bench 500 (1921). 

*” Sir Hartley Shawcross [former British Attorney-General], “Civil Liberties and the Cold War 
in Great Britain,” Speech at Columbia University, New York, January 15, 1954, p. 11. 
(Mimeographed by the British Information Services, New York.) 

1 and 2 George V, c. 28. 

* Times (London), April 1, 1947, p. 2. 

% 435 H.C. Deb. col. 1656 (March 31, 1947). 


™* “Headquarters News,” State Service (Journal of the Institution of Professional Civil Servants), 


XXVIII (May, 1948), 83. 
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Mr. Gallacher [Communist M. P.]: So raise the scarlet banner high. . . . 

It is not suggested that in matters affecting the Security of the State all those who adhere 
to the Communist Party would allow themselves thus to forget their primary loyalty to the State. 
But there is no way of distinguishing such people from those who, if opportunity offered, would be 
prepared to endanger the security of the State in the interests of another Power. The Government 
have, therefore, reached the conclusion that the only prudent course to adopt is to ensure that 
no one who is known to be a member of the Communist Party, or to be associated with it in such 
a way as to raise legitimate doubts about his or her reliability, is employed in connection with 
work, the nature of which is vital to the security of the State. The same rule will govern the 
employment of those who are known to be actively associated with Fascist organizations. 

. this action is being taken solely on security grounds. The State is not concerned with 
the political views, as such, of its servants, and as far as possible alternative employment on the 
wide range of non-secret Government work will be found for those who are deemed for the 
reason indicated to be unsuitable for secret work. It may, however, happen that it is impossible 

» find suitable employment elsewhere in the Civil Service for individuals with specialist qual- 


6 


ifications and in such cases there may be no alternative to refusal of employment or dismissal.” 


This policy seemed to represent a departure from the established tradition 
of the freedom of the civil service from any form of political test. This tradition 
of loyalty to the state above political party began in Britain in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century after the civil service reforms of 1853-70 established 
by the Trevelyan-Northcote Report. 

However, by 1948 it was apparent to most members of Parliament that the 
security of the state could be in danger if an individual whose loyalty to an alien 
power was greater than the loyalty to his country were given access to informa- 
tion affecting the security of the state. Parliament accepted this new policy as 
necessary but with great reluctance. Mr. Churchill aptly summarized the pre- 
valent Conservative and Labor party attitude toward this policy. “In the main, 
as has been stated, we are in support of the Measures which the Government, 
with great reluctance, have felt it their duty to take in the interests of public 
security. ...” 76 

The Times (London) with some reluctance expressed its approval of the 
new program. 

Discriminations against holders of religious, political, and other beliefs is repugnant to those 

hold fast to the British way of life... . 

If Communism were a brand of thought . . . there would be no justification for the decision 
nnounced yesterday. . . . Communism being what it is, an international creed, dedicated to a 


rusade that overrides patriotism, the faithful and their camp followers cannot fairly expect to be 
rusted in positions of responsibility. . . .” 


Further assurances of safeguards under the new program were given by 
Prime Minister Attlee during a debate on this issue March 25, 1948.7* Specific 
charges would be given to suspected persons and the individual could request 
the minister concerned to send all the evidence to an independent advisory tri- 
bunal (the Three Advisers) for a hearing on the merits of the case. But in all 


events, the minister concerned would be responsible for a final decision. 


* 448 H.C. Deb. col. 1703-4 (March 15, 1948). 
* 448 H.C. Deb. col. 2309 (March 18, 1948). 

* March 16, 1948, p. 5. 

* 448 H.C. Deb. col. 3422-23 (March 25, 1948). 
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On the same day as the debate, March 25, a special meeting was called of al 
the executive committee of the Staff Side of the Whitley Council. The Institute 
of Professional Civil Servants offered a resolution protesting against the new 
security program. B 





That this Staff Side, while supporting all appropriate measures against civil servants who are 
disloyal to the State, reaffirms its adherence to the principle that all civil servants should be free 


to join any lawful political party and to associate with persons freely chosen by ductentiem 
regardless of the political views or attachments of such persons, . . .” H 
Then the Union of Post Office Workers, a more conservative union, offered an 
addendum which was carried and incorporated into the main resolution, which 
was then carried without dissent. 

Nevertheless this Staff Side notes with satisfaction that the Government intends to take appro- 
priate action to safeguard State secrets, the unauthorized release of which might endanger the 
security of the State.” Ww 
The net result of these somewhat contradictory motions seems to have been to 
give a limited approval to the Government’s new policy, with the reservation 
that union officers be directed to work for improvements in the procedure and 
assist in individual cases as needed. 

The Staff Side used its mandate and protested to the Prime Minister on 
April 9, 1948, that it had not been consulted as to procedures before the March 
15, 1948, announcement in Parliament, and especially that no provision had been 
made for trade-union representation for suspected individuals. They requested 
a conference with the Official Side of the Whitley Council.*? The Government 
agreed to suspend the removal of civil servants under the new program until 
the completion of the discussions on procedure in the Whitley Council.** The 
procedures under the program were discussed in the Whitley Council during 
April and May, and the talks ended on May 5.°* Agreement was reached on all 
points, with the exception of the Staff Side demand that trade-union representa- 
tion be granted to accused individuals, and the Staff Side appealed directly to 
Prime Minister Attlee on this point.** Prime Minister Attlee rejected the Staff 
Side request.*® 

After the Staff Side had failed to achieve the right of trade-union representa- 
tion for their suspected members, each of the civil service unions affiliated with 





the TUC (Trades Union Congress) wrote to the General Council asking them 
to use their influence with the Government to see that the unions’ claim was 
granted.*® A deputation from the General Council saw Prime Minister Attlee 
* State Service, op. cit., p. 83. 
* Ibid. 

t 
" Ibid, XXIX (June, 1948), 122. | 
* Times (London), May 4, 1948, p. 4. 
* Ibid., May 5, 1948, p. 4. 
* Ibid., May 12, 1948, p. 3. 
* Ibid., May 19, 1948, p. 4. | 


* Report of the 80th Annual Trades Union Congress (London: Trades Union Council, 1948), 
p. 306. mm" 
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and other members of the Government on July 22, 1948.57 The Government 
remained firm in its attitude that it could not accede to the unions’ request, 
because if one person were given a chance continuously to watch the Advisory 
Board there would be risk of the disclosure of sources of information. 

On October 8, 1948, the TUC asked the Government to add a retired 
trade-unionist to the Advisory Board, but the Government refused to do so.** 
However, on January 7, 1949, the Government did appoint a retired trade-union 
official, J. W. Bowen, to the Advisory Board, replacing Sir Maurice Holmes.*® 

On January 8, 1952, the recently elected Conservative Government an- 
nounced that the new measures to enable a more thorough investigation of 
those engaged in atomic projects would be carried out. 

The safeguards laid down by the previous Government for any persons removed from the secret 
work in the Civil Service . . . will be maintained, the staff being transferred to other works in all 


ases possible. Details of the proposed procedure are being discussed with the staff interests 
0 
concerned. 


The civil service unions protested the Government’s new security regula- 
tions to ensure the reliability of workers connected with atomic projects. The 
unions felt that more intensive investigations would lead to the glorification of 
the role of the informer and could lead to action “based on rumour rather than 
fact.” “ 

The Government announced the details of the new questionnaire which was 
to be issued to people engaged in exceptionally secret work, March 11, 1952. 
The questionnaire implemented the policy announced January 8, and contained 
questions covering the following items: 

Nationality 

Nationality of parents 

Addresses covering the last five years 

Two British subjects as references 

Previous convictions 

Previous or present Communist or Fascist sympathy 

Visits abroad since 1945 


Visits abroad longer than six months” 


The Staff Side of the Whitley Council discussed the new regulations in 
April. They noted that no trade-union representation was provided for and 
bjected to the question asking those affected to take into account not merely 
their own beliefs concerning the views held by an organization but the sort 
of opinion generally held of the organization in question.*® 


i Ibid 
“Times (London), October 8, 1948, p. 4. 
. } 


Ibi 


id., January 7, 1949, p. 2. 
“ Ibid., January 8, 1952, p. 6. 
" Ibid., January 17, 1952, p. 6. 
“Tbid., March 12, 1952, p. 2. 


d 
d 
* Ibid 
"“Tbid., April 7, 1952, p. 7. 
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The first major change in policy affecting the security program took place 
as a result of an inquiry by a Conference of Privy Councillors, prompted by a 
debate in Commons on the missing diplomats Burgess and Maclean.** Foreign 
Minister Harold Macmillan initiated on November 7, 1955, the debate on the 
disappearance of Burgess and Maclean from Great Britain, probably behind the 
Iron Curtain.*® It was an attempt to determine whether laxity in the security 
program might have contributed to causing the disappearance of the diplomats. 
However, near the end of the debate, after Mr. Herbert Morrison had called 
for an inquiry, Prime Minister Anthony Eden stated that he had already made 
a proposal to Mr. Attlee for establishing a Conference of Privy Councillors to 
study the entire security question.*® On November 23, 1955, the Privy Coun- 
cillors were named*’ to the Conference and their task was defined: “To examine 
the security procedures now applied in the public services and to consider 
whether any further precautions are called for and should be taken.” ** Fur- 
ther clarification was given by Prime Minister Eden in the House of Commons. 
It will certainly be open to this Conference to examine the steps which have been taken to in- 
crease our security since the Maclean and Burgess affair. I think that it will be valuable that 


those who were not then in office should examine those steps which were taken to see what 
action is necessary.” 


On March 9, 1956, the White Paper on the Security Program was issued.°® 
It could not publish a full text of the Privy Councillors’ report in the interest of 
public security. The report emphasized that the program must identify not only 
members of the British Communist party but “that wider body of those who 
are both sympathetic to Communism, or susceptible to Communist pressure 
and present a danger to security.” 5? Toward that end, they recommended “that 
an individual who is living with a wife or husband who is a Communist or a 
Communist sympathiser may, for that reason alone, have to be removed from 


»” 


secret work. .. .” °* The Conference also held the view that serious character 


defects should be a determining factor in dismissing or transferring a particular 
individual to other work. Finally, the Councillors recommended that if possible, 
employees connected with secret work under Government contract but outside 


Government employment be allowed to have their cases considered by a tri- 
bunal commonly known as the Three Advisers, composed of three retired civil 
servants to hear cases arising under the security program. The Times (London) 
reacted favorably to this report. 


“See Geoffrey Hoare, The Missing Macleans (New York: Viking, 1955). 
“545 H.C. Deb. col. 1483-1611 (November 7, 1955). 

“545 H.C. Deb. col. 1609-10 (November 7, 1955). 

“ Times (London), November 24, 1955, p. 10. 

“546 H.C. Deb. col. 1462 (November 23, 1955). 

“546 H.C. Deb. col. 1464 (November 23, 1955). 


” Statement on the Findings of the Conference of Privy Councillors on Security, Cmd. 9715 


(London, March, 1956). 
" Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
™ Ibid » P. 4. 
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The conclusions of the Conference of Privy Councillors on Security are refreshingly calm and 
sensible. Their restraint and temper contrast well with the hysterical nonsense which was poured 

t in many quarters, some of which ought to have known better, during various stages of the 
Burgess-Maclean story.” 

At least two civil service unions did not greet the report with equal favor, 
however. The Institute of Professional Civil Servants protested against the new 
procedures,®* while the Post Office Engineering Union criticized not only the 
White Paper but the entire security program.*® 

On June 22, 1956, the Government decided to grant access to employees 
under Government contract working on secret work to the Three Advisers,*® 
probably both as a result of the J. H. A. Lang case*’ and also due to the recom- 
mendations of the White Paper on Security. 

Mr. J. Enoch Powell, Financial Secretary to the Treasury, announced the 
Government’s implementation of other recommendations contained in the 
White Paper on Security in a Parliamentary written answer on January 29, 
1957.55 The Government expanded the criterion for security risks to include 
anyone who is or who has “recently been sympathetic to Communism, associated 
with . . . Communist sympathisers, or is susceptible to Communist pressure.” 
However, the Three Advisers would consider only cases of Communist or Fascist 
associations. Character defects would be dealt with under normal departmental 
disciplinary procedure. In this manner, the Government changed the original 
criterion from membership in or associations with the British Communist party 
to those sympathetic to or recently sympathetic to communism as well as those 
with character defects which could make them susceptible to Communist pres- 
sure, 

Finally, on September 26, 1957, Sir Norman Brook, head of the Civil Serv- 
ice, stated that civil servants would be required by the Government to sign two 
new forms pertaining to official secrecy. One would be signed by civil servants 
other persons when being given access to government information, the other 
form on leaving service or ceasing to have access to information. Both declara- 
tions would draw attention to the Official Secrets Acts of 1911 and 1920, and 
both would emphasize that the signatory is liable for prosecution if information 
is published or transmitted without official sanction.®® 

There have been suggestions from time to time for other measures to be 
embodied within the security program, but the Government has received these 
suggestions rather coolly. The following exchange which occurred in 1950 was 


typical of the Government’s reaction to suggestions advocating various types 
f loyalty measures. 


Times (London), March 9, 1956, p. 11. 
‘Ibid., May 17, 1956, p. 6. 

~ Ibid., June 12, 1956, p. 7. 

“Ibid., June 22, 1956, p. 10. 

*554 H.C. Deb. col. 766 (June 14, 1956). 
*563 H.C. Deb. col. 152-56 (January 29, 1957). 
“Times (London), September 26, 1957, p. 6. 
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Sir W. Smithers: If I send the Prime Minister a book called, “British Socialism Is Destroying 
British Freedom,” by Cecil Palmer, will he undertake to read it? If he does, I think he will tighter 
up the regulations to stop Communists infiltrating into this country. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Attlee): The amount of time | can give to books of fiction 
extremely limited.” 


A member of Commons suggested in 1948 that the Government issue lists 
of organizations whose membership would be closed to civil servants employed 
in secret work, but the Government refused to act on this proposal. Prime 
Minister Attlee felt that the compilation of such lists by the Government would 
be contrary to the philosophy of the security program. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Attlee): As I have already indicated, the governing consideratior 
in all cases is whether the association raises legitimate doubts as to the reliability and loyalty t 
the State of the person concerned. It would therefore be inappropriate to try to define lists 
organizations the membership of which would render a civil servant ineligible for employment 
certain posts of the Government Service.” 

Another member of Parliament proposed in 1949 the extension of oaths 
of allegiance from such categories as members of Parliament, the judiciary, the 
armed forces, the clergy, and certain high officials of State, to candidates and 
additional categories in view of the Communist danger. Mr. Attlee turned down 
this proposal, saying: “I should not have thought that a person who was pre- 
pared to engage in treason would boggle at an oath or two.” ® 


THE MECHANICS OF THE PROGRAM 


On May 21, 1948, the Government circulated a memorandum concern- 
ing the procedure which individual ministers were to follow under the security 
program.®* These official instructions corresponded closely with the Prime 
Minister’s statements on March 25 in the House of Commons. If MI-5, the investi- 
gative agency, forwards information which the minister considers the basis for a 
prima facie case on a civil servant who in the opinion of the minister is “employed 
in connection with work the nature of which is vital to the security of the 


’ 


State,” ® then the minister must proceed with the following specified procedure. 
Membership in the Communist party or in a fascist organization, association with 
a Communist or Fascist organization in such a way as to raise legitimate doubts 
about his reliability, as well as being employed in work vital to the security of 
the State, would be the criterion for a prima facie case. The memorandum 
continued: 


The mere fact that a person has, at some time in the past, been a member will not in itself be 
considered as sufficient evidence. If the membership was fairly recent that would be a i 
tion to be taken into account, the best judgment being formed in the light of all the facts 

of which this would be one.” 


” 473 H.C. Deb. col. 1001 (April 4, 1950). 

"448 H.C. Deb. col. 2761 (March 23, 1948). 

" 463 H.C. Deb. col. 1031-32 (March 29, 1949). 

® “Memorandum of Procedure,” in Eleanor Bontecou, “The English Policy,” 51 Col. L. J. 579-80 
(May, 1951). 

* Ibid 


* Ibid 
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Responsibility for deciding whether or not a prima facie case exists rests 
entirely with the particular minister. If he decided that such a case did exist, 
he would be required to inform the civil servant immediately, notifying him of 
as many particular charges as possible but only so far as not to endanger the 
sources of evidence. 

If the civil servant accepts the charges, he will be transferred if possible 
within his department to a non-secret branch. Otherwise, he will be transferred 
to another department. If that proves impossible in the light of his qualifications, 
he will be dismissed, unless he accepts the option of resigning. 

If he does not accept the charges, he is given fourteen days to decide 
whether he wishes to put his case before the Three Advisers and if so, he may 
prepare his case during this leave with pay. Special care is taken not to disclose 
the reasons for his leave to his colleagues. Originally, the Prime Minister had 
suggested suspension without pay. 

If after receiving the civil servant’s reply, the minister still does not see fit 
to clear the individual, the case will go before the Three Advisers, if the in- 
dividual still so desires. He is entitled to be heard in person by the Advisers 
but he may neither be represented by a trade-union official or any other per- 
son, nor may anyone else represent him even before his particular minister, as 
indicated in the case of Dr. C. S. Bull, a former research physicist at Harwell 
Atomic Research Station.*® 

The primary reason why the Government has denied trade-union represen- 
tation to civil servants appearing before the Three Advisers or before their 
minister is that the Government feared the same persons would represent most 

» civil servants before the Three Advisers, and in this manner these per- 

ns might come to find out the Government’s informants and the Government’s 
methods of obtaining evidence. Therefore, the Advisers must use ingenuity in 
preserving the sources of the evidence while giving the accused civil servant an 
adequate chance to defend himself. 

[he ministc. will then reconsider his prima facie ruling; and if he decides 
) uphold it, he will give the civil servant an opportunity to make representa- 
tions to himself or to one of his representatives in the ministry. 
the March 15 statement, he will if possible transfer him to non-secret work 
within his department. 


If the minister then decides that the civil servant’s case fits within the scope 


If this is not possible, an attempt will be made to 


be made, the individual may either resign or be dismissed. In that case, he loses 
his retirement rights. But before a decision to transfer, or in the last resort to 
lismiss, is reached, the civil servant’s staff association should be given an op- 

rtunity to suggest other possibilities of transfer as an alternative against res- 
gnation or dismissal. 


The decision of the Three Advisers is not binding upon the minister. There 


been some criticism of this fact. However, if the ministers had not remained 


, 


Report of the 80th Annual Trades Union Congress, p. 533. 
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responsible, then the principle of ministerial responsibility would have been 
circumvented, and it would no longer have been possible in the House of Com- 
mons to criticize the operation of the security program through Parliamentary 
Questions. 

The Three Advisers have access to all evidence and information. They may 


cross-examine the members of MI-5 as well as informants and they may function 
according to any procedure which they choose. The Advisory Board is composed 
of three retired civil servants of high standing, one of them a former trade-union 
official. 

The program continued to function in this manner until January 29, 1957, 
when the Government announced its implementation of the White Paper on 


Security.** However, the Government put only two major changes into effect. 
The first change dealt with the importance in security matters of serious charac- 
ter defects, such as drug addiction, drinking, homosexuality, etc., all of which 
would be dealt with through the regular departmental disciplinary procedure 
and such cases will not be considered by the Three Advisers. The other change 
expanded the category of security risks from those who are members or associ- 
ated with Communist groups to also include those who are sympathetic 
to communism. . 
Specifically, the 1948 instructions to the Three Advisers had stated: 

... (i) either a member of the Communist Party or a Fascist organization; or (ii) associated with 


either the Communist Party or a Fascist organization in such a way as to raise legitimate doubt 
about his reliability.” [Italics added. ] 


While the 1957 directive reads: 


. . he is or has recently been a member of the British Communist (Fascist) Party, or in such a 
way as to raise reasonable doubts about his reliability, is or has recently been sympathetic to 
Communism, associated with Communists or Communist sympathisers, or is susceptible 
Communist pressure.” [Italics added.] 


Although the procedures of the security program underwent no changes 
since January, 1957, two practices by the security services did become the sub 
jects of debate by the House of Commons. One debate dealt with the right 
of the security forces to question university tutors about civil servants under the 
security program’s jurisdiction.” The House of Commons debated also whether 
security agents threaten the important relationship of freedom between the 
student and the instructor in the universities.” 

Mr. S. Silverman, member of Commons, asked for debate™® concerning 
the use of telephone interception by the security forces and this issue was dis- 


* 563 H.C. Deb. col. 152-56 (January 29, 1957). 

™ See foregoing section for events preceeding the White Paper’s publication. 

” 451 H.C. Deb. col. 118 (June 7, 1948). 

* 563 H.C. Deb. 152 (January 29, 1957). 

™ 204 H.L. Deb. col. 57-61 (May 29, 1957), and 203 H.L. Deb. 1122-24 (May 22, 1957). 

"571 H.C. Deb. col. 1572-86 (June 7, 1957). See also 571 H.C. Deb. 20-21 (May 28, 1957) 
*571 H.C. Deb. col. 1466 (June 6, 1957). 
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cussed during a Question Period.** Prime Minister Harold Macmillan after 
conferring with Opposition leaders appointed a Committee of Privy Councillors 
to investigate the entire matter of interception of communications by the Gov- 
-nment. The Privy Councillors recommended that the Government should 
continue to have the right to interception in the detection of major crimes, cus- 
toms frauds, and dangers to the security of the state, subject, however, to further 
procedural limitations than had previously been in effect.**> The Government 
agreed to accept the Privy Councillor’s recommendations.”® 

These debates concerning the right to investigate through telephone inter- 
ception and through questioning university instructors illustrate that although 

important changes resulted in the procedures outlined under the security 
program, the British have tried to be cautious and scrupulous in determining a 
proper relationship between liberty and security. 


THE PROGRAM IN OPERATION 


It is difficult accurately to estimate the exact scope of the security program 
and to ascertain the number of civil servants directly under the program, but it is 
possible to make some estimate as to the scope of the program. There are 
presently slightly less than 640,000 non-industrial civil servants. But, the se- 
curity program also applies to Government industrial workers as well as to em- 
ployees of Government contractors engaged in secret work. The total non- 
ndustrial civil service strength has varied from 693,403" in 1948 to 637,423" in 
1956. There are slightly over 100,000 employees in the defense departments and 
non-industrial civil servants on defense in the Ministry of Supply.”® It would 
eem, therefore, that if there are about 20,000 other industrial workers coming 
within the scope of the program, that the maximum possible number of persons 

vered under the program would be about 120,000. Therefore, since many 
\inor officials in the defense establishments would not come within the scope 
f the order, while some high officials in other departments as well as a number 
of other industrial employees would come under the order, this number can be 
used for an approximate estimate of the number of persons affected by the 
program. 

But although 120,000 people might be affected by the order, only 17,000 
people have actually been involved in the security program because the posts 


| 
eb 


hey occupy may involve some security risk.*° Of these 17,000 cases involving 
investigation, about 150 individuals were suspended. But at least 28 of these 


Pas 
<n 


were reinstated as being loyal and reliable civil servants. See Table I. 


5 


572 H.C. Deb. col. 411-22 (June 27, 1957). 


Orr 


of the Committee of Privy Councillors Appointed to Inquire into the Interception of 
Communications, Cmd. 283 (London, October, 1957). 
5 H.C. Deb. 398-99 (October 31, 1957). 

(London), July 9, 1948, p. 3. 

February 23, 1957, p. 4. 
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June 13, 1950, p. 2. 
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Taste | 


Tue Securiry ProcRAM IN OPERATION 








Transferred | Resigned Reinstated 


Year Dismissed | 
1948) 

1949} 6" 29" 3» 16' 
1950 10* 16* 7 
1951 5* 13" 23 ?* 
1952° 2° 38 * 
1953 1' gt ? 
1954* 0! 3° - 

Totals' 24* 





*® 525 H.C. Deb. 178 (March 30, 1954). 
>» 466 H.C. Deb. 66 (June 27, 1949). 
¢ 465 H.C. Deb. 1259-60 (May 25, 1949). 
4490 H.C. Deb. 211 (July 10, 1951). 
© Before the new security orders went into effect March 11, 1952, there were no transfers and one d issal from 
January 1, 1952, until the order went into effect. The Conservative Government assumed power in 1952 


f The 1953 and 1954 figures were broken down by subtracting Shawcross’ statistics through Jan. 1, 1954 from 
H.C. Deb. 178 (March 30, 1954). 


® Through March 1954, only. 
h Shawcross, op. cit., pp. 22-3. These figures do not include any 1954 cases 


1525 H.C. Deb. 21 (March 16, 1954): 24 dismissals, 17 industrial and 7 non-industrial; 72 transfers, 18 industrial 
and 54 non-industrial. 


} The total figure for 1951, 1952, and 1953 is abour twelve. 
* The total figure for 1951, 1952, and 1953 is abour five. 


! The 1953 and 1954 figures were broken down by subtracting 555 H.C. Deb. 6 (June 25, 1956) from 525 H 
178 (March 30, 1954). 





The preceding section noted that intensive investigations involving special 
questionnaires were begun in 1952 for those involved in especially secret work. 
Originally, the number of posts coming under the more intensive program was 
3,000 plus the posts involving access to atomic energy information.*? However, 
on October 21, 1954, Mr. H. Brooke, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, an- 
nounced that the program had been extended to 10,000 posts because “experi- 
ence has shown that further posts need to be included in order to work to a 
consistent and reasonable definition of exceptionally secret work. . . .*? 

No statistics have as yet become available reflecting the operation of the 
security program after its tightening in January, 1957. But the absence of re- 
quests for such information in the House of Commons would seem to indicate 


that only limited protest has arisen concerning the operation of the new program. 


Finally, the program’s statistics concerning the number of civil servants on 
special leave seem to indicate that the Government’s practice in granting these 
leaves has been rather liberal. Although a civil servant need be given only a 
fourteen-day special leave, the average special leave in 1951 was about five 
months.** That the Government’s policy in this area has been liberal seems 
also to be indicated by a comparison of the number of civil servants on leave at 
various dates (see Table II) with the number of cases pending final decision at 
similar times (see Table I). 

520 H.C. Deb. col. 1906-7 (November 19, 1953). 
531 H.C. Deb. col. 1367-68 (October 21, 1954). 
491 H.C. Deb. col. 164 (July 31, 1951). 
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Numser oF Civit SERVANTS ON SPECIAL LEAVE 


June 12, 1948 20° 
May 25, 1949 ~~ oe 
ye. Re RR no 23° 
January 1, 1954 . 














* Times (London), June 12, 1948, p. 

> 465 H.C. Deb. col. 1259-60 (May 25, 1949). 
© 475 H.C, Deb. col. 33 (May 9, 1950). 

4 Shawcross, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The British solution of transferring security risks to non-sensitive positions 
within the government demonstrated during the last ten years that this solution 
was both fair and practical. The British have adopted this policy because they 
feel that the use of repressive measures whose sole purpose would be to suppress 
ideas which they dislike would constitute an even greater danger to their way 
f life than any possible harm which could result from the ideas themselves.** 
Thus the British have removed Communists and their sympathizers from sensi- 
tive positions but have declined to take action against those Communists and 
their sympathizers who are in non-sensitive government employment because 
they feel such an action would be directed only against heretical ideas and could 
therefore not be justified through security considerations. 

But have the British found the proper relationship between security and 
liberty? Have they found a solution which at once confines itself to protect the 
state from potential sabotage and which at the same time protects as far as 
realistically possible traditional guarantees of British freedoms? 

Three arguments based upon the British experience with their program 
during the last ten years would support the contention that the British have 
achieved a proper relationship between the security of their state and their tra- 
ditional individual liberties. 

First, the statistics concerning the scope of the program indicate that the 
British have sharply defined their interpretation of “national security” to include 
nly sensitive positions, which in practice has included about 100,000 out of a 
total number of about 650,000 possible non-industrial civil servants. Both a 
sharp definition of “security risk” as well as the limited number of positions 
affected by the security program indicate that it has been directed only at im- 
mediate potential sabotage. 

Second, the number of dismissals, resignations, and cases heard under the 
program also demonstrate a marked restraint on the part of the Government. 


From a total of about 17,000 investigations, only about 150 cases have been heard 
— 


‘+r the program. Of these 150 cases, there were fewer than 45 dismissals 


ss, op. cit., p. 11. This attitude is also predominant in the British policy toward aca- 
mic freedom, See Werner F. Grunbaum, “Academic Freedom in Great Britain, 1948- 
1956,” Harvard Educational Review, XX VII (Winter, 1957), 28-37. 
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and resignations. Such a small number of cases as well as the program’s basic 
philosophy seem to indicate that the uniform procedure established for hearings 
under the program have not been violated, at least to any considerable extent. 

Third, a number of safeguards which are capable of preventing individual 
abuses under this program do exist. Although a sharply defined program and 
the program’s mechanics establish a precise and accurate definition of national 
security and security risk as well as the acceptance of standards of fair hearing 
in security dismissals, a proper relationship between liberty and security depends 
also upon the availability of safeguards which can be utilized against possible 
abuses which might arise under this program. Two types of such safeguards 
exist, the one functioning within the civil service while the other is available 
within the parliamentary process. 

Within the civil service, an officially recognized channel of protest exists 
for civil servants. The Government has encouraged civil servants to form organ- 
izations, which have been based either on the type of work performed or on the 
grade (rank) of a civil servant. Although these unions could not affiliate with 
outside unions after the passage of the Trade Union Disputes Act of 1927 
until its repeal in 1946,°* these unions have been recognized departmentally and 
nationally as having the right to negotiate with the appropriate authorities and 
as having the right to be consulted en matters affecting their membership. The 
staff organizations may also act through the Whitley Council,*? which was organ- 
ized in 1919 to deal with matters affecting the civil service as a whole. The 
Staff Side is represented by twenty-six persons, members of eleven Staff Associa- 
tions, and the Official Side is represented by twenty-four Government officials, 
including the head of the civil service. When agreements are reached between 
the two groups they are binding, but each group must act as a whole. The 
Council may consider individual cases if they involve some violation of principle 
or if they involve a violation of the National Whitley Council Agreement. The 
power which the Council possesses affords considerable protection to the mem- 
bers of the civil service. For instance, in 1951 the Staff Side intervened success- 


fully to expedite the transfer of two persons judged ineligible for sensitive posi- 


tions,®** arguing that the Government had a responsibility to overcome depart- 
mental reluctance in accepting within non-sensitive areas persons who had been 
declared security risks within their present sensitive positions and thus were no 
longer allowed to remain in such positions. 

Outside the civil service exists a political safeguard. That safeguard is the 
constitutional principle and practice of ministerial responsibility. In cases of in- 
dividual injustice, members of Parliament can bring direct pressure upon the 
Government in this manner. Also, this process can be utilized to agitate against 
possible unfair practices within the program. But most important within this 
process is that the House of Commons takes its role as the protector of Britain’s 
ae 


and 18 George V, c. 22, p. 328. 


“9 and 10 George VI, c. 52, p. 368, “Trade Disputes and Trade Union Act, 1946.” 
* Leonard D. White, Whitley Councils in the British Civil Service (Chicago, 1932). 
* Bontecou, Federal Loyalty Security Program, p. 279 n. 
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traditional freedoms very seriously. Therefore, when a member puts a Parlia- 
mentary Question to the responsible minister, he appeals to public opinion within 
and outside the House of Commons as well as to accepted traditional British 
values of freedom. For example, it is this process which gives insight into the 
Prime Minister’s repeated and emphatic statements that the security program 


did not constitute a political test for civil servants. The ultimate sanction of a 
vote of no confidence is rather unlikely to be invoked in actual practice. But 
Britain’s philosophy of political impartiality in the civil service is certainly more 
strongly protected in the British system than by the threat of a vote of no-con- 


fidence. 
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HE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION of October, 1956, exposed to pub- 
lic view many hitherto unknown, and even unsuspected, facets of a 
Communist regime’s inner workings. Perhaps in no other area were the 
revelations of those fateful days as momentous as in the field of the party’s 
activities. Indeed, the chance ebb and flow of the uprising laid bare almost the 
entire internal mechanism of the local Communist party. Thus, at the height 
of the popular outbreak, the revolution triumphant uncovered all the weaknesses 
and failings of the Hungarian Workers’ party, all its inherent defects in condi- 
tions of confusion and retreat. In its turn, shortly thereafter the tragic defeat 
of the uprising lifted the veil from a renascent Communist party in the process 
of retaking the offensive, once again arrogant, vindictive, and implacable. 
Taken together the two pictures succeed in giving a complete illustration, 
in miniature, of the underlying psychology, basic techniques, and tactical meth- 
ods of a typical Communist party operating in two widely different sets of cir- 
cumstances, both quite extreme, of ‘course, yet strangely representative and un- 
distorted, since even in normal times the party functions in an uniquely engi- 
neered atmosphere of recurrent crises and aggressive militancy. On the whole, 
therefore, the dramatic developments of October, 1956, merely pinpointed, 
enhanced, and magnified the normal modus operandi of a satellite party at two 
particularly decisive moments: (1) when desperately fighting for survival at a 
time of mortal danger and in the face of a threat of total annihilation; and (2) 
when seeking to reimpose its will on a people by all and every means at its dis- 
posal and to extirpate all actual and fancied opposition to its absolute rule in 
the context of an overwhelmingly hostile environment. The purpose of this 
study is to examine and analyze the former situation. 


I 


Long before the pent-up hatred of the Hungarian nation finally sought relief 
in armed rebellion, innumerable internal frictions and difficulties had already 
succeeded to a considerable extent in disorienting the rank-and-file of the party 
itself and in sowing serious disruption among its members. The repeated volte- 
faces by the ruling party clique, the successive and drastic reversals of policies 
and lines, the uncertain vacillations of the leadership between extremes of 
Stalinism, then Nagy’s “New Course,” then again neo-Stalinist Rakosiism, 
only to have the latter discredited by Khrushchev’s secret confessions at the 


Twentieth Party Congress, yet continue to rule —all this maneuvering had, by 


the fall of 1956, reduced the Hungarian Workers’ party to a pitiable faction- 


* The author gratefully acknowledges the invaluable assistance of Miss Ida G. Csar 
necessary researc h in Hungarian language sources 


fut 
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and doubt-ridden ghost of its former assured self. Rakosi’s resignation under 
fire from the intellectuals and the rank-and-file in July of that year and the in- 
fusion of so-called “national Communists” and former Social Democrats into 
the party’s Politburo marked the last major peaceful concession by the leader- 
ship to mounting criticism from below before the latter degenerated into vio- 
lence.? 

Always reluctant and tardy in adjusting itself to new developments within 
the country, constantly behind in acceding to the growing demands for reform 
from within the mass of its own membership, while unwilling or unable to re- 
press them vigorously, on the eve of the October outbreak the party had al- 
ready largely ceased to function as an effective instrument of rule and control, 
its erstwhile forbidding and monolithic fagade now openly split and crumbling. 
Factionalist struggle between stubborn Stalinists and impatient partisans of Imre 
Nagy, who himself was not quite certain as to the path to follow, the abyss of 
resentment and misunderstanding separating the leaders from the bewildered 
rank-and-file, the thaw and ferment alienating the articulate sections of the 
society from the regime, the silent, but deep, hostility of the populace at large 
— such is the portrait of the Hungarian State on October 22, 1956. Ironically, 
it was the unexpected decision of the Politburo itself, of October 23, to permit 
popular demonstrations, forbidden earlier by the Ministry of the Interior without 


any visible adverse repercussions, which set the stage for the subsequent develop- 


ments finally leading to open revolution.? 


Faced with this incontrovertible evidence of wide-spread anti-regime senti- 
ment, the party leadership floundered. Without doubt, one of the main reasons 
behind the Politburo’s wavering attitude and its inability to chart a clear course 
of action either for or against the turbulent developments unrolling before its 


eyes was due to the crucial fact that by then it was no longer in effective control 
either of the country nor, what is more important, of the party, for the initial 
spark and impetus of the revolution had clearly come from within that elite 
group itself, from amidst the anonymous mass of its frustrated and disgruntled 
lay members.’ From this sudden explosion from below, originating within the 
confines of the lower echelons of party membership, the Hungarian Workers’ 
party, whose birth in 1948 from a merger of the Communist and Social Demo- 


an excellent survey of Hungarian events preceding the revolution see P. E. Zinner, “Rev 
tion in Hungary: Reflections on the Vicissitudes of a Totalitarian System,” J] 
Politics, XXI (February, 1959), 3-29. 

r the communiqué frem the Ministry of the Interior, broadcast by Radio Budapest on be 
23 at 11:53 hrs. and 12:15 hrs., see The Revolt in Hungary — A Documentary Chronol 

»f Events Based Exclusively on Internal Broadcasts by Central and Provincial Rad 
October 23, 1956—-November 4, 1956 (published by Free Europe Committee, New York, 
n.d.), p. 3 (hereafter cited The Revolt in Hungary). Also, Radio Budapest broadcast 
October 23 at 17:30 hrs., ibid., p. 4: “Although at noon today the Ministry of the Inter 
banned all demonstrations, the Politburo of the Hungarian Workers’ Party changed the 
decision.” As Zinner, op. cit., p. 29, aptly notes: “No police regime can behave this w 
without inviting disaster.” 


urt 


Subsequently this was admitted by Kadar himself on various occasions. See, for example, below, 
note 40. Similarly, a Szabad Nép editorial on October 28, wrote that “the struggle waged 
by Communist and non-Party intellectuals for the freedom of constructive work and the 
moral purity of our system has strengthened this movement.” 
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cratic parties had been publicized with much fanfare as a decisive step in the 
“socialization” of the country, even by the admission of Communist apologists 
completely “disintegrated during the very first days” * of the October Revolu- 
tion. In a matter of hours all that was left of a once proud party, counting in 
its heyday 900,000 dues-paying followers, was an isolated group of individuals 
purporting to speak in the name of the Central Committee and the formerly 
all-powerful Politburo and frantically, but unsuccessfully, trying to make them- 
selves heard and obeyed over the din of the uprising.® 

Although in fact repudiated and abandoned by the party at large, the ruling 
organs of the Hungarian Workers’ party did not for that reason immediately 
abdicate from power or disband themselves. Ineffectual and non-representative 
though they now were, the top strata of the party persisted in maintaining the 
appearance of rule and continued to formulate programs and policies almost 
as if they hoped that by issuing communiqués and directives they could recap- 
ture their former ascendancy over the nation and that by making last-minute 
personnel changes and organizational rearrangements they could recover leader- 
ship and control of the unchained social and political forces in Hungary. These 
final futile efforts of a deposed and truncated leadership operating in vacuo 
resemble nothing so much as the last death-throes of a moribund organism re- 
fusing until the very end to reconcile. itself with its impending fate. The record 
of the post mortem almost speaks for itself. 

Broadcasting on the night of October 23, the party briefly announced that 
its Politburo had met that day, primarily, it would seem, in order to rescind the 
Minister of the Interior’s ban against the holding of youth demonstrations and to 
draft the authorities’ next step in coping with popular unrest. Ostensibly still 
unaware of the magnitude of the ferment or, more likely, refusing to give 
credence to the gravity of the situation, the Politburo leisurely decided that a 
meeting of the Central Committee would be called for October 31, with an 
agenda comprising questions regarding the political situation and the tasks of the 
party (speaker — Erné Gerd, the Stalinist successor to Rakosi as First Secretary 
of the Hungarian Workers’ party) and problems of organization. Hard upon 
this announcement came an official statement by Geré amounting in effect to 
an unambiguous reaffirmation of allegiance to the essential tenets of the former 
line. “There are those who intend to create a conflict between proletarian in- 
ternationalism and Hungarian patriotism,” Gerd declared. “We Communists 
are Hungarian patriots. ... Yet while we proclaim that we are patriots, we 
also categorically state that we are not nationalists. ... We are patriots but at 
the same time we are also proletarian internationalists.” ° 


*A. Romanov, “Letter from Budapest,” New Times, No. 50 (December 6, 1956), p. 11 
* The party’s weaknes was further compounded by the early and rapid emancipation from its 
control of numerous social and functional organizations which proclaimed their independ 
ence almost on the first day of the uprising. In particular DISZ, the official Communist 
youth organization, began disintegrating nearly as soon as the party itself. 
* Radio Budapest, October 23, 18:30 hrs. For English translation of Geré’s speech see The Re 
in Hungary, p. 5, and M. J. Lasky (ed.), The Hungarian Revolution (New York: Praeger, 
1957), pp. 51-52. An editorial in Szabad Nép, October 28, 1956, was later to comment 
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However, the effects of the rapidly deteriorating situation and mounting 
pressure from the streets of Budapest soon intruded even on the sacred precincts 
of the Politburo and quickly forced it to abandon its attitude of assumed con- 
fidence and calm detachment. Later that night a bulletin was disseminated by 
Radio Budapest that the previous announcement of the Central Committee meet- 
ing had been erroneous and that it would convene in a few days, only to be 
superseded almost immediately by a special communiqué that the Politburo had 
called on the Central Committee to meet at once in order to discuss the current 
situation and the tasks to be carried out. Finally, at midnight it was made known 
that at that day’s session “the Politburo . . . decided to convene a meeting of the 
Central Committee for this very evening. The meeting is now in progress.” " In 
the early morning of October 24, the Hungarian News Agency reported that the 
Central Committee had been in session all night and had elected a new Politburo 
and Central Committee. 

While fresh Soviet military units, urgently summoned by the Government 
at the party’s bequest,® poured into Budapest in the dawn of October 24 and 
fighting broke out between the Russian soldiers and the city’s residents, the party 
went on the air with a virulent denunciation of the revolt, claiming that “fascist, 
reactionary elements have launched an armed attack against our public buildings 
and have attacked our armed forces.” ® Simultaneously, the new enlarged com- 
position of the Central Committee of the Hungarian Workers’ party was made 
public, with the addition of Ferenc Donath, Géza Losonczy, Gyorgy Lukacs, 
Ferenc Miinnich and Imre Nagy. In view of the gravity of the situation a new 


eleven-men Politburo was also elected consisting of Antal Apré, Sandor Gaspar, 
Ernd Gerd, Andras Hegediis, Janos Kadar, Gyula Kallai, Karoly Kiss, Jozsef 
Kobol, Gyérgy Marosan, Imre Nagy and Zoltan Szanté. Géza Losonczy and San- 


dor Rénai were chosen as alternate members. In the same breath, however, “the 
Central Committee reaffirmed and strengthened the position of Comrade Erné 
Gero as First Party Secretary.” *° Donath, Kadar and Kallai were appointed sec- 
retaries of the Central Committee under Gerd and the Central Committee also 

ved that the Presidium of the People’s Republic elect Imre Nagy as President 


yn that speech that: “People were looking forward with great expectations to Erné Gerdé’s 
radio address Tuesday night. The address, however, was a grave disappointment because 
t proved that, first, a number of the leaders at -that time were unable and unwilling to 
inderstand the essential character of the demonstration. By that time the atmosphere in 
the street was tense to the breaking point. 
» Budapest, October 23, 18:30 hrs., 19:23 hrs., 24:00 hrs., The Revolt in Hungary, p. 5, 
and Lasky, op. cit., pp. 54-55. 
rding to some sources, the Soviet troops had been called into Budapest by Andras Hegediis, 
in the name of Imre Nagy, who was then virtually a prisoner of the Stalinists and held 
incommunicado. Thus, Zoltan Zelk’s statement over Free Radio Kossuth, October 31, 1956, 
in Lasky, op. cit., p. 55. Nagy himself later denied having called upon the Red Army. See 
his interview by the Austrian press, ibid., pp. 155-56. As the Times (London), October 
26, 1956, correctly noted, the Soviet tanks seem to have gone into action at 04:30, October 
24, while the first announcement of the Government that it had asked for military assistance 
was not broadcast until either 08:00 or 08:30 hrs. 
» Budapest, October 24, 03:30 hrs., The Revolt in Hungary, p. 7. 

An editorial in Szabad Nép, October 28, 1956, stated that “the resolution which con 
firmed Erné Gerd in his post of First Secretary poured oil on the fire. .. .” 
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of the Council of Ministers with Andras Hegediis as his First Deputy President, 
a suggestion no sooner made than done. 

Although a notable victory for the “liberal” or so-called anti-Communist 
Communists, the composition of the new ruling bodies still represented only a 
partial triumph. True, of the five new members co-opted into the Central Com- 
mittee three (Donath, Losonczy and Nagy) had once been imprisoned or dis- 
graced either as “rightist deviationists” or “national Communists”; Lukacs was 
a new, if only temporary, convert to Nagy-ism, while Miinnich was the sole out- 
and-out Stalinist. Thus, a strong majority of the increment to the Central Com- 
mittee’s ranks consisted of anti-Rakosi elements, representing in fact a consider- 
able infusion into that august body of ““New Course” and anti-Stalinist adherents. 

On the other hand, this success was offset by the fact that in the new Polit- 
buro a slight, but decisive, edge was still held by the recalcitrant, die-hard wing 
of the party (six full members and one alternate: Apro, Gaspar, Gerd, Hegediis, 
Kiss, KO6b6] and Ronai) over the “moderate” faction (five full members and one 
alternate: Kadar, Kallai, Marosan, Nagy, Szanto and Losonczy). And, in the 
final analysis, in the eyes of the country as a whole and the world at large the 
confirmation of Ger6é as Party First Secretary more than anything else almost 
single-handedly stamped the new ruling body as Stalinist-oriented and anti-re- 
form, an impression but slightly softened by the election of three martyrs to 
“national communism” as Gerd’s aides, the increase of the Nagy-ist component 
within the Central Committee, and the appointment of Imre Nagy himself to the 
post of Premier (a concession cautiously counterweighed, incidentally, by at- 
taching to him an old-time Stalinist, Hegediis, as Deputy Premier).* 

Despite these corrections, therefore, ad finem the ruling organ of the Hun- 
garian Workers’ party continued to remain in the hands of the Moscow group, 
with only an indecisive and half-hearted amelioration in the formal status quo 
in order to give some satisfaction to the popular demands for a return to the 
“New Course” policies of 1953-55 and even for progress beyond these. More- 
over, where the true center of power in the new Politburo really lay was even 


more eloquently demonstrated by its appeal for Russian military support and its 


it 


condemnation of the uprising as a fascist putsch, words and acts which spok 


louder and more convincingly than any official reapportionment of inner party 
posts and titles. In any case, except for a very brief pause even this drastic (on 


"In fact, however, the position of the Stalinists was even stronger since Nagy was not allowed b 
them to exercise any authority even after his appointment. See above, note 8. In his inter 
view of October 31 by the Austrian press, Nagy himself stated that “at that time I w 


Prime Minister. I was not a member of the Central Committee. ... At that time I was 
not a member of the leadership. It may have been this way: at first it was said it was the 
government, and then later on, after two or three days, I was made Premier. . . .” However, 
the Radio Budapest broadcast of October 24, 07:13 hrs., categorically stated: “Imre Nagy has 
become the new Premier and Andras Hegediis his First Deputy.” Later, at the National 


Conference of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ party, June 27-29, 1957, Kadar was to in 
sist that Nagy had in effect been made Premier on the night of October 23, had been 
present at the Central Committee’s deliberations and had voted for the measures to repress 
the uprising by force of arms and in favor of an appeal for aid to the Soviet High Command 
See speech by Janos Kadar, Vsevengerskaya konferentsiya Vengerskoi Sotsialisticheskoi 
Rabochei Partii [National Conference of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party, Budapest, 
June 27-29, 1957] (Moscow, 1958), pp. 16-18, 20. (hereafter cited Vsevengersk« 
ferentsiya). 
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the surface) reorganization completely failed to placate the now thoroughly 
aroused public opinion or consolidate to any appreciable degree the party’s badly 
shaken authority. 

The momentary rally of most organized groups in Budapest behind the 
Nagy Government and the reconstituted Central Committee and the temporary 
abatement of disorders throughout October 24 enabled the new regime to claim 
on the next day that its forces had, in the main, restored order in the capital, 
although it was admitted that sporadic fighing continued at various points. Of- 
ficial sources still insisted that the uprising had been a reactionary, fascist- 
inspired coup d’état, but the “moderate” faction conveniently seized upon the 
welcome pretext presented by the mass disturbances and its apparent ability to 
quell them in order further to consolidate the position of those elements iden- 
tified with Imre Nagy and ostensibly enjoying popular support. Taking advan- 
tage of a momentary respite granted the authorities by a lull in the street-fighting, 
an achievement for which it claimed full credit, this “right” wing deftly out- 
maneuvered the entrenched leadership and, on October 25, a communiqué from 
the party Politburo revealed that at its meeting of that day it had relieved Erné 
Gerd of his post and appointed a “national Communist,” Janos Kadar, in his 
stead.?? 

In his maiden speech delivered that very afternoon, Kadar described the 
turbulent events of the past few days as “a grave situation . . . characterized by 
the fact that various elements are mixed up in it.”” While conceding that “the 
demonstration march of our youth” had “started peaceably in accordance with 
the aims of an overwhelming majority of participants,” he proceeded to charge 
that the original plans had “degenerated after a few hours, in accordance with 
the intentions of anti-democratic and counter-revolutionary elements which 
joined them, into an armed attack against the State power of the people’s demo- 
cracy. ...” In closing his brief address, the new First Secretary assured his 
iudience, in rather vague and general terms, that the Central Committee would 
propose to the Government, “after order has been restored,” that it conduct 
negotiations with the Kremlin “in the spirit of complete equality. . . , brotherly 
co-operation and internationalism, for the equitable and just settlement of ques- 
tions pending between the two Socialist countries.” ?° 

Although much more conciliatory and reasonable than his predecessor had 
ever been, it is evident from his first statement as party chief that even at that 
late date Kadar in effect still clung to the main propositions of the former leader- 
hip and had signally failed to make any outright break with the discredited 
past. This “conservatism” contrasts sharply with the speech of Imre Nagy which 
followed immediately after his. While still denouncing “a small group of coun- 


terrevolutionary provocateurs” who supposely “launched an armed attack against 
the order of our People’s Republic,” Nagy admitted to the attack being “supported 


by part of the workers of Budapest because of their bitterness over the situation 
f the country” and freely spoke of “the political and economic mistakes of the 


“Radio Budapest, October 25, 11:33 hrs., The Revolt in Hungary, p. 13. 
Radio Budapest, October 25, 14:18 hrs., ibid 
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past.” He explicitly promised to implement an “all embracing and basic pro- 
gram of reform” involving “the reorganization of the government on the basis 
of the unification of broad democratic national forces represented by the re- 
organized Patriotic People’s Front” and announced that talks would soon be 
initiated concerning the withdrawal of the Soviet forces stationed in Hungary. 

Thus, while the party’s Politburo, apparently hampered by the still heavy 
concentration of inveterate Stalinists within its ranks, at first cautiously hung 
back, the Government, essentially embodied in Imre Nagy’s lone, but dominant, 
figure, resolutely forged ahead towards a new social order.’® Subsequently the 
party's ruling bodies conscientiously appeared to exert themselves to keep abreast 
of the political developments and narrow the gap between their program and the 
flood of innovations advocated and sponsored by the Government, but they 
never quite succeeded in doing so, much to their concern it would seem.’* Even 
when the Central Committee belatedly endorsed all the main points of the 
Premier’s platform,’’ pledged its support for the popular demand of a “national 
and Socialist renovation,” ** granted its official approval to factory workers’ coun- 
cils,** and was prominently given credit for recommending the formation of a 
new, no longer exclusively Communist Government,”° it still lagged far behind 
both Nagy and the rampant social forces in the nation. 


“Radio Budapest, October 25, 14:25 hrs., ibid., pp. 13-14; also in Lasky, op. cit., pp. 74-7 
October 28, 1956, Szabad Nép commented that “. . . Erné Geré’s dismissal, and tt 
pointment of Janos Kadar as First Secretary, the declaration of the newly formed ( 
Committee and the inclusion of Zoltan Tildy, Béla Kovacs, Gyérgy Luka« | 
Babits, met with the approval of a large part of the masses 

"The unbelievable political obtuseness of the Central Committee’s majorit 
refusal to compromise in any way is clearly apparent from an 
description by Kadar of the events of October 26. According to him 
ferentisiya, p. 19, “at the meeting of the Central Committee of Octobe 
of Imre Nagy demanded that all these acts [the revolutionary developments] 
as a national-democratic movement. The Central Committee rejected the dema 

* Anxiety over the party’s loss of influence and authority, despite the drastic realignment 
top personnel, seems to have inspired its plaintive appeals such as the one which appear 
in an editorial of Szabad Nép, October 26, 1956: “The Party’s top leadership is almost 
pletely new. Just how new is this Party leadership? Let it suffice to say that all 
Secretaries — Janos Kadar, Ferenc Donath, and Gyula Kallai— have for years been pris 
of the Rakosi-type despotism. As victims of faked trials they spent years in prison, from 
which they have only recently been released. If anyone knows that one must not w 
on the old road, they do. Let the Communists explain that he who wants to set the p 
against these leaders and wants to spread mistrust against them, helps everybody except tl 
people.” 

See the 6-point declaration signed by the Central Committee of the Hungarian Workers 
October 26, 1956, in Lasky, op. cit., p. 86 


“Radio Budapest, October 26, 18:07 hrs., The Revolution in Hungary, p. 20: “The Central 
Committee of the Hungarian Workers’ Party has adopted .. . the reform program 
people of Budapest demanding a national and Socialist renovation. This program < 
a truly national, independent policy and does not avoid the awkward questions wl 
been the reason for so many misunderstandings, and more than once 
hatred... .” 

*” Radio Budapest, October 26, 18:55 hrs., ibid., pp. 21-22: “The workers’ council should de 
on all questions concerning production, administration and plant management. A dit 
advisory board should be appointed by the council to assist the permanent factory di 

* Radio Budapest, October 27, 10:18 hrs. The 27-man Cabinet (with one unfilled post) 
Nagy’s Presidency included a preponderant majority of the usual Communists and 
laborators. However, it now also comprised such anti-Communist figures as Zoltan T 
and Béla Kovacs, former members of the Smallholders’ party, and “reform Communists 
Gyérgy Lukacs and Antal Babits 
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The final attempt to remodel from within the leadership of the Hungarian 
Workers’ party and bring it somewhat into line with the momentous changes 
in the country at a vital moment when other political parties were being reborn 
and the Soviet troops seemed to be leaving, in other words, when the revolution 
appeared to have won on all fronts, was essayed on October 28. With the party 

zan, Szabad Nép, unambiguously declaring for the first time that it did “not 
agree with those who summarily dismiss the events of the past few days as a 
counterrevolutionary Fascist attempt at a coup d’état” and that “a great demo- 
‘atic movement has developed in our counry,” 2? one last desperate effort was 
made in the Central Committee to safeguard whatever was left of the party 
and secure at least its partial survival in the rapidly emerging new political land- 
scape. As a drastic last resort the Central Commitee transferred its mandate to 
lead the party, received from the Third Party Congress of 1954, to a six-member 

rty emergency committee or Presidium. 

The new Presidium’s mandate was to be valid until the Fourth Party Con- 
ress which, the Central Committee decided, “should be convened within the 
shortest possible time.” In its work the emergency committee was to rely on the 
Central Committee and the Politburo. More important than its formal powers, 
however, was the new body’s personnel. To its presidency was appointed Janos 
Kadar; its five other members included Antal Apro, Karoly Kiss, Ferenc Miin- 
nich, Imre Nagy and Zoltan Szanté, a wholly unexpected (in view of the party’s 
truly difficult position) blend, in equal proportions, of Nagy-ists and men iden- 

fiable as Stalinists.2? This surprising outcome, a clear setback for the proponents 
f a revised party line, was convincing proof that even that late in the day the 
cow faction could still muster formidable strength within the apparatus, one 
ich stubbornly resisted any decisive break with past malpractices and refused 

» shunted aside, no matter what violent turmoils had in the meantime trans- 

med the entire configuration of the society once ruled by it. 

While bitter internal strife continued to paralyze for all practical purposes 

leading organs of the party, both the country and the Government were 

vidly progressing away from the line of orthodox communism. Resurgence of 
pre-1948 democratic parties, widespread elmination of former Communists 
m many aspects of public life,** even officially countenanced remarks that 
future social system of Hungary should. be decided by free elections,” ** 


Nép editorial, October 28, 1956. Kadar later charged, Vsevengerskaya konferent 
19, that, when the Central Committee of the party vetoed on October 26 to end iu 
tatement of that kind, a fraktion of Nagy’s supporters secretly conspired, in defiance of the 
Central Committee’s order, to have such an announcement published in the October 28 
e of Szabad Nép. According to Kadar, “that famous editorial. . . , ome may say, morally 
most completely disorganized the defense of the people’s Republic. This article did not 
lect the position of the Central Committee.” 
16:35 hrs., see The Revolt in Hungary 
3] 


) Octob 


er 29, 1956, a Szabad Nép editorial complained that “in most places Communists 
who were popular, who sided with the people . . . and who acted with independence were 
lected to posts in these new organs. ... Of course, it is not proper that in some places 
people have rejected all Communists and have made comments about them indis 
riminately.” 

Free Gyér, October 28, 16:15 hrs., The Revolt in Hungary, p. 32. 
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along with ever-increasing insistence by Nagy himself that “the government re- 
jects the view that sees the present formidable popular movement as a counter- 





revolution,” *° marked Hungary’s new path. This liberalizing trend culminated, 
on October 30, in the outright abolition, ostensibly with “the complete agree- 
ment of the Presidium of the Hungarian Workers’ Party,” of the one-party sys- 
tem and in the adoption of a resolution to return to “a system of government 
based on the democratic co-operation of the coalition parties as they existed in 
1945.” 26 With that decision the party’s eight years of political monopoly offi- 
cially came to an ignominious end. 

As reconstituted under Nagy’s Premiership the Council of Ministers now 
comprised in addition a select inner Cabinet composed of Ministers of State,’ 
the true ruling core of the Government; it included two “national Communists” 
(Kadar and Losonczy), two members of the Smallholder party (Zoltan. Tildy 
and Béla Kovacs) and a representative of the National Peasant party (Ferenc 
Erdei), with some vacant seats reserved for delegates to be nominated by the 
Social Democratic party. One of the first moves of the newly formed Govern- 
ment was to call for a national rebirth of former political parties destroyed or 
distorted beyond recognition by eleven years of Communist rule.*® 

To this undertaking Minister of State Janos Kadar seemed to give his full 
and whole-hearted support, apparently of his own volition. “I want you to 
know,” said he in his first broadcast to the Hungarian nation in the dual capa- 
city of both member of the Government and head of the party, “that all the 
resolutions passed today by the Council of Ministers have been fully approved 
by the Presidium of the Hungarian Workers’ Party and I want to add that I 
fully approve of all that was said by the speakers before me — Imre Nagy, Zoltan 
Tildy and Ferenc Erdei. . . .” *® Then, addressing himself specifically to his own 
party comrades, he appealed: 

I speak to Communists, those Communists who were prompted by the progressive 
of mankind and Socialism to join the Party. ... Comrades . . . owing to the leadership of t! 
past years our Party has been cast under a grave shadow. We must rid our Party of this burder 


of all the accusations hurled at it. This must be done with a clear conscience, with 
straight-forward resolution. The ranks of the Party will thin out, but I do not fear that p 
honest and well-meaning Communists will be disloyal to their ideals. Those who joined us for 
selfish personal reasons, for a career or other motives will be the ones to leave. But, having 
rid of this ballast and the burden of past crimes by certain persons in our leadership, we 
fight, even if to some extent from scratch, under more favourable and clearer conditions for tl 


benefit of our ideas, our people, our compatriots and country.” 


That very evening Radio Budapest carried a brief, but significant, com- 
muniqué to the effect that “Janos Kadar, Chairman of the Presidium of the 


** Speech by Imre Nagy, Radio Budapest, October 28, 18:00 hrs., in Lasky, op. cit., p. 115 
* Speech by Imre Nagy, Radio Budapest, October 30, 13:28 hrs., The Revolt in Hungary, p. 42 
* Apparently the ministers holding definite individual posts in the October 27 Cabinet were 
cashiered until November 3, 1956, and nominally continued to keep their portfolios. H 
ver, effective control of the Government was transferred to Imre Nagy and five Min 
of State, who thus constituted a sort of a “war Cabinet.” 
*See the addresses by Zoltan Tildy and Ferenc Erdei over Radio Budapest, October 30, 1956, 
The Revolt in Hungary, pp. 42-43. 
* Ibid. p. 43. 


” Ibid.; also in Lasky, op. cit., p. 140. 
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Hungarian Workers’ Party, declares that the reorganization of the Party has 
begun. In spirit, program, organizational structure and personnel, the rejuvenated 
Party will bring about a complete break with the mistakes of the past. Only 
persons who bear no responsibility for the crimes of the past can become Party 


” 


members. . . .” *? Then, suddenly, after twenty-four hours of silence from party 
headquarters, while the uneasy capital stirred with conflicting, but persistent, 
rumors of Soviet troop withdrawals and fresh arrivals, without giving any advance 
warning Kadar went on the air again, this time to proclaim that “in these mo- 
mentous hours the Communists who fought against the despotism of Rakosi have 
lecided, in accordance with the wish of many true patriots and socialists, to 
form a new party.” ** The newborn Communist party’s name was to be the 
Hungarian Socialist Workers’ party. 


II 


As yet not all of the circumstances surrounding the formation of the Hun- 
rarian Socialist Workers’ party are known and the true picture continues to be 
ybscured to some extent by the mass of contradictory claims, expedient apologiae 
nd outright falsifications that the controversial subject has aroused. In spite 
f this, however, through careful examination of the available material it is still 
sossible to reconstruct the main outlines of this major incident of the Revolution 
with a considerable degree of exactitude. 

It becomes apparent at first glance that the raison d’étre behind the crea- 
tion of a new Communist party in Hungary was the two-fold desire on the part 
f the pro-Nagy faction within the Politburo of the Hungarian Workers’ party 

divest itself completely of the stigma attached to the former organization and, 
t the same time, to disembarrass itself once and for all from the stubborn mi- 

rity of fanatical Stalinists impregnably entrenched in the old machine and 
refusing to make any significant concessions to the new trends. These intentions 
f the “New Course” Communists are vividly brought out in all of Kadar’s pro- 
nouncements made at the time, in which Rakosi-ism and the criminal errors 
f the past are denounced again and again as the major cause of all the country’s 
woes*® and the tendency to continue adhering to earlier malpractices is repeatedly 
ttacked as the chief threat to the new and better order. 

This preoccupation with past mistakes and awareness of the necessity of 
livorcing in toto the program of the newborn party from the discredited policies 


| its predecessor clearly underlies Kadar’s resolute characterization of the type 


r text, see L. Varga (ed.), A Magyar Forradalom és Szabadsdgharc: A Hazai Rdadidddasol 
Tiikrében, 1956 oktéber 23—november 9 [The Hungarian Revolt and Fight for Freedom 
As Reflected in Domestic Radio Broadcasts, October 23-November 9, 1956] (New York: 
Free Europe Press, n.d.), Vol. VIII, Nos. 10-11, p. 182 
1., pp. 277-78. 

nti-Rakosi tone of Kadar’s November 1 announcement is particularly harsh: “The new 
Party will break away from the crimes for once and for all. It will defend the honor and 
ndependence of our country against anyone. The Party counts on the support of every 
honest worker who declares himself in favor of the socialist objectives of the working class 
We expect everybody to join who, in the past, was deterred from service to socialism | 
the anti-national policy and criminal deeds of Rakosi and his follower.” Ibid., and in Lasky, 
»p. cit., pp. 179-80. 
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of communism he claimed to represent as “the new type which emerged from 
the Revolution and which does not want to have anything in common with the 
Communism of the Rakosi-HegediisGerd group,” a communism which “is 
Hungarian,” “a sort of ‘third line,’ with no connection to Titoism or to Gomulka’s 
Communism.” In other words, according to Kadar, it was to be “Marxism- 
Leninism applied to the particular requirements of our country, to our difficulties 
and to our national problems. It is not inspired either by the U.S.S.R. nor by 
other types of Communism, and I repeat that it is Hungarian National Com- 
munism.” ** 

The new party’s seven-men preparatory committee was convincing proof 
of its revised orientation. Composed exclusively of anti-Rakosi-ites (Ferenc 
Donath, Janos Kadar, Sandor Kopacsi, Géza Losonczy, Gyorgy Lukacs, Imre 
Nagy and Zoltan Szantd),*> it was empowered to start organizing the party, 
provisionally supervise its operations and convene as soon as possible a national 
constituent conference.** 

However, in view of the advance stage of decomposition of communism in 
Hungary, the almost total eclipse of Communists of all political shades from 
every aspect of public activity®*’ and the nearly unanimous opposition in the na- 
tion to everything connected with the “people’s democratic regime,” the newly 
organized Communist party quite obviously could not hope to achieve success 
merely on the strength of its mew name and personnel or because its formal 
program anathematized the so-called “Muscovites” and promised that the current 
leadership would “have nothing in common with these people.” ** Something 
much more positive was required in the way of a political platform. 

In desperation Kadar resorted to a whole variety of techniques in order to 
remedy this fatal defect in the almost still-born Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
party. Insisting that his “third line” originated from the revolution, Kadar then 
asserted, in a politically truly daring — although factually only correct — state- 
ment, that “numerous Communists fought at the side of students, workers and 
the people.” ** In pursuit of this bold attempt further to identify his nascent 
ward and its aspirations with the Weltanschauung of October, Kadar sought to 
appeal to, and, if possible, attract into the empty ranks of the Hungarian Socialist 


ale 
d’Ltalia, November 2, 1956. English translation in Lasky, op. cit., pp. 177-78. W1 
Kadar’s answers in this interview represent the most outspoken, and coherent, declarat 
of his political views in support of the October events, similar ideas may also be gleaned, 
in less organized form, from his other pronouncements during this period, thus corroborat- 
ing the main points of the Italian journalist’s report. 

* After the revolution’s suppression Kopacsi and Donath were sentenced to prison terms, Losor 
did not survive incarceration for the second time and died prior to the trial, Nagy was ex- 
ecuted, Lukacs who had been deported with Nagy to Rumania was allowed to returr 
Hungary and disgrace, Szant6 was apparently detained, but never tried. Only Kadar re- 
mained. 


* Kadar’s statement in interview with Bruno Tedeschi on November 1, published in Il Giornal 


* Varga, op. cit., pp. 277-78. 

* See the report by John MacCormac, New York Times, November 1, 1956, p. 26: “. . . every 
is certain it is not the Communists who rule. The Communist party itself appears to be 
a state of terror. . . . Two prominent Communists who were asked in Parliament whether 
there was still a Communist party in Hungary said that it had virtually ceased to exis 

™ Kadar’s interview with Tedeschi, op. cit. 

* Ibid., also in Lasky, op. cit., p. 177. 
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Workers’ party, the disillusioned and politically uncommitted mass of former 
party members who had taken an active part in the anti-regime outbreak. He 
even went so far, in the process, as to credit the few individuals who then con- 
stituted the new party’s active personnel, along with the great bulk of ex-Com- 
munists who had not yet joined the new organization and whom he hopefully 
viewed as a large reservoir of potential members, with having originally sparked 
the uprising. Indeed, in the very speech of November 1 announcing the creation 
of the new party, its chosen head, Janos Kadar himself, prominently advertised, 
with every indication of approval, the fact that “Hungarian Communist writers, 
ournalists, university students, the youth of the Petofi Circle, thousands and 
thousands of workers and peasants, and veteran fighters who had been im- 
prisoned on false charges, fought in the front line against Rakosi-ite despotism 
and political hooliganism,” and emphasized that “the ideological and organiza- 
mal leaders who prepared this uprising were recruited from among our 
ranks.” 4° 
In addition to this attempt to make common ideological cause with the 
popular anti-Rakosi forces in Hungarian social and political life, the mew leader- 
hip boldly embraced a series of other propositions clearly designed to buttress 
to some extent the party’s very precarious position. Thus, ostensibly abandon- 
ing all former reservations, Kadar barred the idea of one-party dictatorship and 
endorsed the notion of a political opposition, remarking that “this opposition will 
e heard because it will have the national interests of Hungary at heart and not 
se of international Communism.” *' In the same breath he expressed readi- 
; to accept Western aid if it were offered on the grounds that Hungary was 
“in a state of economic breakdown.” *? Finally, in a seemingly sincere move, he 
ypealed for a genuine united front with other revolutionary groups. “We 
turn to the newly formed democratic parties,” he declared, “and first of all to 
the other workers’ party, the Social Democratic Party, with a request to over- 
yme the danger of a menacing counter-revolution and intervention from abroad 
»y consolidating the Government.” * 


On the other hand, despite all these official concessions and formal protesta- 


tions of good faith, there are many indications that even then Kadar was already 
nursing serious second-thoughts concerning the course of events in Hungary. It is 


vadcast by Radio Free Kossuth, November 1, 21:00 hrs., The Revolt in Hungary, pp. 64-65 
lar’s statement in interview with Tedeschi, op. cit 
lbid.; also in Lasky, op. cit., p. 178 
Kadar’s speech of November 1, in Varga, op. cit., pp. 277-78. The decision to allow a multi- 
party system in Hungary and Kadar’s acquiescence to this step was energetically opposed 
Radio Free Rajk which seemed to be the spokesman for a group of orthodox national 
Communists equally opposed to Rakosi-ism, Nagy-ism, the October changes and the Soviets 
Thus, on November 1, 08:10 hrs., it broadcast the statement that “our [Communist] Party 
as forced to make the gravest concessions. It was compelled to consent to the reorganiza 
yn of the bourgeois parties. Nevertheless it will never give up its aims and programs 
Despite his earlier declaration Kadar was later outspokenly to insist that “all the bourgeois 
parties organized between October 23 and November 4, including the counter-revolutionary 
parties, all these taken together did not represent as great a danger to the dictatorship of 
he proletariat as the Social Democratic party. For, if one succeeds in splitting the working 
iss, then it means the end of the people’s rule in Hungary,” Vsevengerskaya konferentsiya, 
44. 
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probable that Kadar himself only acceded to the creation of the new party 
reluctantly, under pressure from the more radical “New Course” wing within 
the Politburo of the old Hungarian Workers’ party. Indeed, he was later to 
aver that, 

for example, with regard to the question concerning the liquidation of the Hungarian Workers 
Party we [the members of the Politburo] argued for about one and a half days. When such : 
suggestion was made — there are four of us here now who were present then in the capacity of 
members of the leadership — all four of us came out against it... . Needless to say, all forms 
of pressure from the outside were put into operation. Comrade Gyérgy Lukacs, for example, 
hurried us every five minutes, saying that in some institute some individuals had already con 


vened who were only waiting for our telephone call and that if we did not reach a decision on the 
creation of a new Communist party then they would create another Communist party without 


us! ... One and a half days the argument raged before we finally bowed to this decision.“ 


Doubtless much of the above can immediately be dismissed as expedient 
apologetics and ex post facto rationalization, but in the main Kadar’s exposé 
seems to contain a good deal of truth in it. That he was entertaining considera- 
ble doubts regarding the latest developments within the country may also be 
gathered from other bits of evidence liberally scattered throughout the various 
statements and declarations made by him during those crucial days. How else 
could one explain his otherwise unaccountable cry of distress, at a time when 
the revolution seemed to have triumphed in the capital and general calm was 
rapidly being restored everywhere, to the effect that “the uprising of the people 
has come to a crossroads” and that “either the Hungarian democratic parties will 
have enough strength to stabilize our achievements or we must face an open 
counter-revolution.” #®° Uncertainty as to the path to follow also permeated his 
pledge that the new Government would not take any action against those Com- 
munists who were in the forefront in the days of the Rakosi regime and who 
fought at the side of the Soviet troops and the AVH.*® Mental reservations 
regarding his next step were probably, too, the motivating factor behind Kadar’s 
professed ignorance as to which members of the Government had conferred with 
Mikoyan and Suslov, who were then in Budapest, and his failure to admit that 
he had done so, when it later transpired that he had in effect conducted exten- 
sive confidential conversations with the Kremlin’s two representatives on the 
very day that he was questioned on the subject.*’ 

Besides all the aforementioned considerations, there is one final and impor- 
tant aspect of Kadar’s behavior during the period in question which convincingly 
bespeaks in favor of the thesis that by November 1 he was already contemplat- 
ing the possibility of deserting the new regime; namely, his otherwise inexplicable 


“ Ibid., p. 22. 

“ See Lasky, op. cit., p. 179; Varga, op. cit. p. 277. 

“In a statement in his interview with Bruno Tedeschi, loc. cit., Kadar declared that “our govern 
ment will take no action against them.” Reporting Kadar’s conference with a 19-member 
delegation of the Central Workers’ Council, Népszabadsag, November 15, 1956, wrote that 
“Comrade Kadar, on the basis of his own prison experiences, related that he knew severa 
members of the AVH personally. In spite of this, he counselled the need for moderatior 


in that respect. .. . 


a7 


See the story in Igazség, November 1, 1956, and Kadar’s interview with Bruno Tedeschi, lox 
Also, Magyar Honvéd, November 2, 1956. 
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failure formally to dissolve the Hungarian Workers’ party — despite his sub- 
sequent allegations to the contrary. Rather, it would seem that the pro-Nagy 
elements in the old Politburo (apparently centering around Nagy, Losonczy, 
Lukacs, Szant6 and Donath, all partisans of the “New Course’’),** insistently 
pressed for a complete disengagement from the old apparatus and unequivocally 
demanded the creation of a reformed Communist party which would have 
nothing to connect it with the disgraced policies and attitudes of the past.*® For 
just a brief moment, they succeeded in convincing an uncertain and vacillating 
Kadar into joining them and announcing to the expectant nation the birth of 
the new organization.®*® Apparently, however, the anti-Rakosi-ites were unable 
to prevail upon him to preside over a de jure liquidation of the old political 
machine. As a result, two equally ephemeral party leaderships, both lacking 
substantial following or organized influence, existed briefly side by side, the 
preparatory committee of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ party representing, 
n actuality, an independent splinter group which had seceded from the dis- 
integrating Politburo of the Hungarian Workers’ party. 

Thus, while the new party’s ruling organ united the pro-revolution elements 
from the leadership of the old party, the remnants of the former Politburo, 
although it had long before this become completely ineffectual as a decision- 


making body, continued to embrace, at least in name, the rro-Stalinist Com- 
munists inherited from the Rakosi era.*? As originally envisaged, therefore, the 
Hungarian Socialist Workers’ party was not, could not be and, indeed, explicitly 


; 


lesired not to be in any way heir and successor to the Hungarian Workers’ party, 


la 


(current Communist contentions to the contrary notwithstanding),®? except 
hat its leadership did hope to enroll in the former’s ranks some of the latter’s 
ex-members, with the alleged proviso that only those individuals who were not 
associated with the crimes of the preceding system would be eligible to join 
the new organization.** 


> Viktor Woroszylski’s report in Nowa Kultura, December 2, 1956, on an interview with 
Gyorgy Lukacs on October 31, 1956. 
his speech of November 1, Kadar went along with the anti-Rakosi aspect of this group, de- 
claring that “the Party invites into its ranks every Hungarian worker who adopts these 
principles and who is not responsible for the criminal policy and mistakes of the Rakosi 
clique.” 
report by Viktor Woroszylski, Nowa Kultura, December 2, 1956, revealingly discloses 
Kadar’s ambiguous position in the following passage: “ ‘. . . The Communists are also re- 
rganizing, Margit says. ‘A new party must be established, with a new name and a new 
leadership. That is the thing Nagy, Losonczy, Lukacs strive to achieve. ...’ ‘And Kadar?’ 
Margit grimaces.” 


‘he final split resulted because of an inability to reconcile opposing viewpoints within the old 
Politburo. Thus, Woroszylski, loc. cit., reports Lukacs as saying: “. . . in the present leader- 
ship of the Party, a bitter struggle is raging between two tendencies. One aims to pursue 
a slightly more moderate line, but actually it is the same old line. The other is revolutionary, 
desiring to break completely with the Stalinist traditions of the Hungarian Workers’ Party, 
wanting to create a completely new Marxist party.” 
the Report of Gyérgy Marosan to the National Conference of the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party, June 27-29, 1957, and the Conference’s Resolution, A Magyar Szocialista 

Munkdspdre Orszagos Ertekezletének Jegyzokoényve. 1957. Jiuinius 27-29 (Protocols of the 

National Conference of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party, June 27-29, 1957) (Buda- 

pest, 1957). 


e Kadar’s speech of November 1, 1956, in Lasky, op. cit., p. 179. 
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A psychological error of the first order,®* this baffling failure to dissolve 
officially the old party (all but dead except in name in any case), a step which 
would have constituted a major blow at the very bases of the Stalinist order and 
whose consummation, by Kadar’s own admission, was eagerly sought by the party’s 
Nagy-ist caucus of which he was, ostensibly, the leader, can only be attributed 
to Kadar personally. In the face of the still predominantly Rakosi-ite Politburo’s 
almost certain refusal to pronounce its own death-warrant, Kadar was the only 
person vested with the statutory powers to dismiss it constitutionally. From an 
act of such magnitude, however, heralding an irremediable break with all funda- 
mentals of Communist orthodoxy, Kadar apparently shrank in dismay. 

From all this the conclusion is inescapable, therefore, that, while still nomi- 
nally co-operating with the Nagy regime on November 1, Kadar was already 
going through a critical reappraisal of his attitude vis-a-vis the revolution. While 
the final outcome of his agonized calculations was still in doubt on that date, 
his sincere collaboration with the “New Course” was already dangerously im- 
paired and had become, if not, as yet, downright treasonable, at most half- 
hearted and hedged in with cautious reservations. Although all the reasons 
which first prompted Kadar to question and re-examine, and ultimately to revise, 
his relationship with Nagy’s policies will probably never be known, most of 
them may be surmised with a considerable degree of confidence. 

The threatening, and clearly impending, extinction of Communists from 
every important aspect of Hungary’s public life, a development which had al- 
ready reached major proportions, was probably one of the reasons which moti- 
vated Kadar’s decision to execute a political volte-face. The fear that commu- 
nism as an effective social force was at an end in the country and that all former 
Communists, eventually including himself,®°> would ultimately be eliminated 
from all posts of official responsibility if the then curent trend were permitted to 
continue unhindered must have preyed upon his mind.** This would help ex- 
plain his apparent refusal to undertake the abolition of the Hungarian Workers’ 
party, a measure which would have been a major first step in the direction of 
interring Soviet communism as the official state doctrine of Hungary. Nor could 


such a loss ever be compensated for, in terms of power and prestige, even by a 


* This oversight enabled Marosan subsequently to claim that, in effect, the Hungarian Workers 
party had been in those days a viable and operative organization which was stabbed in the 
back by Nagy’s faction and its decision to circumvent the old party’s machinery by cre 
ing another one to undermine it and sow confusion among the Communists. See his state 
ment to the effect that “we can only condemn as absolutely incorrect and noxious, both 
from the point of view of principle and of politics, decisions which, ignoring the existence 
the Hungarian Workers’ Party created independenly of it a Hungarian Socialist Workers 
Party as some kind of a completely new party,” Vsevengerskaya konferentsiya, p. 68, and 
in Conference’s Resolution, ibid., p. 100. 

® See, for example, the Appeal from the Revolutionary University Students’ Committee, Oct 
31, 22:40 hrs., The Revolt in Hungary, p. 56: “We regard the present political leadership 
temporary. We support Imre Nagy to the extent to which he and his government meet our 
demands. To this end, we shall make use of any means to rid him of Stalinist influence 

* Among ex-Communists there was, too, a widespread fear of a “White terror” should the revo 
tion develop further. According to J. MacCormac, New York Times, November 1, 1956, p 
26: “Two prominent Communists who were asked . . . did not try to conceal their fear for 
the future. The two said not only the Communists but the entire Government of Premier 

Imre Nagy feared that the revolution might turn into another anti-Communist terror 
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leading position in the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ party in view of the es- 
sentially subordinate role envisaged by that party’s founders for their brain- 
child.** In short, fear that, given a free Hungary, he would end up on the 
scrap-heap of history, played a leading part in bringing about Kadar’s apostasy. 
Perhaps even more important towards an understanding of Kadar’s behavior 

is another political factor. Indeed, it should be noted that at no time prior to his 
defection from the Nagy Government had Kadar intimated in any way whatso- 
ever that he would be in favor of a drastic reappraisal of Hungary’s international 
obligations. Although he did subscribe on various occasions to the idea of a 
negotiated adjustment and revision of Hungary’s relations with the Soviet bloc, 
he never seems to have given public approval during this period to any proposals 
f a fundamental alteration of Soviet-Hungarian ties.°* However, on October 
31, under pressure from the streets, Nagy endorsed the popular demand for 
Hungary’s withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact and for the unconditional evacua- 
tion of Soviet troops stationed in accordance with that treaty’s provisions on 
Hungarian soil. Then, in his broadcast of November 1, Nagy reiterated these 
views and added to them a proclamation of Hungary’s neutrality. It is signifi- 
cant that on that same day, in announcing the creation of the Hungarian Social- 
st Workers’ party, Kadar omitted all reference to the Government’s foreign 
policies. Instead, he chose —a portentous choice in view of his subsequent 
actions — to dwell on dire warnings of a pressing danger of counter-revolution, 

minously cautioning his audience that 
e blood of Hungarian youth, soldiers, workers and peasants was not shed to replace Rakosi-ite 


spotism with the reign of counter-revolution. We did not fight in order that mines and 


tories be snatched from the hands of the working-class, or that the land be taken from the 

ids of the peasantry. The uprising either secures for our people the basic achievements of 
racy —the right of assembly and of organizing, personal freedom and safety, the rule of 
reedom of the press, and humanitarianism — or we sink back into the slavery of the old 

lal world and thus into foreign slavery. 

A grave and alarming danger exists that foreign armed intervention may reduce our country 

tragic fate of Korea. Our anxiety for the future of our country leads us to do our utmost 


ert this grave danger. We must eliminate the nests of counter-revolution and reaction.” 


As Kadar aptly put it the revolution had indeed “come to a crossroads,” 
and so, too, had he himself. But, while the nation, oblivious of consequences, 
werwhelmingly chose the path of further liberalization, Kadar, either sincerely 
n terror of some imagined specter of counter-revolution, or under the influence 
f Mikoyan and Suslov with whom he had lengthy conversations throughout 
November 1, or through sheer expedient choice of that side which he considered 


j 
1 


rding to Woroszylski, loc. cit., Lukacs told him that “the New Party will not be able to 
expect rapid success— Communism in Hungary has been totally disgraced. Collected 
round the Party will probably be small groups of progressive intellectuals, writers and a fev 
sung people. The working class will prefer to follow the Social Democrats. In free elec- 
yns the Communists will obtain five per cent of the vote, ten per cent at the most. It is 
possible that they won’t be in the Government, that they will go into opposition. But the 
arty will continue to exist; it will save the idea; it will be an intellectual center, and after 
me years or some decades from now, who knows... .” 
Bondy, “Epilogue,” in Lasky, op. cit., p. 294: “At that moment, Kadar was thus rejecting 
y those demands that concerned Hungary’s relations with the outside world at the inter 
national level, i.e., the country’s neutrality and the withdrawal of Soviet troops. 
ext, see Varga, op. cit., pp. 277-78. 
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more likely to emerge victorious from the struggle discernibly shaping up between 
Nagy’s regime and the Soviet troops which, according to persistent rumors, were 
by then pouring into the country, abruptly turned his back on his countrymen 
and chose the other fork of the road. 


Il 


Once on the verge of a decision, or having already reached one in priva 
Kadar moved rapidly, but with circumspection. Although he was later to an- 
nounce (on November 4) that he had ruptured all relations with the Nagy Gov- 
ernment as early as November 1,®° he seems not to have cainiaiaiilidlaad this in- 
formation to anyone at the time. On the contrary, it has been — that he 


was present at negotiations with representatives of the Revolutionary Councils 
on November 2 and supposedly seen, too, in the Parliament building on that 


day where he held a telephone conversation in Russian with an unknown party. 
Moreover, on November 3, when the Hungarian Cabinet was completely re- 
organized after the resignation of most of its ministers and became for the first 


” Janos Kadar in Szabad Nép, November 6, 1956; Statement by Ferenc Miinnich, November 
over Kadar Coane Radio at Szombathely, in Lasky, op. cit., p. 237 and The Res 
Hungary, p. Pravda, February 10, 1957. According to Gyérgy Paloczi-Horvath, 
Kadar — Ein Porte” Der Monat, TX, No. 102 (March, 1957), 3-10: “On 31 Oct 
1 November Kadar took part in the work of the Revolutionary Government. But on 7 
day evening [November 1] between 8 and 9 P.M. Kadar and Miinnich told their ass 
that they had to go to dinner, and sneaked out of the Parliament building, where 
Government offices were located during the revolution, and went o1 to the So 
Command. Their driver returned with the news that they drove he Soviet I 
there got into a waiting car. The driver had the impression that everything w 
beforehand.” Zinner, op. cit., p. 31 note 22, is in error both concerning the d 
circumstances surrounding the creation of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
writes: “On October 31, coincidentally with the second hurried visit in B 
Mikoyan and Suslov, men like Janos Kadar, Ferenc Miinnich, Kar 
Istvan Késsa and others began furtively to abandon the House of Pa li 
had been holed up. They emerged four days later as the founders of : 
munist Party under the label of Hungarian Workers Socialist Party [sic] 

Carl Gustaf Stréhm, “Ungarn unter dem Kadar-Regime,’ ame ypa, VII, No. 

On November 3, 1956, Radio Free Rajk, 18:30 hrs., The Revolt in Hi ung ry p. 82, 
“it is the duty of the six-member [party] committee headed by Janos Kadar to 
immediately to begin negotiations with the Communist Party bee adership ” Fror 
own subsequent statements, it would seem that on November | he had already « | 
rupture relations with the Nagy regime, but that he was still in Budapest on Novem! 
establishing contacts with the Soviet authorities and in ‘he meantime going through son 
motions of co-operating with the revolutionary Government. In his own words, Vsever 
skaya konferentsiya, p. 23: “The date of the rupture of relations on our part was s No I 
1. On November 1 I broke my ties with the group of Imre Nagy, although on Novem 
2 or 3 they still included my name in some kind of list of members of the Government. 
then they had already long been searching for me and were trying to find out my wh 
abouts. Others— Comrade Miinnich and others—acted in the same manner as | t 
November 2, in part indirectly, we already began negotiations with the Soviet comrades, 

with the leaders of the people’s democratic countries and with other leaders of the 

national workers’ movement, concerning the struggle which it was necessary to begin ag 

the counter-revolution, and also concerning the assistance which would be granted the H 

garian People’s Republic to that effect. Those negotiations began on November 

November 3 everything was already decided, and, in order not to lose a minute of tin 

November 4 the offensive began, for every day of delay was costing the life 

yutstanding Communists and loyal Hungarian patriots.” See also Thon 

pest — Année Zéro,” Le Monde, December 7, 1956, p. 3: “Janos Kad 

ticipation at the cabinet meetings shows that the future 

Worker-Peasant Guvctateant * had not —as he has since 

as early as November Ist. The truth is that he 


vic 
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time since the take-over a predominantly non-Communist body,*®* Kadar was in- 
cluded on its official list as a state minister and one of the three Communists 
retained in the renovated Council of Ministers.°* By then, however, it is cer- 
tain that Kadar was no longer in the capital, but at Szolnok, seat of the Soviet 
High Command. He was to return to Budapest only on November 7 when he 
appeared in the wake of the Russian tanks as the Premier of the Hungarian 
Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government formed just three days earlier under 
the protective auspices of the Red Army. 

When Kadar fled from Budapest to the Russian lines, apparently in the 
company of old Stalinist Ferenc Miinnich, he left behind him the entire appara- 
tus and membership of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ party, embryonic though 
both may have been. As a matter of fact, when he was already in self-exile in 
Szolnok, the new party’s official organ, Népszabadsdg, perhaps precisely because 
of the absence of his restraining hand, for the first time came out unequivocally 
in defense of the main “Octobrist” principles. Resolutedly abandoning its former 
caution, the paper finally gave, in a leading editorial of its November 3 issue, 
a realistic estimate of the party’s current position and immediate prospects and 
defined wtih some precision its stand regarding the major problems confronting 
the Nagy Government, questions which Kadar had seemingly either avoided 
committing himself on or tacitly opposed. In an abrupt departure from the 
tone previously set for it by Kadar in his capacity of head of the party and, 
therefore, of the latter’s official organ, the Party press now openly declared: 

. the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party has been formed under difficult circumstances. The 
rity of the former Party organs has been disbanded . . . the situation is difficult. If we want 
) reorganize our resources, we must take a more energetic stand against the criminal leadership 
f the Hungarian Workers’ Party. We must not and we will not admit to membership people 
who were directly responsible for devising and directing the policy which led to catastrophe . . . 
we will not become a party of a million members, we shall work more modestly than before 
We take a most resolute stand against every attempt to restore in Hungary the rule of landowners, 
pitalists and mining tycoons, and we take a most resolute stand for the maintenance of every 
ment which proved correct and useful for the community. ... We approve of the Imre 


leclaration advocating the neutrality of our country and the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
the country’s entire territory.” 


As far as the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ party’s future was concerned, 


the editorial proposed that “the new Party must be built from below in the 
factories, villages, offices and universities, rather than from above as was done 
under the old system” and advocated that “Comrades who during the last ten 


years had proved that they could think for themselves, could feel with the 


*The new Cabinet was composed of 3 Communists, 3 Smallholders, 3 Social Democrats, 2 Petof 
Peasants [formerly the National Peasant Party] and one Independent. At the same time Imre 
Nagy, as President of the Council, accepted the resignation of and relieved from their px 
ill the Communist Ministers who constituted the October 27 Cabinet (20 men, including 
such figures as Apré, Miinnich, Erdei, Lukacs, Babits, etc.). 

Besides Kadar, only Imre Nagy and Géza Losonczy were left as Communists on the renovated 
Cabinet. For list of Cabinet members, see The Revolt in Hungary, pp. 76, 111-12. 

“See the statement by Ferenc Miinnich, November 4, 1956, 04:05 hrs., The Revolt in Hungary, p 
83. And Kadar’s speech of the same date, 05:00 hrs., ibid., pp. 83-84 

* Sandor Haraszti, Népszabadsdg, November 3, 1956. 

” For excerpts in English, see The Revolt in Hungary, p. 75. 
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people, are the best Communists who should take the organization tasks of 
the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party into their own hands.” * 

Meanwhile, in complete opposition to everything his own newspaper, which 
he had abandoned, was endorsing, Kadar was surrounding himself in Szolnok 
with a motley crew of former Stalinists and “national Communist” renegades. 
However, of them all he alone had ever been closely associated with the Nagy 
regime or invited to take part in the creation of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
party. The others represented remnants of the hard core of the Hungarian 
Workers’ party’s Politburo, had been excluded from Nagy’s later-day Cabinets and 
the reformed Communist party as too tainted with the crimes of the Rakosi era 
and had made their way singly or in small groups to the Russian headquarters. 
Apart from Kadar’s lonely figure there was thus no possibility whatsoever of 
speaking of a Hungarian Socialist Workers’ party organization in exile at Szolnok. 

Indeed, it is significant that when Kadar announced, on November 4, the 
creation of a Hungarian Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government at Szolnok, 
composed exclusively of former members of the Rakosi Government and the 
Hungarian Workers’ party, no mention whatever was made of either the Hun- 
garian Workers’ party or the heretical, Nagy-ist Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
party. On the contrary, when Kadar entered Budapest in the wake of the 
Russian armies one of his first victims was precisely the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ party which he had so half-heartedly help to create, led for one day, 
abandoned and whom he now dealt the death-stroke. The entire leadership 
of the party, except Kadar himself, “was arrested, deported or executed... .”® 
As a result, in everything but name the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ party was 
now as dead as the Hungarian Workers’ party. All that was left of it was the 
name which Kadar was soon to pirate, Kadar himself who had deserted it and 
tacitly repudiated everything it stood for, and the name of the extinct party’s 
now silent paper, Népszabadsdg, which later Kadar was also unilaterally to 
appropriate. 

The new regime’s decision to borrow the now defunct party’s name was, 
of course, deliberate and was, in effect, part and parcel of a conscious policy 
adopted during the early months following the revolution’s suppression by Kadar 
and his associates and allies. The calculated motivation behind this masquerade 
obviously was the desire to present the Hungarian Revolutionary Worker-Peasant 
Government as a middle-of-the-road regime, equally opposed to the extremes of 
left and right, but essentially sympathetic to the moderate views of both wings, 
in particular, supposedly, to those demands of the revolution which the new 
Government, faced with wide-spread popular resistance, judiciously chose, at 
least for a while, to acknowledge as “justified.” This expedient line is immedi- 
ately evident from the various techniques resorted to by the Szolnok group. 

The choice of Kadar to head the new regime is itself symbolic. His im- 
prisonment and torture by Rakosi’s clique stamped him as an anti-Stalinist and 
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" See Varga, op. cit., p. 335. 
® Gyorgy Paloczi-Horvath, loc. cit. 
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“national Communist” martyr.®*® His temporary participation in the politics of the 
October Revolution helped make him somewhat palatable to the Hungarian 
nation as a man who had apparently sympathized to a considerable degree with 
the aspirations of the uprising. On the other hand, his voluntary defection to 
the Soviet lines and his known record as a convinced Communist who, while 
making some practical concessions to the revolution, had at no time overtly in- 
dulged in any major doctrinal revisionism (such as denouncing “proletarian in- 
ternationalism,” endorsing a policy of neutrality for Hungary, etc.), made him 
acceptable to the Russians. 

The official line propagated by Kadar’s Government in the first days of its 
existence was just as ambivalent. His original announcement of the creation of 
the Hungarian Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government adopted a tone 
equally critical of the excesses of both left and right. He acknowledged that 
“the Rakosi-Gerd clique committeed many grave mistakes and gravely violated 
legality” and that “all this rightly made workers discontent.” * At the same 
time, he declared that “we must put an end to the excesses of the counter- 
revolutionary elements.” ™ 

Finally, the fifteen comprehensive propositions which Kadar announced on 
November 4 as his Government’s basic program pursued the same conciliatory 
end, at least in appearance.”? They called for an end to the fighting, promised 
that there would not be, “under any pretext . . . persecution of workers for hav- 
ng taken part in the recent events,” and foresaw “the establishment of close 
fraternal relations with every socialist country on the basis of complete equality 
and non-interference” (the same principle was to govern, too, their mutual eco- 
nomic relations and assistance agreements). Moreover, the new regime bound 
itself to maintain “peaceful co-operation with every nation, irrespective of its 


= 
social 


the | 


living standard in the country, particularly that of the working class, and to 


order and form of government,” to raise, immediately and substantially, 
that end to modify the Five-Year Plan and alter the methods of economic man- 
ment. It pledged itself to eliminate bureaucracy and develop democracy in 





1 


» interests of the workers, to inaugurate worker management in factories and 
nterprises, develop agricultural production, abolish compulsory deliveries and 
ssist individual farmers, liquidate all illegalities committed in connection with 
collectivization. It even proposed to secure democratic elections in the old or- 
gans of administration and the Revolutionary Councils and undertook to begin 
negotiations with the Soviet Government and with other participants of the War- 
saw Pact on the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary “after the restoration 
f order.” 

The very composition of Kadar’s so-called Cabinet underscored the desire 
blend conflicting interests, to compromise between the vital need to placate 


1 
the 


+ 


revolutionaries and express loyalty to the Soviets on whose arms the new 


line was used constanly. See, for example, the Radio Budapest broadcast of November 4, 
1956, 22:45 hrs., The Revolt in Hungary, pp. 88-89, and Népszabadsag, November 15, 1956 
Broadcast of November 4, 05:00 hrs., The Revolt in Hungary, p. 84. 
L sky, op. cit., pp. 236-37. 
‘For text of the 15-point program, see Lasky, op. cit., p. 237, and The Revolt in Hungary, p. 84 
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Government depended for its very survival and, at the same time, to give an 
impression of political moderation and firmness, “progressiveness” and “ortho- 
doxy” which would be likely to satisfy both the aroused Hungarians and the 
irrate Russians. These considerations seem to have dictated to a great extent 
the choice of personnel (the choice being somewhat limited, of course, by the 
serious lack of qualified and reliable individuals both willing to co-operate and 
capable of satisfying the required political criteria). 

The compromise solution arrived at was to select a narrowly representative 
sample of personalities, similar in most essential respects, yet still exuding a faint 
aura of political heterogeneity. It included: men who, although known as ex- 
Stalinists, had served the former regime in only relatively inconspicuous posts 
(Istvan Kossa); subordinate officials associated in some manner with the period 
of the thaw (Imre Horvath, who became Foreign Minister on July 30, 1956, 
following Rakosi’s downfall); unknowns (Imre Dogei, appointed by Kadar to 
the post of Minister of Agriculture); a few prominent former “Muscovites” 
(Ferenc Miinnich, Antal Apré); and, finally, a few renegade Social Democrats 
turned Communists (Sandor Rénai, Gyérgy Marosan).** Thus, once again the 
Government comprised Communists only, albeit of slightly varying shades.” 

On the other hand, all the members of the new Cabinet (except Imre Dogei) 
were in some way associated with the original liberalizing reforms within the 


party”® and the Government following the events of October 23, most of them 


had participated in the first diluted Council of Ministers of October 27 under 
Nagy’s Presidency and nominally continued to hold posts in that pene until 
almost the last days of the uprising.”* To some extent, therefore, all had some 
valid claim to having in one way or another co-operated and Mss 6 2 with 
the October Revolution in its incipiency, while also not having done so to such 
an extent (except Kadar perhaps) as to make themselves suspect to the Russians. 
And, with the possible exception of Miinnich and Apré, none of the new Cab- 
inet members were of such stature as to render it probable that they would 
have been, in the past, intimate accomplices of the hated Rakosi.7 


* Of the two Gyérgy Marosan had been imprisoned and tortured under the Rakosi regime, but 
Sandor Ronai managed to stay out of difficulties throughout the entire period 

™ The entirely Communist composition of the Government was, theoretically, only 
since at the time the Kadar regime had not, as yet, form slated anew the o 
It seems to have been the result, inter alia, of the Soviet annou ent t 
“all those who took a leading role in the organization of the Soci ; D- n 
holders’ and other political parties shall be put under preliminary arrest st.” The Revo 
Hungary, p. 94. Indeed, on November 14, Kadar was still decla ng that “we w m 
party system and free honest elections. ... We have to take into a that we may 
thoroughly beaten at the elections, but if we take on the elec tion YY sht, we Communist P 
can have the necessary strength again to obtain the confidence of the working masses 
was only much later that Kadar and his associates rejected outright the idea of mult 
Government and free elections both. 

™ See above, pp. 5-6. 

* See the announcement over Radio Free Kossuth, November 3, 1956, 12:30 hrs., The Re 
Hungary, p. 76. 

" This policy has been continued until now. Although some aa ading former Stalinists, Hegediis 
for example, have been allowed to return to Hungary, none of them occupy any leading 
position. Jézsef Révai, the Stalinist intellectual and theoretician, has since lost his position 
on the party’s new Politburo, as have also other extremists, both of the left and of the right 
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In such circumstances an attempt by the Kadar regime to appropriate for 
itself, inter alia, the name of the revolutionary Communist party was almost to 
be expected. Totally dependent on his survival on Soviet arms, Kadar in effect 
stole whatever prestige and legitimacy may have adhered to the title of an 
anti-Soviet, pro-Nagy and pro-October and, what is more important, anti-Rakosi 
party. The deed was done without any fanfare, almost stealthily in fact. Under 
a radio appeal on the night of November 4, in which, significantly, Kadar was 
extolled as “a veteran revolutionary, ill-treated by the Rakosi clique,” ™* un- 
obtrusively appeared the signature of the “Szolnok County branch of the Hun- 
garian Socialist Workers’ Party.” The next day, while the Government re- 
peatedly assured the nation over Radio Budapest that “we do not want to stand 
up for former leaders who were detested by the workers and who in the course 
of the last two weeks [before the revolution] were dismissed” and that “we 
consider right and still recognize the achievements of the uprising,” ™ Radio 
Pécs matter-of-factly broadcast late in the evening the statement that “the Hun- 
garian Socialist Workers’ Party calls on all Party organs .. . to begin Party work 
immediately. . . .” ®° 

Thus illegitimately conceived,** a second Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
party, diametrically opposed in everything but title to its unfortunate namesake, 
was surreptitiously born in the night. For many months following its unpub- 
licized birth it existed only in name*? and it was only in June, 1957, that it was 


to confer upon itself definitively the provisional appellation so unceremoniously 


and expediently stolen from its victim, to adopt a code of statutory rules** and 
elect regular full-staffed organs to replace the self-appointed ad hoc groups which 
had until then made all the decisions. By then the original short-lived Hungarian 
Socialist Workers’ party was all but forgotten, along with the lessons of the rev- 


*Radio Budapest, November 4, 1956, 22:45 hrs., The Revolt in Hungary, pp. 88-89. 
"Radio Budapest, November 5, 1956, 11:20 hrs., ibid., pp. 90-91 
"Radio Pécs, November 5, 1956, 19:50 hrs., ibid., p. 93. On November 6, 1956, Radio Free Rajk, 
17:30 hrs., urged its supporters “to join the pseudo-Communist Party of Janos Kadar im- 
mediately, possibly in leading positions, and do your best to make a truly Communist Party 
of it. However long and hard this task may be, turn it into a Hungarian Communist 
Party. ...” Ibid., p. 97. 
2 Masterpiece of understatement, Kadar later admitted that “the creation of the leading 
Party organ was conducted not quite in accordance with the rules of the Party ( 
Vsevengerskaya konferentsiya, p. 24. 
e efforts were made to resuscitate the party. Thus, on November 8, 1956, Radio Szom- 
bathely, 07:00 hrs., announced that “on Tuesday . . . the provisional Central Committee had 
started on the reorganization of the Party. ... This appeal . . . is a magnificent sign of life 
” The Revolt in Hungary, p. 103. On November 9, 1956, Radio Budapest, 06:00 hrs., 
broadcast that “in the Budapest First District the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party or 
ganization has been formed. Leadership was prevented from falling into the hands of people 
mpromised in the past years. The organization is functioning on the premises of the 
former Hungarian Workers’ Party. . . .” Ibid., p. 107. In actuality, however, as late as 
February 8, 1957, Népszabadsdg was confessing that “it is in some respects more important 
und easier to reconstruct the machinery of the State Police than to reorganize the shattered 
Communist Party on a mass basis.” See also, Népszabadsdg, January 23-24, 1957, and Cor- 
riere della Sera, January 16, 1957: “Not only will Kadar have to do without the co-operatior 
f other parties such as the Smallholders Party, but now he lacks even the co-operation of 
his own party. ... The new Kadar Party has simply not yet come into being.” 
“For text of the mew Statutes, see A Magyar Szocialista Munkdspdrt Orszdgos Ertékezletének 
Jegyzok6nyve. 1957. Junius 27-29. 
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olution, the professed opposition to Rakosi-ism, the proclaimed sympathy for 
the achievements of the uprising, the promises of overdue reform. Ironically, 
yet typically, the second Hungarian Socialist Workers’ party was now extolled 
as sole heir and successor to the ideals of the Hungarian Workers’ party, its 
Statute was openly described as being essentially patterned on that of Rakosi’s 
brain-child, except for a few minor amendments more apparent than real, and its 
policies were all but indistinguishable in substance from those which had pro- 
voked the uprising. 

In short, by June, 1957, the wheel had again come a full turn, in the process 
demonstrating once again the shortness of human memory and giving added 
proof to the inherent validity of Alphonse Karr’s sardonic witticism. Verily, in 
the face of Hungary’s revolution and its tragic aftermath one can only say with 
regard to communism that “plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose.” 
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The Conservative Illusion. By M. Morton AutrBacH. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 359. $6.75.) 


Conservatives are always anachronisms. They are also always necessarily 
inconsistent because they cannot possibly find a theoretical perspective that will 
reconcile their positive ideals with the means necessary to realize them in any 
historical situation. They are also dangerous because their unrealistic ideologies 
inhibit changes necéssary for survival and progress, but offer no sufficient alterna- 
tive. This, in sum, is the indictment ranged by Professor Auerbach against con- 
servatives and their doctrines, past and present. Nor does he see any hope for 
them in the future. 

The work obviously has its polemical elements, yet one cannot deny its 
merits. It is the most thorough attempt at a theoretical analysis of conservatism 
yet to appear, and is far more objective than most treatments of this topic have 
managed to be. Auerbach generously permits the conservative thinkers he treats 
to hang themselves. He merely points out their inconsistencies or their retreats 
into obscurity. His interest is in why conservative ideologies seem always so self- 
defeating, and his conclusion is that their premises are inadequate both psycho- 
logically and sociologically. They can neither explain nor justify the history that 
a conservative can hardly ignore. 

To obtain food for his reflections Auerbach casts a rather broad net. Con- 
servatism is not, he insists, merely a blind worship of the past; it is a doctrine 
that stresses human capacity for affection as the source of all good, decline of it 

the source of all evil, and social harmony as the end of man. He finds that 
Plato was the first conservative, not Burke, although this requires a somewhat 


} 


inconventional view of Plato and he is compelled to qualify the assertion from 
time to time: Indeed, the only unqualifiedly conservative thinker he can identify 
s John of Salisbury, who was hardly one of the more profound men in the 
Western tradition. But such inadequacies and inconsistencies as Dr. Auerbach 
finds in conservatives he discusses flow from the inadequacies of “Conservatism,” 
f course, and not from the fact that these men were not necessarily trying to 
be “Conservatives.” The definition of “Conservatism” used in this book is such 
that applied rigorously it makes of itself a myth, for no important thinkers of 
that ilk exist. But if modified, as the author is diversely compelled to do, it 
applies to practically all important thinkers. At the moment I cannot think 
f anyone who glorified conflict and based his political ideas on hatred. 

The Conservative Illusion is often an informative and thought-provoking 
book. Particularly useful is its rather devastating analysis of the so-called “new 
conservatives.” But such attention gives them an unwarranted importance, 
really. Despite Professor Auerbach’s scholarly effort and dialectical skill this 
book illustrates, in my opinion, the futility of assuming that such terms as con- 
servative, liberal, and progressive are significant theoretical concepts in political 


Ta 


cience. At best they are contingent phenomena in history, relative in meaning 
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and applicability. Professor Auerbach obviously cares little for “Conservatism,” 
but he still takes it far too seriously. 
Wiruam H. Harsoip 


University of Washington 


The Great Arms Race: A Comparison of U.S. and Soviet Power Today. By 
Hanson W. Batpwin. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. Pp. ix, 
116. $2.95.) 


The Great Arms Race was written following the successful launching of 
the first sputnik in order that reason might replace hysteria in the American 
mind. Its great value lay in the period immediately following publication, but 
it still remains a useful handbook of comparative military statistics of the United 
States and the Soviet Union at the time of the writing. New developments 
must be added for an up-to-date perspective. 

The author evaluates the nuclear deterrent strategy of the United States 
in light of the newly acquired capacity of the leaders in the Kremlin to fight 
an unlimited or limited nuclear war, or a non-nuclear war. Subscribing, with 
some reservations, to the “two scorpions in a bottle” thesis, each with the sting 
of death and neither being able to defend itself, Mr. Baldwin suggests that serious 
consideration should be focused on the problem of small-scale aggression, the 
creeping infiltration of communism, the limited war on the unstable flanks of 
Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. As an aid to this consideration he tabulates 
the relative strength of conventional arms, evaluates the over-all strategy, points 
up the strengths and weakness of current military potential, and concludes with 
recommendations to remedy the areas of weakness — not in the military alone 
but in the whole fabric of the body politic. . 

J. KerrH MELvILte 


Brigham Young University 
Communist China and Asia. By A. Doak Barnett. (Published for the Coun- 


cil on Foreign Relations. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. xi, 575. 
$6.95.) 


The purpose underlying Mr. Barnett’s very competent work is implicit in 
the subtitle of his book: “Challenge to American Policy.” From the American 
viewpoint, he sees Communist China as “the principal threat to . . . basic Amer- 


ican aims and interests in Asia.” He summarizes these as: blocking Communist 
expansion, preventing the domination of Asia by any single state, and encourag- 
ing the growth in Asia of democratic, non-Communist Asian states. The first 
thirteen substantive chapters deal largely with evaluations of Chinese Communist 
actions in the fields of domestic and foreign policy that are relevant to American 
policy in Asia. His chapter on “The Policy of Nonrecognition” quite correctly 
emphasizes that the discussion of China policy at that level fails to get “to the 
heart of the problem of deciding what policy the United States should pursue 
toward China,” and that what are involved in “recognition” by the United 


‘ 


States, or “seating” in the UN, “are essentially tactical issues” only. 
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Mr. Barnett finally comes to grips with the basic problems in a chapter 
summarizing the imaginable “choices” or alternatives broadly open to the United 
States. These he groups under four headings: first, a “policy of accommoda- 
tion” to Communist China which, in effect, would accept Peking’s basic claims 
(which he rejects as a practical or desirable alternative); second, a “policy of 
liberation,” which would call for the exertion of all-out pressures to subvert and 
disrupt the Communist regime on the mainland (which he rejects on the ground 
that it would be no more practical or desirable than a policy of full accommoda- 
tion); third, a “policy of limited pressure” against Communist China, which he 
regards as our fundamental policy posture at present, but which he regards as 
so unsuccessful that its continuance “may merely result in one small defeat 
after another for American policy”; and fourth, a “Two Chinas policy.” The 
“two Chinas” alternative occurs in many forms, but Mr. Barnett believes we 
should move in the direction of stabilizing the present situation in which two 
Chinas actually exist and enjoy international personality. Such a course, if 
elected, would not solve all existing problems or avoid problems for the future, 
but he believes that by moving in that direction “thus altering its basic posture 
toward China, the United States could reduce many of the dangers and liabilities 
inherent in its current policy and could enlist wider international support 
[generally nonexistent at present] for creating and preserving a more stable 
situation in the Far East.” In moving along such lines, however, Mr. Barnett 
insists that we should not proceed unilaterally, but in co-operation with other 
non-Communist countries on whom the future of Asia depends. Hence, the 
challenge of Communist China requires not so much a “China policy” as “an 
effective Asia policy in the broader sense.” Only so will we be able to confront 
successfully Mao’s confident proclamation that “the east wind prevails over the 

est wind.” 

If the American public can be brought to accept Mr. Barnett’s framework 
as a basis within which to conduct the continuing “debate” over China policy, 

will have taken a great step toward accurate comprehension and realistic 
resolution of the many issues involved. . 
H. ARTHUR STEINER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


[The American Federal Government. By MAx Betorr. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. Pp. v, 213. $4.50.) 


This little volume is written primarily for non-Americans who are interested 
n understanding the role of the United States in world affairs and the ways in 
which its policies are affected by its political institutions. As Professor Beloff 


frankly puts it, “It’s our own fate we are worried about when we study the 
American scene.” 


The book concentrates on the central government, and especially on those 
agencies which most directly influence the conduct of foreign relations. Thus 
adout half the work is devoted to chapters on the President and the Administra- 
tion. The author is, however, very much aware of the power of Congress to 
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modify and obstruct presidential policies and devotes considerable space to 
explaining the various kinds of frictions which complicate the making and ex- 
ecution of policy. Indeed, the rivalry between the executive and the legislature 
is quite central in his analysis. 

Professor Beloff stresses the powerful position of the President in foreign 
affairs but he knows the uncertainties that surround the office — uncertainties 
that begin with the method of selection of the incumbent and that extend to 
the decision-making process itself. The difficulties of institutionalizing the office 
mean that much depends upon the personality and preferences of the chief 
executive: will he attempt to be his own secretary of state and commander-in- 
chief; will he take advice; will he delegate authority? Congress, he notes, is 
more powerful than many parliamentary-type legislatures, although its power 
is largely negative. It can criticize and it can obstruct. Its actions are continually 
influenced by the struggle for power in which it is engaged with the executive. 
Indeed, this struggle makes Professor Beloff wonder whether our system permits 
the development of the strong executive leadership which the country needs 
in the present critical international situation. “The heads of the executive de- 
partments and the President himself,” he says, “should not have to give up so 
much of their energy to Congressional strategy and tactics, and to the appeals 
to public opinion that this entails, that they have too little time for thinking 
through the substance of their problems.” 

The author has some sensible things to say about the atomization of ad- 
ministrative responsibility under congressional pressure, the operation of our 
decentralized party system, and the postwar assaults on civil liberty. With 
regard to the last, he observes that it is more a problem of the public mind than 
of government proper and that there exists in this country a real confusion 
between radical views and potential subversiveness. 

Although the analysis is for the most part familiar, it occasionally comes up 
with a refreshing insight, as, for example, the suggestion that it is only natural 
for congressmen to attach strings to foreign aid since they do so with grants-in- 


aid to the states. Similarly, his notion that the resort to summit diplomacy 


reflects in part the peculiar structure of the American presidency makes sense. 
There are a few points on which Professor Beloff’s account may be ques 
tioned. He accepts the widely held American view that Presidents lose their 
authority in their second term, although President Eisenhower’s success with 
Congress would seem to belie it. Similarly, his suggestion that increasing as 
similation of the American people into the pattern of middle-class life may make 
them all Republicans hardly seems borne out by recent congressional elections. 
Professor Beloff’s anxiety about the somewhat halting and fumbling opera- 
tion of our system is shared by many friends of democracy abroad as well as at 
home. However, most of them share his hope, and even confidence, that it will 
somehow rise to the challenges of the future as successfully as it has to those 


of the past. 
Mavure L. GoL_psCHMIDT 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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Cumulative Voting: An Effective Electoral Device in Illinois Politics. By Georce 
S. Brain. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1960. Pp. x, 145.) 


Illinois’ cumulative voting system has been an unusual electoral practice 
in the United States for eight decades. This short but comprehensive volume 
eeks to analyze the results of the experiment. 

Cumulative voting was initiated in 1870 to provide minority representation 
for Republicans in Democratic southern Illinios and for Democrats in Republi- 
can northern Illinois. To accomplish this goal each state sentatorial district, 
which has one member in the upper house, has three representatives in the lower 
house. Each voter is allowed three votes for representatives. All of the votes 
may be cast for one individual, or divided between two or three candidates. 
The system permits the minority party to concentrate its votes on one candidate 
and, thus, to assure representation for the weaker party in almost all districts. 

Minority representation has been provided, but the system has not been 
without its critics. Among the dissatisfactions are: (1) the lack of a working 
majority for the party victorious in the previous election; (2) an opposition in 
control of the lower house with a governor of the other party; and (3) too much, 
or too little, minority representation. In order to evaluate these objections the 
author compares the Illinois record under cumulative voting with some sur- 
rounding states (lowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, and Michigan) with more standard 
electoral systems. Critics may object to the limited sample of other states and 
more particularly to only a few select elections, but for a study of this type the 


samples seem adequate. In brief, compared with her sister states that employ 
more standard electoral systems, the author finds II]linois has had working major- 
ties comparable to the other states, the cleavage between governor and the 


wer house has not been more extreme, party representation more nearly ap- 
proximates the relative strength of the two parties, and the tenure of members 
is more stable. 

The main objection to the cumulative voting system seems to be centered 
mn control that is exercised by the party committees in each senatorial district. 
In particular, the committee exercises the power to determine the number of 
party nominees in the general election. Thus, if the party is weak in the district, 
nly one nominee will be presented for the party’s voters to concentrate their 
three votes upon, insuring the election of the member. On the other hand, a 

‘ty of overwhelming strength in a district might present three nominees, urge 
ts voters to give one vote for each and win all three positions. There are many 
dangers involved, especially overestimating (too many nominees) or under- 
estimating (too few nominees) the party strength, but the principal weakness is 
known as the “set-up.” The stronger party will present two candidates and the 
minority party one candidate in the general election and the voter has only the 
choice of ratifying the primary selections. 

As is true of most systems, especially electoral systems, there are inherent 
weaknesses in cumulative voting. Still, compared to other methods employed 
nthe United States the record of the Illinois experiment would seem favorable. 
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The author presents several suggested changes to round out a very complete 
analysis of cumulative voting. He is to be complimented for a job well done. 


~ Leroy C. Harpy 
Longbeach State College ; 


The Security Aspects of Immigration Work. By ANTHONY T. Bouscaren. 
(Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1959. Pp. 213.) 


This book is an interesting compilation of laws, cases, and administrative 
procedures regarding the security aspects of visa granting, exclusions, deporta- 
tions and denaturalizations. 

There is a series of very brief recommendations at the end but otherwise 
the book contains relatively little analysis. It represents a good deal of hard 
work and will be a valuable short-cut to sources for those who are interested 
in some aspects of the field. 


Since there is so little analysis, this reviewer has to forgo the opportunity 
to disagree learnedly with the author’s point of view. The few recommendations 
are largely ones for improving administrative or legislative enforcement proce- 
dures. This reviewer sees no objection to them but neither does he find in the 
book any arguments for or against them. 


GeorceE C. S. BENSON 
Claremont Men’s College 


Great Political Thinkers: Plato to the Present. By WittiaM EBENSTEIN. (New 
York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., Third Edition, 1960. Pp. xii, 978. $8.50.) 


Professor Ebenstein’s carefully edited anthology of selected writings by polliti- 
cal thinkers of the West now appears in a third edition. To the wide range of 
original sources contained in earlier editions are added a new section on “The 
Protestant Reformation” and expanded references in the deservedly praised “Bib- 
liographical Notes,” which now number more than one hundred pages. The 
Reformation literature contains selections from Martin Luther’s Secular Author- 
ity: To What Extent It Should Be Obeyed; John Calvin’s Institutes of the 
Christian Religion; and the pseudonymous Huguenot writer Stephen Junius 
Brutus’ A Defense of Liberty against Tyrants. There are no selections concerned 
with the Reformation in England, but the author’s introductions to the selections 
from Hobbes and Locke make brief mention of the religious situation in seven- 
teenth-century England. The introductions to each chapter are clearly written 
and are extremely helpful. 

This large book should satisfy any reasonable teaching scholar concerned 
with the problem of finding source readings for his students — and himself! Two 
omissions must be mentioned. There are no major selections from American 
political philosophers; but in a preface to an earlier edition of this anthology, 
Professor Ebenstein indicated that the subject of American political thought 
requires a separate book. Still, a selection from the pragmatists would have 


proved just. A second omission is the absence of any writings by members of the 
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contemporary linguistically oriented political philosophers. So excellent an an- 
thology will, however, no doubt see a future fourth edition when these few over- 
sights may be corrected. 

This is the finest anthology of its kind available on the market for con- 


temporary classroom use. 
, , WHITAKER T. DEININGER 


San Jose State College 


Interest Groups on Four Continents. Edited by HENry W. EHRMANN. (Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1958. Pp. xiv, 316. $6.00.) 


Scholars, since the days of Aristotle, have urged the adoption of the com- 
arative analytical method as one of the most fruitful approaches to the study 
f politics. Interest Groups on Four Continents, which resulted from a round- 
table conference held by the International Political Science Association at the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1957, is an excellent example of the value of this 
approach. Thirty-one delegates from fourteen countries participated in the con- 
ference. Included in the book is an account of the discussion sessions of the 
conference and the reports prepared by political scientists from nine countries: 
Australia, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Japan, Sweden, the United 
States, and Yugoslavia. Special credit is due Professor Henry W. Ehrmann who 
expertly organized and edited the material and who prepared a working paper 
which served as a guide to the other contributors in the preparation of their 
reports. 

The authors of eight of these reports survey the principal interest groups in 
their own countries. The author of the ninth report, Professor Samuel J. Elder- 
sveld, summarizes interest-group research in the United States and raises several 
questions regarding research methodology in this area. From reading the volume, 
one is impressed both by the great variation in the amount of pressure-group 
research among the several countries, and by the increasing interest manifested in 
research in this area during recent years. For example, Professor Kiyoski Tsuji 
reports that “in Japan, the study of pressure groups... had scarcely been under- 
taken before the end of the second World War,” and Professor George E. Lavau 
writes that research on interest groups in France is still “very fragmentary,” but 
that French political scientists are “beginning to be passionately interested in 
‘Pressure groups’ or ‘interest groups.’ 


The information from the several countries supports the widely accepted 


hypothesis that the political environment of a country predetermines the rela- 


ive emphasis interest groups place on the various available political tactics 


and methods. Thus, although the general aims of interest groups of all countries 


ter 


end to be similar, their strategic and tactical approaches are greatly influenced 
by such factors as: the organizational structure of the government; the political 
party and electoral systems; the level of technological development; the social, 
economic, ethnic, and religious composition of the population; and the social 
and political values held by the people. To illustrate the differing importance of 


ich factors, it might be noted that pressure groups in Great Britain generally 
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devote less attention to public opinion and work more closely with legislators and 
administrators than do similar groups in the United States. 

Interest Groups on Four Continents is one of the more noteworthy recent 
contributions to the growing literature on the role of organized groups in politics, 
The nine reports on interest groups in the various countries alone constitute 
an invaluable source of information. Fortunately, the stimulating and thought- 
provoking questions and comments of the delegates in the discussion sessions 
equal in quality the country reports. This book merits the attention of all stu- 


dents of olitics. 
E ’ Henry A. TURNER 


Santa Barbara, California 


Theoretical Aspects of International Relations. Edited by Wituiam T. R. Fox. 
(Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1959. Pp. 118. $3.25.) 


Theoretical Aspects of International Relations is a small volume of essays 
prepared originally for an inter-university seminar which met at Columbia 
University in 1957. The collection is loosely integrated and is valuable for the 
number of perspectives it opens on the problem of theory in international 
relations. 

Paul Nitze suggests what criteria might be used in constructing a general 
theory for international relations in terms of structure, purpose, and situation. 
He suggests that it be sufficiently concrete and simple and that it encompass 
both normative and empirical approaches. Hans Morgenthau writes along a 
familiar line in discussing the theory of power and interests and in defining the 
limits and potentials of science in political science. William Fox makes interest- 
ing comments on why the concern with theory and theory-building has grown, 
on standards for the evaluations of theory, and on the relationship of theory to 
policy. Kenneth Waltz has contributed a reasonable and, therefore, very con- 
vincing argument for the study of traditional political philosophy as an aid and 
corrective to current theorizing. 

Charles Kindleberger’s essay on suggestions and analogies from economics 
which are worth “tries for fit” in international relations is the most “behavioral” 
of the selections; this characterization is as mild, however, as the definition of 
behavioralism is indefinite. Instructors in general international relations courses 
1 


may wish to take special! note of the distinction Kindleberger draws between bud- 


get and market functions in contemporary international trade theory. Arnold 
; 


Wolfers calls for a more creative approach as well as a more explicit one to the 
basic “entity” of international relations—the state, the individual man, or 
“corporate actors” other than the state. This is, to this reviewer, the most use- 
fully suggestive essay in the collection. Reinhold Niebuhr has written a pre- 
criptive paper on the general subject of the roles of power and ideology and 
ets out to explain how policy must be directed in these two regards. 

Enough conveniently available literature has been published now in the area 
of theories of international relations to make it possible to establish advanced 


international relations courses at the undergraduate level and also seminars in 
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theories of international relations. These innovations should be encouraged 
because they draw attention to fundamental questions concerning both the 
tasks and nature of international relations as an organized study and the charac- 
ter of the subject-matter phenomena. The Fox volume is a welcome addition 
to the literature and it will have a useful place among other books yet to come 
in this emerging specialty. ‘ ‘ 

, Cuarces A. McCLeLianp 
San Francisco State College 


Last Man In: Racial Access to Union Power. By Scotr Greer. (Glencoe, IIL: 
The Free Press, 1959. Pp. 189. $4.00.) 


Last Man In is a hard book to read. Hard to read because the author pre- 
sents much clinical sociology in antiseptic prose and because the publishers have 
jot done one thing for the readers’ ease or convenience. 

[o dispose of the publisher first — since publishers are unquestionably the 
lesser of the writer-producer team. The Free Press has in this case made a book 
cheaply but not made it cheap. A photo-typewritten printing process is used, 
resulting in a monotony of type form and a ragged right margin. The footnoting 

part of the bibliography, without page citations, and there is no index. For 
his little book (168 pages of text) the public is asked to pay four dollars. The 
Free Press has published many good works without hope of Oggandray sales, 
yut I think that the academic world should not let it get away with productions 
such as this. Let’s have a readable and convenient-to-use book even if we have 
to pay fifty cents or a dollar more. 

Greer’s book comes at a time when much attention is focused on the Amer- 
can labor movement, and when there are many and apparent cracks in what 
David Truman would call its democratic mold. The electrical workers’ local 
f Washington, D.C., is currently embarrassing a whole assortment of political 

wers and potentates, from the Vice President of the United States to the 

surer of the Democratic National Committee, for its lily-white hiring poli- 
cies. George Meany is so upset he has threatened to recruit scabs if necessary to 
break the union policy. Meanwhile Negro labor leaders are planning to set up 
a Negro American Trade Union Council, within the present labor movement 
structure, to eliminate what they describe as second-class status even in the 
“good” unions. 

Greer’s book will be food for the serious thoughts of reformers even if, 
because of its style, it may never be the stuff of their propaganda. The data 

me from an intensive study of twenty-eight international unions in Los Angeles 
County in 1950. These unions comprised about 40 per cent of the total union 


bership of the County and were chosen to include a large proportion of the 


* union members. Ethnic members are Mexicans (his term) and Negroes. 
His attempt is “to describe a particular area of social behavior [i.e., race re- 
n the framework of the functional necessities of the union as an organi- 


. in such a form as to allow its use for testing general theories of social 
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behavior.” This is a big order. By and large he has done a good job on both the 
descriptive and methodological fronts. 

In the development of his framework for testing general theories, chapters 
four and five, “Role of the Local Union Leader: Determinants and Dilemmas” 
and “The Associational Basis of Union Political Structure,” one almost loses sight 
of the ethnic union member. At this point a good deal of middle-range theory 
is spun out, some of it in textbookish and overelaborated form. The search 
for generalization produces some hard going here — and introduces at least two 
terms with much inherent confusion, “fraction” (on page 88, followed by “fac- 
tion” on 89), and “organizational middle class.” All of this may be useful, al- 
though one at times suspects that our sociologist friends lead us far down the 
garden path in the pursuit of “political behavior.” 

The nub of the book —at least the nub that relates to “racial access to 
union power” — appears from page 125 to the end. In a fine summary chapter 
Greer shows that, in his sample, the international-dominated craft locals have 
least concern, while the membership-dominated plant-oriented locals have most 
concern, for racial participation or job protection, with captive craft-type locals 
and membership-dominated hall-oriented locals falling in between. And in his 


last chapter, “Values and Social Action: Difficulties of the Deviant Labor 


Leader,” he describes the plight of both the ethnic minority leader and the in- 
tellectual in their efforts for racial equality. Their career patterns, he says, “are 
instructive for, in the locals of this sample, such leaders were subject to the same 
constraints facing any union leader. Further, their very differences from the 
‘average guy’ were penalized; they required more strength to act upon their 


convictions, yet they possessed less strength.” a eee 
RNARD N NESS 


University of Arizona 


Money in a Theory of Finance. By JoHN G. Gurtey and Epwarp S. SHaw. 
(Washington: The Bookings Institution, 1960. Pp. 371. $5.00.) 


The authors state that the purpose of this volume is to develop a technical, 
neo-classical theoretical model within which to discuss the role of financial 
markets and institutions in a growing economy. A system of hypotheses explains 
the relations of commercial banking to other non-banking financial institutions. 
In this way there is developed a theory of finance of which monetary theory is 
a part. The treatment is “technical and is addressed more to the professional 
economist than to the general reader.” 

Unlike the earlier controversial articles of Gurley and Shaw the present 
volume is not directly concerned with policy questions involving financial inter- 
mediaries and “financial control” as a successor to “monetary control.” Rather, 
it develops a formal model investigating the implications of introducing the 
concept of “primary” and “indirect” securities, and the institution of “non- 
monetary financial intermediaries” into the simpler Walrasian general equili- 
brium framework. 
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Those familiar with Patinkin’s Money Interest and Prices will have a good 
notion of the approach taken by Gurley and Shaw. On the assumption that 
the members of the neo-classical school are those who attribute homogeneity of 
degree zero in prices to the demand functions of commodities, Patinkin wrote 
five hundred pages carefully building a refined neo-classical general equilibrium 
model to demonstrate that where money is a store of value the “real-balance 
effect” makes the excess demand for commodities some function of the price 
level. Relative and absolute prices therefore are connected, and neo-classical 
value and monetary theory may be, in this fashion, integrated. 

Accepting the Patkin “real balance” analysis, Gurley and Shaw use three 
hundred pages to build a formal neo-classical model to demonstrate how the 
simple quantity theory of money must be modified when financial assets (other 
than money) and nonmonetary financial intermediaries are introduced. A simple 
sector model is first presented with a careful presentation of the essential under- 
lying axioms. A flow-of-funds accounting system is used to record not only the 
changes in tangible assets and net worth on balance sheets but also the changes 
in financial assets and debts. The conditions for equilibrium are stipulated. In 
stationary equilibrium this “rudimentary” economy is a self-adjusting quantity 
theory world. 

Next, financial assets in the form of homogeneous bonds are introduced in 
addition to the existing supply of money. The implications of this modification 
are worked out in terms of general equilibrium analysis. Now the notion of 
“inside money” based on private internal debt is added to the simple rudimen- 
tary economy where the nominal stock of money was simply a net claim of 
the private sector against the government. This permits a diversified financial 
position to the private sector. Only one price level will achieve the desired mix 
between real primary securities and real money. With this refinement the mone- 
tary authority, in the model, gets a grip on levels of real income and wealth and 
thus finds an excuse for being. 

The central portion of the book is devoted to refinements of the model 
made necessary when a market for nonmonetary indirect securities is introduced. 
This discussion is technical and again in the context of neo-classical general 
equilibrium analysis. Within the model, policy conclusions flow from the 
discovery that the existence of nonmonetary financial intermediaries may reduce 
the effectiveness of monetary policy exercised by a central bank, as a given change 
in nominal money has less effect on the interest rate and on the price level than 
t otherwise would have had. 

The authors are careful not to generalize from the narrow limits of their 
axiomatic system to policy decisions for the real world. Price rigidities, the 
absence of short-run profit maximization, interest inelasticities, income distribu- 
tion effects, uncertainty, and other real world complications are not introduced 
into the model. The text cautions the reader that theoretical systems constructed 
to neo-classical specifications “would call for reckless temerity to deduce from 


these models a set of guides for policy.” Interesting questions are, however, 
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raised by such theorizing. Another book dealing with empirical evidence with 
respect to these questions is in preparation by the authors. 

Money in a Theory of Finance will appeal to only a limited audience. It 
would be quite useful at the intermediate theory level as an economics text 
serving as an introduction to the neo-classical Keynesian controversy of Hicks, 
Johnson, Robertson, Robinson, Patinkin, Modigliana, Lerner, Pigou, et al. Train- 
ing in economic theory up through general equilibrium analysis should precede 
the use of the volume as a text. 

The book is clearly written. The style is lucid though repetitive. Repeti- 
tion may be useful in this kind of technical model-building at the verbal level. 
The argument is meticulously developed and technically sound. Each section 
is clearly summarized. The discussion is nonmathematical. Those who enjoy 
neo-classical model-building should relish this book. 

In an appendix, Alain C. Enthoven presents a neo-classical model of Money, 
Debt, and Economic Growth in mathematical form. This is not an essential 
part of the book. With neo-classical assumptions the model demonstrates that 
instability is not intrinsic in the process of economic growth. This is akin to the 
growth models of Tobin and Solow. Such “growth” models have little interest 
for this reviewer. Attention is diverted from the more interesting problems of 
real limits on profitable investment, cyclical instability, and secular stagnation. 
The growth models of Harrod, Domar, Hicks, Eisner and Hamberg seem much 


more interesting. a 
JosEPH S. PEERY 
University of Utah 


An American Epic, Volume I. By Herspert Hoover. (Illinois: Henry Regnery, 
1959. Pp. xxiii, 477. $6.50.) 


A valuable collection of documents dealing with an almost forgotten inci- 
dent of history collected and edited by a man who knew it well. 


K. W. T. 


Controls for Outer Space. By Puitip C. Jessup and Howarp J. TAUBENFELD. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 379. $6.00.) 


First Colloquium on the Law of Outer Space: The Hague 1958 Proceedings. 
Edited by ANpDREw G. HALEy and Dr. Wer HEINRICH PRINCE OF HANOVER. 
(The Hague: 1959. Pp. iv, 126. $4.50.) 


As if the world were not confronted with troubles enough already, here are 
two highly disconcerting but sober and important books to persuade us that the 
challenges to man and his survival have barely begun. 

Appearing as one of the Columbia Univeristy Studies in organization, the 


Jessup and Taubenfeld volume proceeds upon the premise that whereas, up 
until now, the world has experimented with only limited examples of suprana- 
tional institutions, recent technological advances may soon or may already have 
made such conservatism “politically or strategically obsolescent.”” The book is not 
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intended as a brief for the United Nations, nor for any particular institutional or 
organizational device. We live in an age of explorations — explorations which, as 
the authors point out, need not be confined to the natural sciences, but may and 
srobably ought to include the investigation of alternatives for confining the use 
outer space for peaceful purposes. 
In developing their study, Jessup and Taubenfeld begin by examining the 
msiderable number of international measures which have been applied to the 
hared control of political administration in Samoa, the New Hebrides, Egypt, 
and elsewhere; to the administration of Tangiers, Danzig, Leticia, the Saar, and 
ther areas under the League of Nations and the United Nations; and to func- 

ynnal organizations regulating aviation, telecommunications, sanitation, the 

roduction of food, and other specialized undertakings, In particular, the authors 
‘xamine the history of international controls and co-operation in the Antarctic 
—a region which has presented problems more restricted, perhaps, but not 
unparallel to those which the nations of earth are likely to encounter as they 
project their interests into outer space. 

Space problems which mankind must face within the next few years include 
the regulation of radio, television, and related waves; the delimitation of national 
sovereignties above the earth; the definition and limitation of the right of nations 
to control weather; the establishment of jurisdiction over crimes committed in 

ce flight; the fixing of responsibility for damage caused by space vehicles; the 
tablishment of regulations and regulatory agencies for the control of flight plans 
nd traffic patterns; and — most vital of all—the development of some inter- 
ynal agency for keeping the peace against military attacks launched from 

» part of the earth against another part by way of outer space. 

Scientists from a number of nations have succeeded in bouncing radio waves 

f the moon, the various planets, and the sun, and a Russian specialist has an- 
uunced plans for a television relay station to be placed in hovering orbit — 
ybably in a location over Indonesia. If international regulations are not worked 
yn, it may become feasible for a single enterprising nation to ‘ 

of the earth.” 


‘monitor the 


It is widely agreed among international lawyers who have given thought to 
natter that the unlimited projection of state sovereignty into outer space is 
t feasible, but to define satisfactory limits is a dificult undertaking. In general, 
tendency among nations so far — including both the United States and the 
soviet Union — has been to consider the moment premature for the develop- 
t of a precise scheme for the control of space, but to examine each problem 
arises and hope, in the long run, for the shaping of a kind of “common 

’ for regions beyond the immediate “air space.” 


The establishment of security institutions for the control of outer space 


sents particularly difficult problems. The time may come, for example, when 
advances in technology will make it possible to launch satellites with nuclear 
Vy 


warheads secretly and to maintain them in distant orbits in advance of war for 
recall against Earth targets at a strategic moment. 
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The concept of the International Astronautical Federation Colloquium on 
Space Law emerged from conversations between the editors of the Proceedings 
while they were engaged in a lecture tour of American universities during the 
autumn of 1957 and at subsequent meetings in Europe. During the First Collo- 
quium, held in The Hague in 1958, the participants voted to establish a Per- 
manent Legal Committee of leading jurists and social scientists to consider prob- 
lems evolving from the conquest of space. The papers read at this Colloquium 
provide the substance for the Proceedings. 

A number of the chief issues emerging from human penetrations of outer 
space are described by the Chairman of the Colloquium, Andrew G. Haley, 
in a paper entitled “Space Age Presents Immediate Legal Problems.” Several 
of these problems —as in the Jessup and Taubenfeld volume — pertain to the 
use of radio and television frequencies. Others are concerned with various im- 
plications of national sovereignty as the states of Earth pursue their penetrations 
of outer space. 

The moon may be alighted upon by human beings within the next five or 
ten years, Haley asserts, and if in the meantime we do not reach an understand- 
ing concerning its status, the nation achieving this feat may well, under classical 
principles of terrestrial international law, claim sovereignty. Stephen Gorove, 
Professor of Law, New York Law School, points out in a subsequent paper in 
the Proceedings, 

He who controls the Cosmic Space 
Rules not only the Earth 
But the whole Universe. 

The remaining twenty-four papers in the Proceedings — prepared by law- 
yers, political scientists, statemen, military men and other specialists from a 
variety of nations — discuss the implications of space penetration in terms of 
this premise and of the many complex problems that already derive from it. 

Both the Proceedings and the volume by Jessup and Taubenfeld leave the 
reader with a conviction that the space age is upon us, whether we realize it 
or not, and that time is indeed short if Mankind is going to make himself the 
master of it. Hereafter, neither international law nor international organization 
can be considered without reference to the implications of outer space. 


— . Ropert C. NortH 
Stanford University 


Japan’s American Interlude. By Kazuo Kawat. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1960. Pp. vi, 257. $5.00.) 


We may be yet too close to the Occupation of Japan to assess fully its 
impact on the subject people and institutions. Numerous special studies, official 
documents, and such books as Harry E. Wildes’ Typhoon in Tokyo, provide 
partial evaluations. Now we have a well-written summary by Professor Kawai 


of Ohio State University designed perhaps more for the layman than the specialist, 


but a notable substitute for a more definitive analysis of one of the greatest cross 
cultural experiments in history. 
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Kawai had the proper background to write about the Occupation from both 
American and Japanese viewpoints: born in Japan, educated in the United 
States, a teacher at U.C.L.A. from 1932 to 1941, Kawai spent the war years 
in Japan and became chief editor of the Nippon Times after the war. Bilingual 
and at home in both cultures, Kawai’s academic and journalistic training are 
both reflected in this work. The scholar will wish great depth and documenta- 
tion; the average reader and student, however, will gain most from Professor 
Kawai’s clear style and over-all approach. 

The book opens with a sensitive and correct analysis of Japanese reaction 
to defeat: calm relief and eager acceptance of foreign rule. Kawai then sum- 
marizes the aims and methods of the reformers in rewriting the Meiji Constitu- 
tion; “humanizing” the Emperor; and decentralizing power in the political, eco- 
nomic, and social worlds. All the punitive and constructive reforms are viewed 
from the dual standpoint of American intention and Japanese reaction. Critique 
f the educational reforms is especially good, but recent revisionist movements 
tend to be slighted. Disarmament and the struggle to reverse the pacifist tendency 
f post-surrender reforms deserve more attention, but Professor Kawai empha- 
sized the pre-1952 era and we should not blame him for this delimitation even 
though a complete study must include post-treaty revisionism. 

Kawai’s conclusion is that American intentions were good, but that hasty 
reforms wrought both personal injustices and policy problems. Leftist elements 
abused the civil rights and labor laws forced on the Yoshida regime, while many 
university students mistook democracy for anarchy and unlimited right to oppose 
their elders. Kawai joins Japanese conservatives in deploring such misinterpreta- 
tion of the reforms, but his over-all view is favorable toward the net effect of 
MacArthur rule: errors were either forgiven by Japanese or corrected by SCAP 
after the impact of the cold war. The long-term changes wrought by the land, 
educational, and constitutional reforms, however, are still difficult to assess at this 
time. 

Professor Kawai, in reviewing the actions of the Occupation and their 
mmediate impact, gives the reader an excellent framework in which to view 
current and future revisionism. Short on documentation, detail, and recent 
developments, the book does have a brief bibliography and a sound approach 
to this difficult subject. Kawai’s optimism rests -basically on the fact that prewar 
Japan had many democratic tendencies on which the Occupation could build, 
however hastily and ineptly. Those long-term trends, rather than the actions of 
the reformers, will determine the future of Japan. But may not external con- 
ditions be the ultimate determinant? 


Douctas H. MENDEL, Jr. 


University of California, Los Angeles 


The Politics of Mass Society. By WittiaM Kornuauser. (Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1959. Pp. 256. $5.00.) 


To judge the worth of Professor Kornhauser’s book is no easy matter. It 
comes late to an extensive literature about problems of politics and mass behavior 
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in our century. Also, a wide audience has read a variety of popularized sociol- 
ogical treatments of some of the key issues discussed in this book. Thus, any 
sociologist must undertake Kornhauser’s type of inquiry with the resigned reali- 
zation that, probably, little which is new can now be said. An author should 
also show that he has “heard” the criticisms which many contemporary non- 
sociologists have directed at the pretentiousness in much that passes as “socio- 
logical theorizing” in the behavioral sciences, especially in this age of logical and 
linguistic analysis. 

If Professor Kornhauser meant to address a general educated audience — 
rather than specialists in the theory and literature of mass political behavior — 
he has done a reasonably successful job. 
from a number of important works (although even today’s bright undergraduate 
is often acquainted with De Tocqueville). The classificatory scheme is sensible 
and clear: “Theory of Mass Society” (Part I); “Social Sources of Mass Move- 
ments” (Part II); “Social Composition of Mass Movements” (Part III). Each 
part contains four chapters. The handling of discontinuities in authority, com- 
munity, and society involves use of many interesting examples, historical and 
statistical. Like most sociologists, Professor Kornhauser tends to generalize too 
quickly and too confidently. Still, he has written a book which is, for the most 
part, free of that pompous sociological jargon many scholars are finding a poor 
substitute for clearly written English. 

The most rewarding, and original, chapters are the first, “Two Views of Mass 
Society,” and last, “Mass Society and Democratic Order.” The former carries 
the burden of the author’s theoretical luggage. Its point is to show that the 
theory of mass society has two sources — one aristocratic, the other democratic. 
The former is a “defense of elite values against the rise of mass participation,” 
while “the second centers in the intellectual defense of democratic values against 
the rise of elites bent on total domination.” This chapter provides a fine analysis 
of the differences in sources and consequences of these two theories. The author 
also argues — the central thesis — that mass society is not the same as totali- 
tarian society. His observations in this chapter deserve serious discussion. 

The final chapter makes some telling points about the threats facing a demo- 
cratic order increasingly based on mass behavior. It is worth reading, but it 


offers no really significant suggestion about what can be done. In three places, 


le 


the author provides helpful summaries of his arguments in each part. Readers 
wishing a quick view of the argumentative landscape will want to consult these. 

One must ask, critically, “What does the author judge to be the job of 
sociological theory?” The theoretical portions of the book rest on stipulative 
classifications, which must be judged in light of the uses to which they are put. 
The book does not bear out the author’s hopes in the first chapter. Nor does 
the author indicate the conditions under which a sociological generalization can 
be said to function in a non-stipulative manner. 

Perhaps it is also time to demand that sociologists seriously study whether 
sociological theory, assuming its possibility, can have any uses other than sug- 


gestive pedagogical ones. Professor Kornhauser evades this issue. 
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The verdict is, then, that this is an interesting book in a subject-matter 
already rich in available scholarly analyses of its type. 


1 ; WHITAKER T. DEININGER 
San Jose State College 


The Politics of Railroad Co-ordination. By Eart LatHam. (Boston: Harvard 
University Press, 1959. Pp. vii, 338. $6.50.) 


Professor Latham has written another excellent study of “the group basis 
f politics,” although here the focus of attention is more specifically the politics 
f administration. The use of this framework of power (pressure) analysis is 
most appropriate in the story of the attempts by the New Deal to lead and guide 
the railroads into the kind of industrial self-government which was the under- 
lying philosophy of the NRA. But here the chosen administrative instrument 
was the Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation and not the empire of General 
Johnson; and the central figure in this unusal experiment was Joseph B. Eastman. 

This is primarily the story of Eastman’s efforts to encourage or direct the 
railroads to implement the purposes of the Emergency Railroad Transportation 
Act of 1933. These can be simply stated as attempts to salvage the railroads 
from possible ruin or bankruptcy by self-regulation (rather than by public owner- 
hip or operation) through the adoption of policies to reduce waste and prevent- 
ble expense. 

Eastman’s efforts were unsuccessful: in three years the law was allowed to 
lapse, and the office of Co-ordinator was liquidated. The author holds the 
rganized railroads chiefly responsible, aided and abetted by railway labor unions, 
nd to a lesser degree by the administrative style of Mr. Eastman. When the 
railroads refused to be exhorted toward certain goals of rationalization and when 
therefore the Co-ordinator threatened the use of his formal authority, the 
carriers, in effect, withdrew their consent to regulation. When the railway unions 
decided that the Co-ordinator’s policies no longer promised the effectuation of 
their short-run goals of job security, they ended their support. Thus both primary 

ties-in-interest, when the Co-ordinator no longer seemed to serve their in- 

terests better than other available alternatives, joined forces to oppose the con- 
tinuation of this experiment in rational transportation policy. The result was 
the scuttling of the entire program. Without the support of those groups which 
were to be regulated, the power and authority of the regulator was found to be 
based on political quicksand. 

This book supplies additional data concerning the problem of the regulation 
f economic activities by “independent” agencies and offers additional ammuni- 
n to their critics. For Mr. Eastman was a firm believer in and articulate spokes- 
man for these “non-political,” expert, quasi-judicial bodies, and administered 
the Office of Co-ordinator in the image of the classic theories of the independent 
regulatory commission. 


In addition to offering new and sensitive insights concerning the juncture 
of politics and administration, the author presents a case study of the adminis- 
trative attitudes, habits, and style of an outstanding “independent” regulator. 
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To this reviewer, the chapter “A Matter of Administrative Style” was the most 
stimulating. Since “administration is doubtless as much a matter of style as it 
is of rules,” the author found a close relationship between Eastman’s administra- 
tive personality and the failure of the railroad co-ordination. 

“Eastman’s style was that of a judge” who used “consultation, conciliation 
and compromise” as “elements of technique at the service of this style,” and 
instead of issuing directives, handed down “opinions.” “The characteristics of 
his administrative personality were implacable intelligence, an unwavering devo- 
tion to facts, and strong self-discipline. . . .”. The author found Eastman highly 
gifted in “research judgment and recommendation,” by virtue of “ingrained 
habits of mind, generated by temperament, perhaps.” However, his skills were 
less adaptable “in situations that called for improvisation, contrivance, and 
risky adventure, fluid situations subject to influence by personality and political 
tendency.” 

The book is written with an easy skill and is generously scattered with the 
sharp barbs of wit for which Professor Latham has achieved a deserved reputa- 


tion. 
ALEx GOTTFRIED 


University of Washington 


The Business of a Trial Court: 100 Years of Cases. By Francis W. Laurent. 
(Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press. 1959. Pp. xxxiv, 314. 
$6.00.) 


In the preface to this work, the author states that one of the objectives of 
this study 


“ 


was to take inventory of the types of legal actions, procedures and 
sanctions used over a century to dispatch the business brought to a general trial 
court.” A second objective “was to determine the aspects of community, social, 
political and economic growth which in one way or another were brought to 
adjudication, and hence, the ways in which the business of a general trial court 
reflected the unfolding life of the society of which it was an instrument.” The 
first objective was achieved. Whether or not the second objective was wholly 
accomplished seems problematical. 

For, this is a book of tables. Of its 314 pages, 200 are filled with tables 
which present raw and uncorrelated (though classified) data on the actions and 
proceedings of the Circuit Court for Chippewa County, Wisconsin, from 1955 to 
1956. With the exception of a rather obtuse introduction by Professor Willard 
Hurst, and an introductory chapter on “environmental factors,” the textual 
material is a descriptive summarization of the tables. 

There is little doubt that this book reflects the results of painstaking and 
tedious research. The findings substantiate what most students of law and 
society have assumed: that the law, and thus the business of a trial court, is 
primarily concerned with economic rights and obligations and tends to reflect 
economic changes more rapidly than social or political changes. Also there is 
ample statistical proof to demonstrate the invalidity of the rather common notion 





resé 
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that trial courts consume most of their time trying criminal cases. And, although 
is is the study of only one court, it shows that most legal disputes are settled 
‘ith finality at the trial level. 


> 


On the basis of providing such basic information as the above, this is an 
xcellent book for a person unfamiliar with the business of the law. Likewise it 
has value as a beginning point and guide for further data collections on the 
activities of trial courts. But, in itself, the book is disappointing. One finishes 
t with a sense of emptiness. Generalization and speculation are notably absent, 
meaning and signifiance seem lost in the myriad of detail. Although the 
author modestly admits the descriptive character of his work, one keeps hoping 
hat he will get “out of character.” 


This reviewer feels that this type of book is representative of much modern 
research reporting. It reflects the zeal of some of our social and legal scientists 
to be “scientists” and thus to deny the validity of generalization or the value of 
speculation unless founded upon test-tube experimentation (usually called 
“model-building’”’) or universal head-counting (usually called “quantitative re- 
search”). One wonders if scientific research leads only to endless descriptions 
of the pebbles on the beach, free from the beauty of wonderment as to their 
‘rigin and devoid of the joy of searching for their ultimate destination. Must 
scholarly writing be equated with literary sterility? 


RICHARD K. BuRKE 
University of Arizona 


Evidence and Inference. Edited by DANreEL LERNER. (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1959. Pp. 164. $4.00.) 


We continue to trace our intellectual lineage to ancient Greece, but in fact, 
these chapters show, the western world is engaged in creating a radically new 
nvironment for the acquisition of knowledge — not only in the fields of the 
physical universe but in every aspect of human behavior as well. The dialectical 
‘thod of ancient philosophy, which applied the rules of formal logic to the 
ways of knowing and the material known, is now relegated to something like 
ymmon sense” status. It has been replaced, as Lerner says in his Introduction, 
n “image of a probabilistic universe, in which verifiable knowledge tends 
» experimental, quantitative, and subject to a factor of ‘human error’ that 
must enter into the calculus.” The subject matter of investigation remains much 
same as in ancient times (except for such a modern field as nuclear physics) 
but the new methods and concepts developed in the age of science have pro- 
foundly altered the storehouse of knowledge and the human behavior affected 
thereby. “If there are no more eternal mysteries in the universe, neither are 
there any more eternal verities.” 
But if a scientific methodology which is quantitative and experimental has 
> to pervade all fields, are its procedures alike for all — for the social, as well 
he physical, sciences; for psychoanalysis, law, history, and medicine? The 
resent series of papers, which originated in the Hayden Colloquium on “Evi- 
dence and Inference,” conducted at M.I.T. in 1958, is designed to illustrate the 
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approaches which are utilized in these six diverse fields. The contributors are 
Raymond Aron (history); Henry M. Hart, Jr., and John T. McNaughton (law); 
Erik H. Erikson (clinical psychoanalysis); Martin Deutsch (nuclear research); 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld (social research); and Jacob Fine (medical research). Daniel 
Lerner, as editor, contributes a perceptive and mediatory introduction. 

What emerges from the six narratives is only a minimum agreement on 
methodologies — perhaps no more that a common dedication to a “scientific 
approach.” Once the problem is identified in either field, the procedures for 
treatment begin to diverge. For the historian, the jurist, and the physician, the 
factor of personal judgment “must play the decisive role in assembling the evi- 
dence, drawing the inference, and formulating the conclusion in each case 
they consider.” Each of these deals, moreover, with particular cases rather than 
generalized regularities, and only minimum probability can be inferred from the 
evidence of particular cases. The psychoanalyst works within somewhat more 
of a unified theory, and at least tentatively finds it possible to identify some com- 
mon evidence from which probable inferences may be drawn. But the subjec- 
tive element in both the practitioner and the patient remains a powerful factor. 

The two remaining fields of nuclear research and social research seem to 
exhibit a greater degree of congeniality in concept and method. Both share the 
confidence in a probabilistic universe‘ and in empirical and quantitative tech- 
niques. Lazarsfeld, in particular, provides a detailed and useful outline of the 
methods utilized in survey research on social issues. But it is perhaps appropriate 
that it is he who ends his discourse with the wise comment: “In a Colloquium, 
the theme of which is the unity of the sciences, it is salutary to revise the old 
French proverb: the more it is the same, the more one should stress the differ- 
ences.” 

Apart from this issue, however, each of the essays is worth reading for its 
intrinsic value in demonstrating the contemporary procedures peculiar to its dis- 
ciptinn. Louis WaAssERMAN 

San Francisco State College 


Arms and Politics in Latin America. By Epwin LieuwEN. (Published for the 
Council on Foreign Relations. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. Pp. 
xiii, 296. $4.75.) 


It is surprising that with virtually everyone admitting the important political 
role played by the army as an institution in the public life of every Latin-Amer- 
can state at one time or another, no outstanding, objective, general analysis of 
that role has hitherto appeared. It is axiomatic, a political fact of life, that in 
more than one Latin-American republic even in 1960 if one wishes to get some- 
thing done in politics he first clears with — (insert here the name of the key 
general in that country’s army). 


Professor Lieuwen, working on a Carnegie Fellowship in 1957-58, has ex- 
cellently filled that lacuna with his authoriship of the present volume. There 
have previously been adequate biographies of this or that caudillo, articles or 

I 1 
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te 


chapters on armies in a local or special ambiente, and good but even more 
casual references in various books; but this study has given us a full-dress treat- 
it not only of the growth and change in the role of the military in Latin- 
rican countries generally and individually, but also of the development of 
military aspects of the Latin-American policy of the United States together 
with changes which the author believes should take place in it. 
Lieuwen’s analysis is lucid and critical, based on a thorough examination of 
- available materials in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, and also on inter- 
ws with many United States and other specialists. It carries the air of reli- 


The study includes a satisfactory explanation of why, historically, armies 
played the unduly important part they have and why, currently, their 
tion is becoming modified by the changing social structures of various Latin- 
merican countries. Lieuwen categorizes the republics in a way with which 
ably few informed people will feel inclined to quarrel: those in which the 
armed forces dominate politics (the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, Paraguay, 
Salvador, Haiti, Honduras, and Panama), the ones in which the armed forces 
in transition to nonpolitical bodies (Cuba, Guatemala, Venezuela, Peru, 
iador, Argentina, and Brazil), and those in which the armed forces are by 
nonpolitical (Columbia, Chile, Mexico, Bolivia, Uruguay, and Costa Rica). 
co is given the palm, and a separate chapter, as the state in which militar- 

1 has best been peacefully deflated. 
Che second portion of the book traces, analyzes, and criticizes United States 


tary policy as it has involved Latin America. The author hammers home in 


gent fashion the importance of decreasing progressively the military assistance 
nded to Latin-American governments by Washington. That it can back- 
fire he clearly demonstrates. That it can equally well be exploited by Com- 


munists he also points out. The point is very well taken that a more construc- 


tive objective and policy would be to promote a prosperous and stable Latin 
rica. The Pentagon has called the turns, however, and often shortsightedly. 
- does it help when the government bestows medals on dictators: Lieuwen 
; out that the two countries in which Vice President Nixon received the 
hostile reception in 1958, Peru and Venezuela, were ones whose recent 
ors had earlier received awards from the United States government. 
\A3] 
i 


ilton Eisenhower put it very well some years ago when he recommended a 


ishake for the dictators but an abrazo for the democrats. 


; Russet H. Fitzcippon 
University of California, Los Angeles 


upreme Court in a Free Society. By ALPHEUS THomMas Mason and 
WittiAM M. Beaney. (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 
». vi, 346. $6.50.) 


ersons familiar with the same authors’ casebook, American Constitutional 
now in its second edition), will find little new in this book. For, although 
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there are some stylistic changes and some rearrangement of chapters and sub- 
divisions thereof, basically the same material is presented in the introductory 
essays in the above-mentioned text. Of course, this duplication of material af- 
fects the market, not the quality, of the present book. 

The content of the book is topical. Beginning with a chapter on “The Court 
Is the Constitution,” the authors proceed to discuss the Court’s constitutional 
position vis-a-vis the other branches of the government and the states. These 
chapters are followed by chapters dealing with constitutional powers — e.g., 
commerce, taxing and spending —and constitutional limitations —e.g., “due 
process,” “First Amendment freedoms.” The last chapter is an overly brief 
consideration of the current problems of the Court. 

The essays are perceptive and well-written, and collectively present a brief, 
but scholarly analysis of contemporary constitutional law. However, the title is 
misleading. Although it implies that its subject matter is an evaluation of the 
role of “The Supreme Court in a Free Society,” such is not the case. With the 
exception of the last chapter, which unfortunately is more a defense of the 
“Warren Court” and the doctrine of “preferred freedoms” than anything else, 
the authors focus upon constitutional change and development as revealed in 
decisional law. 

Questions of a fundamental nature —e.g., is the Court properly an agency 
of national power or an impartial arbiter in the federal system? Is the Court 
adequately representative of a “free society”? Are the members of the Court 
chosen in a manner which will guarantee respect for the traditional limitations 
on judicial decision-making? Is the Court a court at all when it is engaged in 
constitutional divination? — are not treated systematically. And most of what 
appears in these pages to justify the Court’s doing what it does (whatever that 
may be) is the “self-serving declarations” of the justices themselves. Such de- 
clarations are hardly a sufficient basis of political evaluation. 

Nevertheless, once we accept the fact that this book is a textual analysis of 
the decisional law of the Constitution and not an evaluation of the role of the 
Supreme Court in the American political system, we can appraise its worth. It 


seems to this reviewer that the book may be of particular value as a supple- 


mentary text to a casebook in constitutional law or as primary text for introduc- 
tory courses in constitutional principles and public law. Likewise, it should be 
a library item for all social and legal scientists. Although it has neither the 
scope of Pritchett’s The American Constitution nor the source-book value of 
Corwin’s (ed.) The Constitution of the United States of America: Revised and 
Annotated, it presents the best, brief treatment of constitutional law in recent 
years. The style is lucid and simple; the problems of law are presented clearly 
and with a minimum of technical language; personal and political factors are 
given their deserved significance; and the discussions of case correlations, distinc- 
tions and developments are both stimulating and interesting. 


-_ 7 RICHARD K. BurKE 
University of Arizona 
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The United States and Latin America. Edited by Herspert L. MATTHEWs. (New 
York: The American Assembly, Columbia University, December, 1959. 
Pp. 221. $2.00.) 


Herbert L. Matthews, editor of the latest volume of the American Assembly 
entitled The United States and Latin America, writes that there are no “experts 
on Latin America, only degrees of ignorance.” The information and interpreta- 
tions found in the six essays in this fact-packed book indicate otherwise. 

The various sections are handled by people with a depth and wide range 

f experience in Latin America. Any attempt to take twenty different countries 
und their relationship to the United States and compress this into one slim 
volume is, as the introduction states, “overly ambitious.” Working on the idea, 
however, that there are some common denominators in Latin America, the 
approach proved a success. 

Professor Frank Tannenbaum, of Columbia University, sets the scene with 
a deft analysis entitled “Toward an Appreciation of Latin America.” Taking 
up such factors as land and people, the isolation of the provincial town, region- 
alism, the Indian, Negro, mestizo, racial prejudice, religion, and the hacienda, 
Professor Tannenbaum presents intelligent comments for the well informed, and 
excellent generalizations for the newcomer to the Latin-American area. This 
reviewer felt, however, that the material on Spanish-speaking and Indian cultural 
areas of Latin America had more vitality and validity than the material that 
dealt with Brazil. 

Professor K. H. Silvert, of Tulane University, in an excellent chapter on 
political change in Latin America considers “. . . the width of difference and 


conversely the narrowness of the likeness among the Latin-American countries.” 


He brings out how the class structure is clearly seen in clothing, speech, occupa- 


tion, habitation, education, and political power. Describing the political party 
ystem in a penetrating statement, “A better clue to political development is 

rived from party programs and approaches, rather than from counting the 
number of parties and relating them systematically.” 

Getting day-to-day accurate information on events in Latin America is 
practically impossible and Edward W. Barrett, Dean of the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism, and Penn T. Kimball, Columbia University 
Journalism Professor, explain why. Lack of interest in the U.S.A. accounts for 
this and they feel spotty reporting is worse than no reporting at all. 

Latin America is committed to industrialization and Reynold Carlson, a 
specialist on Latin-American economic development, presents some clear ideas 
in a tension-charged area. There are, he says, two aggressive elements operating 

the economy of Latin America. One is the private sector where powerful 
lustrial and commercial groups are emphasizing the advantages of a nation- 
stic policy. They would reserve the exploitation of domestic resources for 
nationals and would generally discourage foreign businessmen and foreign in- 


yr 


rs. The second is the government, pushed by many who feel that only 
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public money should be used for new industrial undertakings. His comments 
on inflation are perceptive and Mr. Carlson admits that Brazil seems to be break- 
ing all rules and yet getting away with it. 

Mr. Matthews, with all the skill that has made him one of the leading 
journalists of the Latin-American field, closes the volume with a chapter on 
Diplomatic Relations. In this section some undocumented but fascinating mate- 
rial is presented concerning the role of the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency and 
the 1954 Guatemalan revolution. 

Charles G. Fenwick, Director of the Department of Legal Affairs of the Pan 
American Union, presents a brief analysis of the recognition policy of the United 
States in regard to Latin America. 

A final report of the Assembly at the close of the volume emphasizes private 
investment in the economic section, acknowledges communism as a threat in 
Latin America, suggests that our military program should be reduced, and 
finally advocates the strengthening of the O.A.S. 

This is an excellent book in an area that demands more and more attention 
from both specialists and the average American citizen. 


~ JorRDAN M. YouNG 
Pace Colle ye 


The Soviet Dictatorship. By Herpert McCtosky and JoHN E. TurNeR. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. Pp. 657. $7.95.) 


The authors’ purpose has been to produce a “comprehensive” and “probing” 


study which will aid in a better understanding of Soviet politics. Following a 
rather standardized format there are inclusive sections on Communist theory, 
Leninism, Stalinism, the Communist party, and governmental structure and 
operation. Somewhat unique, this book relies more heavily on English transla- 
tions than any counterpart work. Although a purist may object to sporadic 
and occasional references to sources only in Russian, the method of document- 
ing from Pravda and other Soviet sources via the appropriate citation in th 


t 


e 
Current Digest, should be more useful to the average college student than con- 
tinual reference to original sources alone. Moreover, this style reveals the wealth 
of materials on Soviet affairs which by now have been translated into English. 
The subject matter in the book is covered in detail, emphasizing heavily the 
historical approach. Helpful tabular material has been brought in as well as 
everal explanatory organizational charts (party, government, judicial system, 
economic structure). Treatment of the essentials of the subject — party, gov- 
ernment, economy — is well done, and enough related information has been 
added to constitute a broad investigation into the Soviet system as a whole. 
Only on rare occasions do McClosky and Turner display confusion over 
details; for example, by relying on sources now largely out of date (such as 
Arakelian) they are at times describing economic structures which are obsolete 
— such as industrial ministries managing plants through chief directorates. Men- 
tion is made of the newer system of management (economic councils), but the 
authors leave the impression that they don’t quite understand it.. Thus, two 
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charts on economic-industrial administration contradict one another; as a matter 
of fact, the latter chart more accurately depicts contemporary organizational 
tructure. 

Soviet Dictatorship would leave the impression that citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
oday live in an atmosphere of omnipresent terror which has permeated “every 
orner of life.” The immediate objective of such terror, the authors observe, 
is to induce in the populace a feeling of fear, foreboding, and helplessness. And, 
presumably in discussing current practices of the secret police, we read that 
“the MVD and KGB usually seize their victims silently and swiftly, often in the 
late hours of the night” and that “whole villages may be swept up without warn- 
ng and deported to distant regions.” The problem here is one chiefly of meth- 
xlological supposition. McClosky and Turner assume the historical immutability 
f communism in its most odious forms has a more enduring vitality than have 

y, or all, of the post-Stalin reforms. 
Whatever Khrushchevism is it is not Stalinism, and to persist in the tena- 
cious view that Soviet society does not and cannot change over the years in 
y significant degree, this reviewer suggests, is to brush aside in too cavalier a 
manner the gradual evolution of communism. Present revisions in the legal 
des of the U.S.S.R., for example, though hardly transforming the dictatorship 
to a model democracy, nevertheless appear to be rather marked improvements 
wer the complete absence of legal safeguards under the preceding regime. In 


lotov’s case too, one might conjure up a fate worse than being appointed 


Ambassador to Ulan Bator for openly opposing not only the dictator, but the 
will, not to mention the party line. And, by McClosky and Turner’s own 
timony Pasternak, instead of being seized “in the late hours of the night” for 
; crimes, was instead merely denounced and condemned as a reactionary. 
Students of the Soviet system will benefit from this well-presented book 
h is at once broad in coverage without being superficial. The book’s impact 
it have been the greater had its authors weighed a bit more judiciously 
changes which have been going on in the U.S.S.R. since 1953. 


whic 


mig 


; RicHarp C. Gripp 
San Diego State College 
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Thirteen Days That Shook the Kremlin. By Tipor Meray. (New York: Fre- 
derick A. Praeger, 1959. Pp vi, 290. $5.00.) 


Che title of this excellent and readable work is rather misleading, as most 
tion here is paid to Imre Nagy’s role played in the Hungarian revolution of 
1956. The author (whose work has been translated here), a brilliant journalist 
highly favored by the Communist regime, has set down here the birth and 
wth of the revolt, the countermove by the leaders of the Hungarian Workers’ 
rty, the scenes of confusion, the bitter debates, and the political infighting 

< place in Central Committee headquarters in Budapest, along with his 


nalysis of the mood and temper of the revolutionaries and of their chosen 
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Meray handles particularly well a portrait of Nagy which gives substance 
and form to this shadowy figure who, on the one hand, has been acclaimed as 
a martyred hero and, on the other, dismissed as a weak and easily influenced 
man who was a revolutionary in spite of himself. According to Meray, Nagy was 
an idealist who committed the ironic and fatal error of trying to practice his 
ideals in the face of Communist reality, a planner at home in the intricacies of 
agricultural economics but cast by fate in the role of the leader of a rebellion. 

Although some of the conversations reported here must be mostly the 
imagination of the author (who reproduced them verbatim here), enough of 
the historical facts are based mostly on newspaper reports to give them acknowl- 
edged credence. The same applies to the incidents in which Meray was a partici- 
pant. All in all, this is a valuable document which throws a spotlight on the 
pattern of modern revolutions and the techniques used by the Russian “libera- 
tors” to keep their Iron Curtain empire under their imperialistic heel. 


' JosEPH S. RoucEK 
University of Bridgeport 


O Papel do Executive no Estado Moderno, Estudos Sociais E. Politicos 7. (Rio 
de Janeiro: Revista Brasileira de Estudos Politicos. Pp. 185.) 


This book is the translation into Portuguese of the International Bulletin of 
the Social Sciences published in England by UNESCO in 1958. The translation 
was authorized by UNESCO and presumbly is a faithful reproduction of the 
original. 


B. R. E. 


Massive Retaliation, the Policy and its Critics. By Paut Peeters. (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1959. Pp. xii, 304. $5.00.) 


A Democrat and a political scientist will find this a difficult book to review 
with a full measure of objectivity. Mr. Peeters has heroes and villains. His 
heroes are the late Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, and President Eisen- 
hower; his villains are Adlai Stevenson, Senator Humphrey, and many other 
Democrats, intellectuals, and college professors who write on international 
politics. 

Massive Retaliation, the Policy and its Critics has much more to do with 
the critics of this doctrine than with the policy itself. Most of the book is a 
polemical dissertation against those who reject massive retaliation as a policy 
in seeking to provide for the security of the United States. Indeed, once the 
author has stated what the policy of massive retaliation means (the employment 
or potential employment of our full nuclear capabilities to cope with any act 
of aggression), he doesn’t proceed to discuss the variety of ramifications of this 
policy but rather devotes the bulk of his volume to answering criticisms as they 
have occurred day by day in the Congressional Record, The New York Times, 
and, on occasions, in other publications. Chapter headings have little meaning 
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because each new chapter is simply a continuation of the old argument. Even 
with a conscious effort on the part of this reviewer to weigh the arguments on 
their merit and view the book objectively, he could find very little that is worth 
reading. First, if ome writes a polemical dissertation, one should at least deal 
with the writings of other authors on the subjects of massive retaliation, graduated 
deterrance, and limited war, especially writers from the military forces and the 
political scientists who have devoted so much study to this question. Professor 
Peeters book is incomplete on that score. 

Secondly, the author, an assistant professor of political science at Iona Col- 
lege, seems to have an inadequate understanding of the operation of democracy 
in the United States. Thus, in addition to his villains, those who oppose massive 
retaliation, the author reserves special animus for what he calls “public opinion.” 
Public opinion is never defined. It seems to be those things that Governor 
Stevenson or Democratic senators say. At any rate it is a force hostile to the 
Republican administration. “As far as American public opinion is concerned, 


it has seemingly looked upon the United States government as an obscurantist 


core of reaction which the people have a responsibility to resolve.” 

In other words, Professor Peeters is arguing that the administration’s foreign 
policy has been wise, even faultless and that the dilemma of politics in America 
is that partisanship and public opinion has been negative, dstructive, and con- 
fusing: “If public opinion would submit to the dissertation of mental honesty, 
most of the destructive negativism which characterizes partisanship in America 
would be eliminated.” The author does not resolve this dilemma of destructive 


public opinion and partisanship. He doesn’t propose a course of public educa- 


tion, nor does he suggest that partisanship be suppressed and public opinion 


muted. For anyone who views the operation of partisan debate and the en- 
couragement of public opinion as a major value of our system of government, 
ranting and railing against them becomes pointless. Until something better or 
a sensible alternative to partisanship and public opinion can be found, this 
reviewer would prefer to live with this as a fact of life. The book fails in its 
primary purpose to engage in a rounded exposition of massive retaliation as a 
device for preserving our security. It doesn’t help to say, as the author avers, 
that massive retaliation and graduated deterrence are one policy. 

Finally, for some who see in massive retaliation a possible response to large- 
scale Soviet aggression, massive retaliation becomes nothing more than a “hold- 
ing of the ring” until the reduction of tension and the settlement of disputes 
lower the level of tension making nuclear war less likely. To the question of 
settlement and the reduction of tension this volume gives no attention what- 
soever. One wonders why a volume addressing itself rather narrowly to an area 
f military policy developed in no logical order, argued without consideration 
for the nature of American democracy and its institutions, rates a book and 


should have found a publisher. 
os J. Leo CEFKIN 
Colorado State University 
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The Great Farm Problem. By WituiaM H. Peterson (Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1959. Pp. xix, 235. $5.00.) 


The thesis of this book is a simple one: “Intervention is the farm problem,” 
i.c., governmental interference with the market prices of supply and demand. 
This is not surprising considering the dedicatory offering to such classical econ- 
omists as Ludwig von Mises and Henry Hazett, to say nothing of the thanks 
Mr. Peterson expresses to such men as James A. McConnell, a former assistant 
secretary of agriculture during the mid-1950’s, and three other informal advisors 
or paid consultants to the present Secretary of Agriculture: Charles Dana Ben- 
nett, Herrell DeGraff, and Allan B. Kline, who counseled the author “along 
the devious paths of ‘farm policy.’ ” 

It is quite evident that this book is another in a series of books written in 
general support of the present administration efforts to return American agricul- 
ture to a status freer of government control than prevails today. It should be 
noted, however, that the present administration comes in for a share of criti- 
cism — criticism mainly because, by administrative action, it has not done all 
it can, in the author’s judgment, to minimize the effect on price and output 
determination in agriculture of federal agricultural programs. 

While the author recognizes that his argument is essentially negative, he 
advances a three-point “positive program for American Agriculture,” which can 
be summarized as follows: (1) Work down all price supports and restrictive 
programs, and then discontinue them. (2) If need be, dispose of government 
crop inventories “no matter how low the price or how great the loss.” (3) Make 
American capitalism free — “by progressive abandonment of statism not only 
in agriculture, but in every phase of American industry. 

While few economists in general support the depression-born program of 
the New Deal as a panacea for agriculture, a great many economists — because 
scarity is the world’s No. 1 economic problem — recognize the need for positive 
government programs to expedite the flow of excess resources out of agricultural 
land, labor, and capital. It is precisely because the author fails to recognize this 
social-political fact of modern economic life, that the book will fail to elicit, in 
this reviewer’s judgment, more than a passing glance from economists as a whole, 
congressional policy makers, or political scientists. 

Disciples of the “unseen hand” school of economics will greet it with a 
chorus of hurrahs. 


Weber College 


Reep L. FriscHKNECHT 


Old Age and Political Behavior: A Case Study. By Frank A. PINNER, PAUL 
Jacoss, and Puiuip Setznicx. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 


1959. Pp. 352. $6.00.) 


Jonathan Swift’s mythical island of Luggnagg had a few people in each 
generation who lived on to an unending old age. On their eightieth birthdays 
they were declared legally dead, given a small pension, and regarded as un- 
employable. 
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Fiction in Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels strikes uncomfortably close to fact in 
our own society. The “Senior Citizen” is practically unique to the United 
States, having arisen from the technological and social revolution of the past 
hundred years. Man’s life span has been increased, but service to the economy 
has been made unnecessary, or at least unwanted in the extra years he has been 
given. Gerontology has replaced gerontocracy. 

The combination of democracy, long life span, and forced retirement has 
given rise in the United States, and particularly in California, to multitudes 
f pension plans and pressure groups purporting to speak for the indigent aged. 
By far the most famous of these is George McLain’s California Institute of Social 
Welfare (CISW). It is this organization, its members and their motivations, 
which Frank A. Pinner, Paul Jacobs, and Philip Selznick have used as a basis 
for their study, Old Age and Political Behavior. 

The CISW’s role in California politics has been a sensational one. At the 
peak of its political power it successfully (though temporarily) re-wrote the 
state’s welfare code and Constitution; and had, seemingly, become the leading 
spokesman of an explosively powerful political force. 

This is a comprehensive study of the frustrations of age and its use by one 
man to promote his own political fortunes. McLain’s comment: “This is my 
organization and I’m not going t 


» let anyone take it away from me,” reveals more 
than a political truth, it implies the limitations of the situation. The fact that 
the CISW failed to consolidate its gains and live up to McLain’s expectations is 


directly attributable to the basic sociological forces which determine its character 
and membership. McLain’s organization, according to the authors, is based on the 
status-anxiety of the “Old Folks.” From this anxiety he draws support and be- 
cause of it he has failed to establish any meaningful communications with the 

st of the community. 
As long as George McLain restricted his activities to pension promotion 

‘met with some measure of success. When he attempted to transfer pension 
olitics to other political arenas he failed. Basically, his primary political goal 
has been to organize the “Old Folks.” Little political energy has been devoted 
(or has been available) to the rest of the community. A continuous struggle 
r increased pension benefits has been the major device for attracting new mem- 
rs to the CISW and for maintaining and reinforcing the commitments of old 
mbers. 

Among findings of this study are: (1) The CISW is a political organization 
under the exclusive control of George McLain. (2) The members will work 
hard and give a large (relatively) amount of money to further the direct in- 

rests of the organization. They will not respond to other appeals, including 

» political advancement of their leader. (3) The status-anxiety of the mem- 
bers results in their isolation from the rest of society, and makes them basically 
conservative in their adherence to “old values.” (4) The CISW does not offer 
its members any new social or personal ties, and in fact further isolates them 
from the community at large. 
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The authors have included in the appendix a large part of the basic 
statistics from which they drew their conclusions. These will be of interest not 
only to the sociologist and political scientist, but to the historian and the psy- 
chologist, or anyone interested in the dynamics of leadership and constituency. 


CHarLes G. BELL 


Los Angeles, California 


Karamzin’s Memoir on Ancient and Modern Russia. By RicHarp Pires. (Rus- 
sian Research Center Studies No. 33, Cambridge: Harvard University 


Press, 1959. $5.50.) 


Mr. Pipes justly points to the neglect of conservative leaders and conserva- 
tive thought in the historiography of nineteenth- and twentieth-century Russia. 
As a contribution to the study of Russian conservatism in the reign of Alexan- 
der I he offers his translation of Nicholas Karamzin’s Memoir on Ancient and 
Modern Russia, introduced by a commentary on the development of Karamzin’s 
political ideas up to the writing of the Memoir (1810), and including also a his- 
tory of the text. 

The introductory essay makes splendid reading, informative for the general 
reader and provocative for the specialist. It is a fine piece of compact analysis 
of the development of Russian political organization and conservative tradition 
and a useful background to the discussion of Karamzin. Evaluating the influence 
of Karamzin’s views, Mr. Pipes writes that they “had no effect whatsoever on the 
policies of Alexander. ... But in the subsequent reign of Nicholas I these views 
became the monarchy’s official state program.” And while he makes a high 
estimate of the influence of Karamzin’s ideas, Mr. Pipes carefully avoids ex- 
aggerating their quality. Finding that “Karamzin’s defense of the autocratic 
system was little more than an elaboration of ideas current in Russia in the 
eighteenth century,” he notes too that “His [Karamzin’s] intellectual eclecticism 
actually increases his value for the historian: in his very unoriginality one finds 
assurance that the ideas he espoused were current rather than contrived.” This 
rather low estimate of Karamzin’s quality as a political thinker applies also to 
the whole of Russian conservative thought of the period, most of whose “argu- 
mentation was either pragmatic or purely emotional, but in either event strikingly 
devoid of the philosophic content which distinguished the best of Western con- 
servative thought of the time.” 

Plainly the greatest significance of Karamzin’s ideas lies in their contribution 
to official and unofficial conservatism in the reign of Nicholas I and after, and on 
this there is no dispute with Mr. Pipes. One might, however, suggest that there 
are important elements of the Karamzin-inspired tradition of conservative thought 
which are disregarded in the introductory essay. Mr. Pipes justly dwells on the 
rigidity of Karamzin’s conservatism, the narrowness of his defense of gentry 
privileges, his “misunderstanding of the workings of government and completely 
unrealistic conception of Russia’s social structure.” But certainly there is much 
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to be said beyond this. There is, for example, his ignorance of Russian history, 
as when he describes the government of Kievan Rus’s in the age of Yaroslav as 
an autocracy. And surely one of the most questionable gifts he bequeathed to 
his heirs in the tradition of Russian conservatism was a bigoted and intolerant 


ationalism. Of Poland he writes: “Let foreigners condemn the partition of 


n 
P 
( 


land — we took what was ours.” Similarly, almost the entirety of his ex- 
tensive critique of Peter the Great was based on Peter’s destruction of “good 
Russian customs” in favor of foreign substitutes. In other words, the main basis 
of his criticism seems to be an outraged nationalism. Finally, Mr. Pipes’ rather 
matter-of-fact description of Karamzin’s views on autocracy conveys none of their 
heavy emotional flavor. Karamzin’s entire historical theme is a glorification of 
absolute rule, replete with copious moralizing degressions on the inevitable 
superiority of this form of government, and reaching a nadir in paying unctuous 
tribute to the “virtuous” nonresistance shown by Russians in the days of Ivan the 
Terrible’s Oprichnina: “[The Russians] took no steps to save their lives! What 
a memorable time and disposition!” 

Whatever one’s criticisms of it, the introduction remains a highly stimulat- 
ing essay. Moreover, the translation of Karamzin is excellent throughout (this 
volume is accompanied by another containing the Russian edition), and the 
extensive notes and bibliography have been prepared with commendable 
thorougnness, Hersert J. Evtison 
University of Oklahoma 


Pictorial History of Philosophy. By Dacospert D. Runes. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959. Pp. x, 406. $15.00.) 


This is a really fabulous piece of book-making. There are about eight hun- 
dred entries in the index of names, and most of these persons are represented 
pictorially, in the form of a bust or an imaginative painting made at a later date 
for the earlier authors, in contemporary portraits or photographs for the later 
nes. A much larger number of illustrations bear on some feature of the textual 
commentary. The collection of the pictures must have been a vast labor; they 
are admirably reproduced. 

The organization is topical and roughly chronological. Since three-quarters 
f the space is given over to illustrations, the biographical sketches are so brief 
as to be of little value. In some cases, as da Vinci and Bolingbroke, the text is 

infined to the legend under the picture. All the comments reflect Mr. Runes’ 
preoccupation: “Philosophy is ethics, or it is nothing at all.” And other biases 
‘nter: the author repeats the weary canard that Karl Marx was an anti-Semite. 

But as a collection of pictures of the intellectual aristocracy of the race 
the book is invaluable. Leafing through it affords more pleasure than Hoff or 
Charles Addams. 


Francis D. WorMUTH 
University of Utah 
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Communism in Guatemala: 1944-1954. By Ronatp M. SCHNEIDER. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. Pp. xxi, 350. $6.00.) 


There has been a tendency in this country to believe that “the low level 
industrialization, the strength of Catholicism, the stubborn individualism of 
Latin American, and the existence of a large Indian population clinging to their 
traditional way of life, particularly when backed up by the proximity of 


United States, would serve as an effective bar to the growth of Communist in- 


fluence.” This is a dangerous fallacy. Communism in some Latin-American 
countries is no longer taboo. Testimony to this is Ronald Schneider’s study 
of communism in Guatemala. He points out that communism in the “banana 
republic” thrived upon three “new” groups which were misfits in the traditional 
order: the lower-middle-class intellectuals, the urban proletariat and the “mo- 
bile” rural workers. One of the secrets of Communist success was the fact 
that they offered different things to different people. The workers and cam- 
pesinos (peasants), for example, were not particularly interested in the working 
of intellectual communism or the realities of life behind the Iron Curtain, but 
rather in improving their day-to-day life. “In this respect they saw that the 
Communists showed great interest in their problems and offered what seemed a 
reasonable program for solving them.” 

The Communists were quite expedient to present themselves as the 
guard of social reforms; and by calling social security, the labor code, and agra 
ian reform Communist-inspired, the anti-Communists actually enhanced 
prestige of the Communists among the workers and facilitated their effort t 
identify themselves as the champions of popular demands. As the anti-Com- 
munist movement was dominated by the opponents of social reform, it could 
not make common cause with the moderate and centrist elements who supported 
the revolution, but were opposed to the growth of Communist influence. “As 
a result, Guatemala never developed any opposition party which was willing 
to face up to the facts of political and economic life, accept change and reform 
as legitimate, and devote its efforts to providing more satisfactory solutions to 
the nation’s pressing problems than those offered by the Communists and their 
allies.” 

What was President Arbenz’s role in this game? Arbenz, a non-Communist, 
was actually a victim of Communist expediency. Basically a person of limited 
intelligence and lack of administrative experience, Arbenz relied upon the Com- 
munists for advice and assistance because “they had amassed more information 
on national and local problems than had anyone else.” In return, Arbenz al- 
lowed them a freedom of action which added greatly to their effectiveness. Ac- 
ceptance and endorsement by the President opened many new doors to the 
Communists. 

The story of Communist operations among the workers (Chapter VI) and 
the campesinos (Chapter VII), penetration of the government (Chapter VIIl), 
relations with the other parties (Chapter IX) rounds out the portrayal of the 
sources of Communist influence and strength. The epilogue of the study deals 
with the collapse of the Arbenz regime. 
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When Arbenz came into power, Schneider points out, he had more non- 
mmunist than Communist followers. Gradually, however, the Communists 
-d the non-Commuunists by identifying themselves with the aspirations 
demand for change unleased by an indigenous social revolution. As the 
nce of the Communists in the Arbenz regime became increasingly evident, 
army officers became concerned with the difficult international situation 
in which the foreign and domestic policies of the government were placing the 
yn. So by June, 1954, the question before the nation was whether Arbenz 
wed his loyalty to the Communists or to the army. There was no third group 
ffecting the balance of power. Since Arbenz overestimated the Communist force 
in Guatemala (he ordered 5,000 armed workers to the front against Castillo Armas 
ut only a small number of workers were ready or willing to act), he pledged him- 
self to the Communists which meant the collapse of his regime. 


;, Peter A. Toma 
University of Arizona 


Mexican Government in Transition. By Ropert E. Scorr. (Urbana: Univer- 
y of Illinois Press, 1959. Pp. 306. $5.75.) 

volume provides the first systematic treatment of Mexican politics 
rnment within the relatively new framework of concepts often referred 
the “political process” approach. Explaining his methodology, Professor 


tells us that “process analysis” 


+ 


as applied to the study of politics focuses 


rroups which are conceived as arrangements of interdependent variable 
* continuous and predictable relational patterns. The advantage of such 
sroach is that it utilizes conceptual categories such as decision-making and 
interaction which are assumed to be applicable to all political systems, 


n 


; encouraging comparison and generalization. However, the author, having 

1 us of the desirability of this approach both in universal terms and with 
ference to its usefulness on the Mexican scene, is able to resist the lure 

Meare 

thodo 


dological discussion for its own sake and proceed with a thorough- 
tual presentation with judicious use of analytical distinctions along the 


hange in Mexico since the Revolution of 1910-17 is viewed as a move- 


a continuum from “non-Western” to “Western” with the United States 
a model or prototype of “Western” in juxtaposition to the “non-Western” 
Professor Scott finds that Mexico has moved many degrees away from the 


-d theoretical criteria for classification of countries as “non-Western,” 
the Mexican model certainly differs from the United States; but “Mexico 
n able to evolve its own Western-style political system, one which works.” 
his thesis can only be maintained by shaving distinctions somewhat finer 


isual while threading through a maze of complex events and seemingly 


tory sets of facts, such as: one-party victories, but multi-party competi- 


f 


deral system ideologically extolling “free” local government, but states 
inicipalities still very much dependent financially and politically upon 
ntral government; continued emphasis upon individual and family loyal- 
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ties, but wide recognition that a larger sense of social responsibility is vital to 
national economic growth and political stability; personal favoritism in awarding 
office, but serious concern for rationalizing bureaucracy; power practically un- 
limited in a single office, the Presidency, but a deeply rooted practice of con- 
fining men who hold that office to one six-year term; a highly structured, bu- 
reaucratized political party, but a rank-and-file which identifies largely on the 
basis of personalism with men who emerge as leaders within the structure rather 
than with the organization and its ideological principles. The author, however, 
has not proved unequal to the task of explaining the processes involved in the 
continuing transition away from the earlier more “non-Western” characteristics 
of Mexican politics. In spelling out the multifold aspects of transition and the 
developing Mexican version of “Western” politics all facets of the total system 
are examined. Findings from history and all the social sciences are brilliantly 
fused to point up the politically significant aspects of the physical and social 
setting and the characteristics of the social and political groups which interact 
in this environment. 


The Mexican political culture involving conceptions of the purpose of gov- 


ernment and proper use of authority is analyzed in terms of the struggle dur- 
ing the 1920’s and 1930's to bring some coherence to the ideological pronounce- 
ments of the Revolution and to formulate working political structures so essential 
to the stability and sense of direction needed for national growth. Intra-Revolu- 
tionary party relationships are explored in detail; but the existence, essential 
characteristics, and respective roles of the principal opposition parties are not 
overlooked. Such functionally based, well-organized political groups as middle- 
class farmers, professionals and government workers as well as labor and peas 
ants are studied in relation to their strength and their share in the division of 
spoils within the existing system. The volume comes to a focus in the discus 
sion of the central event of Mexican politics, the nomination of the “official” 
party’s candidate for President of the Republic. 

The reader may find the sections on change in the Presidency and the out- 
look for democracy somewhat overly optimistic given present conditions. There 
may also be some who find too little importance attached to such concepts as 
legislative supremacy and effective, loyal opposition. Whatever its weaknesses, 
the reviewer feels that this is the most sophisticated and perceptive analysis of 
Mexican politics to be found in the literature at the present time. 


’ . " L. V. PADGETT 
San Diego State College 


The Truman-MacArthur Controversy and the Korean War. By Joun W. 


SpaNtER. (Cambridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1959. 
Pp. xii, 311. $6.50.) 


The author, although he makes the point that obedience is a cardinal virtue 
of a military man, is fearful lest future commanders, in limited wars, force the 
country into intolerable positions in foreign affairs through open opposition to the 
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policies of their civilian superiors. This danger, he thinks, arises from the appar- 
ently faulty view that a nation enters into a war with the intention of winning 
itr, and the freedom afforded field commanders in the conduct of operations in 
distant theatres. He does not explain why, if they do not have such freedom, it 
‘essary for them to be there at all. This unhappy condition is augmented 
by the jealousies that arise between the executive and the Congress. The “ir- 
responsible opposition” in the latter, if it is in liaison with the field commander, 
na position to curtail the ability of the President to carry out his foreign policy. 
The cure, he thinks, is to educate the public into accepting indecisive limited 
war and its costs “without the kind of intense and desperate frustration which 
tht spill over into total war or isolation.” This will, he says, take some time 
to accomplish. However, the matter can be accomplished more readily in the 
rmed forces by educating commanders in the broad political and economic 
factors that effect the formulation of strategy. 


The first is indeed a formidable undertaking which even Madison Avenue 


1 
wh 


night be unwilling to undertake, and carries with it some startling corollaries 
such as the Dodgers playing for third place or General Motors keeping car sales 
behind Ford. The second appears to be based on faulty assumptions; first that 

ry commanders are unfamiliar with Clausewitz (upon whom Mr. Spanier 
eans heavily) or, if they are familiar with him, they reject his thesis and the 


nmanders take no notice of political and economic factors in the conduct of 


While Clausewitz may not get the attention due him, an examination of the 
nning, under which operations in the field are conducted, during World War 
ll, and the studies conducted at the advanced military schools such as the In- 

strial College and the National War College, to mention only two, should 

buse the author of this view. 

Admittedly Mr. Spanier has only one limited war with which to deal. But 
tseems a pity that he examines MacArthur’s conduct in dealing with his danger. 
this we have an uncommonly successful glory-hunter (who, as the result of 
troop deployment, had been soundly defeated by an “inferior” force) be- 
lenied an opportunity to erase the blemish on his reputation. MacArthur 
fact stopped short of the 38th Parallel until he was authorized to con- 
luct the “Christmas Offensive” by individuals whom he doubtless considered 

his military inferiors and who in fact were his juniors. 


While there can be no doubt that his conduct of the dispute in “going to 
he public” was inexcusable, it does not follow that his successors would follow 
nis lead, which indeed they did not; any more than that the officer corps of the 

n Army and their successors should be held suspect because McClellan, 


er glory-hunter, wrote the Harrison Landing letter. 


On the whole it appears that the danger raised by Mr. Spanier is a straw 


which requires a MacArthur, whom he calls a rarity, to give it substance. 


KENNETH W. TREACY 


University of Utah 
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Latin American Politics. By Wittiam S. Stokes. (New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Company, 1959. Pp. xv, 538.) 


In these days of the soft opinion, the soft sell, and the soft review, Professor 
Stokes’s book sounds a dissonant chord, coming up with the hard opinion ex- 
pressed in hard language with evident hardheadedness. Opinions among most 
of his area colleagues certainly will not be favorable to this treatise, designed as 
“an introduction to the nature of power in Latin American politics.” Stokes is 
a Manchesterian Liberal in his economics, doggedly Protestant in his wariness 
and suspicion of the Catholic Church, and classically libertarian in his politics. 
These views are entirely self-consistent and serve to provide a tightly woven 
threat of internal logic for those able to resist bucking against the pull of t 
thesis at every turn of the page. The author is the only wholly unreconstructed 
Conservative of note writing in the Latin American field; as such, his focus 
serves to freshen material which has been growing stale with the many recent 
attempts to write heavy textbooks and thin symposia on the basis of insufficient 


primary materials. The only seemingly incongruent attitudes are those whi 


1 
h 
Lidl 


lead the author into neo-Freudian analysis, especially discernible when he con- 
siders the position of the family in Latin America. But then, Freudianism and 
laissez-faire-ism are both orthodoxies not necessarily in clash, since the two are 
at least in part theories of natural states and the social process. 

The book’s organization is the most valuable contribution of the author, 
in this reviewer’s opinion. Stokes starts right in with social class, which he views 
as the basic social fact against which all other analysis must be projected. Having 
thus given himself an excellent independent variable which he can carry from 
country to country, he discusses the family, education, the Church, and the 
military in setting the general social stage. The center third of the book is then 
taken up with economic institutions, and the last third with the political or- 
ganization of public power. 


The work derives its greatest academic strength from the theory implicit to 


the above organization and from the author’s virtuosic ability to play about 


amongst cited materials and data he has gathered himself. Its greatest weakness, 
however, is a constant relapsing into gross generalizations concerning human 
nature and political life. This penchant for philosophizing reduces itself at times 
to embarrassing expositions of the obvious, as in the sentence, “Men’s differences 
in social standing range from minimum status to maximum status.” Because 
the author is determined to express a total philosophy of life through his explana- 
tion of the political processes of Latin America, he has mixed cultural and 
scientific universes to the general detriment of his book, leaving both his objectives 
only partially realized. Perhaps too much exposure to Latin modes of thought 
has made of Dr. Stokes a Yankee pensador. 

Unsophisticated students will not be able to use Latin American Politics 
as a text without risk. But professors will find it fun as a strawman and fruitful 
as a source of apt examples. Even though I cannot agree with some of 


author’s conclusions, and disagree with the way in which he derived many other 
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inclusions with which I do agree, I welcome this book as filling an ideological 
gap in the hope that tough Professor Stokes will forgive my turning soft on him 


all. , = 
, K. H SItvert 








ulane University 


vat Is Political Philosophy? By Leo Strauss. (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1959. Pp. 316. $6.00.) 


















Professor Strauss’s latest publication is a collection of ten essays and sixteen 
- “appraisals” of other published works in the field. The period covered 
essays is, roughly, the past decade. Their themes are diverse, and no more 

than half of them show any apparent sequence. But this proves to be no short- 
ming. What connects them all is the author’s demonstrated persuasion that all 

great issues of political thought can be measured against the standards estab- 

1 by classical political philosophy, i.e., the philosophies of Plato and Aris- 
Burt this, in turn, should not be construed to suggest that his arguments 
arrowly conceived or partisan in tone. As may be expected, the present 
display the same qualities of creative scholarship, dialectical skill, and 

y grace which have distinguished Professor Strauss’s other writings. 








If, as the author laments in his opening essay, political philosophy is dead 
most buried, then this book is indeed a lively requiem. He affirms not 
he need of philosophy in the political realm, but equally the lasting pre- 
ice of the classical tradition 





despite all the changes that history, science, 
because, as he says, Plato and Aristotle ad- 

themselves to the most fundamental of political questions. That ques- 
) : What form of state is best to develop the virtue of its citizens? With 






ychology have wrought 



















lual and social virtue as its aim, the answer could be given only in moral 
the expression of the highest values to which a given society could aspire. 
to in particular, these values were of transcendent character and of uni- 
validity, not the shifting conventions of each generation. 

[he debasement of this classical tradition begam —as Strauss traces the 
s— with Machiavelli’s doctrine of political amorality; it continued with 
;, who gave primacy to political order rather than to natural virtue, and 

de the state itself the creater of morality. Locke fares but little better in 
igment — in place of moral virtue as the goal, he substituted the freedom to 

e tangible and intangible property. Rousseau was concerned with natural 
, but he derived it from an ambiguous and hazardous general will. With 

is clearly of the greatest importance whether a particular value is 
first or second. The “good society” (i.e., a society ruled by the “best’’) 
-» been assumed as an object of all the above philosophies, but only in the 
tradition was it defined as tl 






1e essential purpose of the state and guided 






t of enduring moral values. 


uss sees the more recent evidences of modernism in political thought 


brought something like nihilism to contemporary society. 





Positivism, 
<alts the scientific method as the only true path to knowledge, insists 
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upon a value-free investigation of the social sciences. But this, the author be- 
lieves, is an evidence of “moral obtuseness.” To the degree that it is followed, 
the result will be “a state of indifference to any goal . .. of aimlessness and 
drifting” — when, in any set of circumstances, a society needs to know its goals. 
It is doubtful indeed if any social scientist could engage in a search for fact or 
truth in a milieu of absolute freedom from value assumptions. There is, on any 
sober consideration, still a difference between the phenomena of physics and 
of human beings. 

Suppose, however, that the classical tradition as such be set aside as too 
antiquarian, or rejected out of hand on the basis of Hume’s demonstration that 
an “ought” statement cannot logically be inferred from an “is” statement. Does 
this mean that political philosophy itself should be discarded, or its teaching 
abandoned? If so, are we henceforth to ignore such questions as “which of 
these two is the better course of action,” or “which is the better candidate for 
this office?” But these are value preferences —and being so, they must have 
reference to some standard of good which we have adopted by which to judge 
public policies or the quality of rulership. Our standards are likely to be im- 
plicit, part of an habituated outlook derived from experience and judgment; but 
would it not be wiser to make them explicit? And when we make them s0, is 
it not likely that the virtues of the good citizen or the good society will reflect 
our concept of the good man? These, then, are the kinds of men whom we must 
try to recruit into political office: men “who are willing and able to prefer the 
common interest to their private interest,” and who, being able to discern the 
common interest, will cleave to it with courage and energy. 

Thus it is the author returns us once again to the presence of Plato and 
Aristotle. He credits the classical philosophers with “pre-philosophic” thinking 


— that is, a freshness of outlook which was unencumbered by any previous his- 


tories of political thought. What they discerned was, accordingly, the persistent 
elements of human behavior in society which have remained central to human 
behavior since then. It is not a matter to applaud then, the author observes, 
that later political scientists have turned away from the best state because it 
was unrealizable, to the study of lesser states because they were actual. The goal 
of the best political order remains, no matter how many inferior versions do exist. 

There is, regrettably, no space here for an evaluation such as Strauss’s book 
deserves; but it can at least be said that to avoid its reading because of disagree- 
ment with its theme would be scholarly dereliction. 

In addition to the initial essay, which gives the book its title, the remaining 
topics are as follows: Political Philosophy and History; On Classical Political 
Philosophy; Restatement on Xenophon’s Hiero; How Farabi Read Plato’s Laws 
(a gem of pure scholarship and of literary excellence); Mzimonides’ Statement 
on Political Science; On the Basis of Hobbes’s Political Philosophy; Locke’s 
Doctrine of Natural Law; On a Forgotten Kind of Writing (a provocative sugges 
tion for scholar-detectives); and Kurt Riezler (an appreciation of a little-known 
ee). Louis WassERMAN 

San Francisco State College 
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The Liberal Party in Alberta: A History of Politics in the Province of Alberta, 
1905-1921. Social Credit in Alberta, Volume 8. By L. G. THomas. (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 230. $5.50.) 


This is another in the series tracing the background and development of 
Social Credit in Alberta. In Canada there has long been a tendency for his- 
torians to concentrate their attention on splinter parties or protest movements of 
a given region or economic group while the great national parties have received 
scant consideration. Mr. Thomas corrects this situation as far as the province of 
Alberta is concerned, for not only does he give a careful appraisal of the sixteen 
years of Liberal stewardship but he examines as well the futile efforts of the 
Conservative party to attain a position of strength in the province. 

Thanks largely to a thoroughly partisan and helpful Dominion Government 
which set its party in the seats of office when the province was created in 1905, 
the Liberals of Alberta started with all the advantages and despite their own 
fumblings were able to win the first four elections held in the province. But, as 
Thomas points out, the Alberta Liberal party was something different from its 
counterpart in the older and longer established provinces to the east. On railway 



















ganized pressure groups developed the Government seemed more and more ready 
to abdicate its responsibility, so that the United Farmers Organization had 
achieved power in the province long before it took office as the result of the 
1921 election. The abdication of legislative responsibility and the readiness to 
accept the initiative and referendum, along with the prevailing sentiment that 
nonpartisanship was in some way a positive good, were significant earmarks 
f a political society in which the old two-party system found it difficult to 
function. 

Although the writer gives an interesting and well-documented account of the 
major political events in the first sixteen years of Alberta history one might have 
wished greater illumination on the personalities involved. We get but fleeting 
glimpses of the principal characters. Perhaps this is inevitable for a taciturn and 
colorless man like Sifton who appeared to be simply a man of mystery and power; 
but one would like to have more information on the other men who molded or 
were molded by the events. But Thomas’ work is nevertheless a most valuable 
me and presents a reasoned and reasonable explanation of the preliminary stages 


nap 


in a political development which has made Alberta unique among the Canadian 
political develo t which | le Albert que a g the Canad 


provinces. 








HEATH MACQUARRIE 
Ottawa, Ontario 








The Congressional Party: A Case Study. By Davin B. TRUMAN. (New York: 


Wiley & Sons, 1959. Pp. ix, 336. $7.50.) 







David Truman’s Congressional Party is an insightful study of the structure 
political parties in Congress. This work is the product of extensive research 
n Congressional voting patterns during 1949-50. Its principal concern is with 





analyzing the legislative parties in the House and Senate and particularly the 
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designated leaders in the Eighty-first Congress. The study was not designed to 
determine the relative importance of party affiliation among the influences affect. 
ing the behavior of senators and representatives. 

The study relies on roll call data, or “hard” data—the kind the author 
suggests is not subject to dispute. The distinction between hard and soft seems 
to be dissolving with the hardening of some psychological data, and there are 
soft spots in hard data. Roll call data necessarily restricts the kind of inferences 
that can be made. As the author suggests, “they indicate nothing about measures 
that never reach the floor of the house or senate, and they directly reveal nothing 
about what has occurred behind the scenes.” Nonetheless, roll call data leads 
to the plausible inference that people who choose the same posture on public 
policy issues are also choosing each other. 

During the Eighty-first Congress, the one after Truman’s victory, the Repub- 
licans controlled the Senate and the Democrats the House. The author finds that 
differences existed between majority and minority parties with regard to voting 
cohesion. The minority party in the House and Senate tended to shift from one 
cluster of blocs to another, indicating a lack of program and a comparatively 
unstable policy posture. 


A cleavage persisted between the parties that distinguished the policy pre- 
I 


ferences of most Republicans from those of most Democrats. These were clear 
on issues classified as administration support votes. What gives the majority party 
this greater coherence is the initiative and known program preferences of a Presi- 
dent and the same electoral party. In view of that fact, Truman analyzes what 
is meant by the term “leader” — the President is legislative “leader” and party 
leader. The President’s leadership of Congress is “of” but not “in” — analogous 
to that of a plant manager who leads a work group through its foreman. 

The President does more than merely provide an agenda for the Congress or 
for the legislative parties. If his party is the majority party in Congress, then 
his agenda provides “leverage” useful, if not essential, to the principal elective 
leaders of the legislative party in the performance. There is thus a complemen- 
tary relationship. The congressional party is a “mediate” group, between outside 
influences and the Presidency, but not all members of Congress are securely 
identified with party — this varies over time and with particular situations. 

This is a significant work because the author probes more deeply than any- 
one so far into the pattern of relationships we call party in Congress. As such, it 
is solid contribution toward more functional conceptions of party. If anything, 
recent research has done much to dissolve the metaphoric myths for too long 
used to describe both party structure and function. When concepts need to be 
reappraised, then intensive analysis is most useful. One major qualification in 
this study must be noted — the yield in insights goes beyond what the methods 
and data have produced. There are many shrewd observations that go beyond 
the roll call data, or for which the roll call data is illustrative. The insights in 
this study will serve well to inspire fruitful research into Congress. 


Lester G. SELIGMAN 
University of Oregon : 
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Catholic Action and Politics. By Tom TRUMAN. (Melbourne: Georgian House, 
1959. Pp. x., 234. 35/.) 


This volume developed out of the controversy about a split within the Aus- 
tralian Labor party. In a sense, the book is a case study about a political situation 
with which few Americans are familiar. As such, the study has the advantages 
and disadvantages of the usual case study. Yet, the volume is a more valuable 
contribution than the typical case study because the problem of organization 
within an organization gives opportunity to explore many facets of Catholic 
thought about social action. Since the Catholic Church is an international body 
the discussion of its doctrines has much broader significance than the parochial 
Australian situation itself would imply. 

At the outset the author, the Senior Lecturer in Political Science at the 
University of Queensland, indicates another volume is planned to explore fully 
the reasons for the split of the Australian Labor party in 1954. The present book 
merely attempts to determine the role of Catholic Action in Australian Labor 
politics. 

In order to accomplish his purpose the author traces the general aims and 
objectives of the Catholic Church, and the organization, aims, policies, and training 
of Catholic Action groups. These chapters will be very informative to the non- 
Catholic reader, whether American or Australian. The author, himself, acknowl- 
edges his method of quoting from Catholic documents can be weary. Indeed, one 
frequently feels he is reading a collection of documents. But, since the author 
sought to allow Catholics to “speak for themselves as the fairest procedure pos- 
sible” one cannot legitimately be too critical of his style in this regard. 

The author’s ultimate conclusion is that Dr. Evatt’s charge was substantially 
correct, that Catholic Action activities were detrimental to unity of the Labor 
Movement. The complexities of Catholic doctrine as applied to the Australian 
scene defy brief review. About all one can say is that Truman’s conclusions will 
require the reader to give serious thought to many ramifications for a democratic 
society. Several questions are raised: Where does politics end and religion begin? 
When are tactics of infiltration and secrecy appropriate? Can one expect non- 
Communist forces encouraged by success to stop their activities when the Com- 
munists are defeated? Can a distinction be made between a person’s religious 
action and his actions as a citizen? 

An exposition on Australian politics which seems way “down-under” to even 
the American political scientist may be of limited interest, but the study warrants 
thought about survival of democratic institutions and the citizen’s responsibility 
for their preservation within a democratic context. Definitive answers will not 
be forthcoming from this one volume, but it focuses attention on the dilemma of 
a free society: How to oppose a monolithic institution with a rigid doctrine within 
a competitive society based on flexible concepts which do not favor rigidity even 
to fight the solid opposition. Or can any group (Communist or non-Communist) 

> allowed to use the advantages of a free society (especially tolerance) to de- 


Vy > 7 > > > > ~ Ss = > 7? “ 
y one of the tenets of such a society? Leroy C. Harpy 


Longbeach State College 
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Human Freedom and Social Order: An Essay in Christian Philosophy. By Joun 
Witp. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 250. $5.00.) 


Professor Wild’s latest book is based on three lectures given at Duke Uni 


versity in November, 1958. Its publication results from activities of the Lilly 
Endowment Research Program in Christianity and Politics, under whose auspices 


the lectures occurred. Professor Wild concerns himself with an examination of 
the possibility of a Christian philosophy — an old and controversial topic. Part 
I presents a critical analysis of Christianity, myth, and rationalism as well as 
what is meant by Christian philosophy; while Part II is devoted to problems in 
Christian ethics and social philosophy. 

As a Christian, Professor Wild stands on the side of “reason,” for he argues 
that “faith cannot be separated from philosophy.” Yet he does not think a fin- 
ished Christian philosophy is possible. His hopes are for an “open” philosophy, 
influenced by the views of contemporary Existentialists and Phenomenologists 
and sensitive to what Wild calls the concreteness of the Lebenswelt. He tries to 
show how, and why, myth and rationalism failed in the ancient as well as in the 
contemporary intellectual world; and argues that the Christian myth is crucially 
different from other myths. Christian myth is said to deal with an inevitable 
“mystery” surrounding the Lebenswelt in a way which no strictly scientific ap- 
proach can hope to achieve. Wild offers an imaginatively reversed treatment of 
Plato’s “allegory of the cave,” arguing against Plato that man already lives in the 
sunlight while the scientist descends into the shadows of the cave in his quest f 
a type of knowledge. (Unfortunately, this aspect of Wild’s book seems to con- 
tradict the author’s contention that science is unable to deal with “mystery.””) A 
most important section discusses objections to the idea of a Christian philosophy 
(Protestant, Catholic, objectivist, anthropological, phenomenological) and the 
possible replies to such objections. 

Two final chapters get to some political issues (“The Gap Between Individual 
and Social Action” and “Bridging the Gap”). The age-old problem of the rela- 
tion of the individual to the group is here studied, involving emphasis on the 
Christian’s plight whose ethics is that of love and sacrifice. Wild suggests several 
ways of wrongly understanding “this divorce from a religious point of view” of 
the individual and the social. This whole section is done with insight and care. 

Professor Wild has not solved all the issues connected with a possible Christ- 
ian philosophy. But the freshness of his views and his effort at a kind of synthesis 
in an age of philosophical analysis deserve consideration. Professor Wild is at- 
tempting to maintain a dialogue on important matters in a period when dialogue 
may, threateningly, tend to dry up and disappear. More than this, he tries to 
write for a broad audience, wanting to say what is required rather than to play 
the strict role of the technical philosopher in this book. 


‘ ' ; WHITAKER T. DEININGER 
San Jose State College 
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For Want of a Nail: The Failure of the League of Nations in Ethiopia. By Hucu 
R. Witson, Jr. (New York: Vantage Press, 1959. Pp. 96. $2.75.) 


The application of economic sanctions against Italy in the winter of 1935-36 
during the Italian military excursion into Ethiopia marked the climax of the efforts 
of the first, last, and only attempt at collective security enforcement by the League 
of Nations, and this last all-out effort of a world organization of nations to show 
that it could stop the headlong rush to World War II failed. 

The attempt might have been successful but for the human factors and the 
accidents of time and place that influence history and which emerge from this 
interesting little volume. Hugh R. Wilson, Sr., U.S. Minister to Switzerland at 
that time, and American observer at Geneva, observed closely what was happen- 
ing during these fateful months. Hugh R. Wilson, Jr., journalist, presents here 
his father’s letters to Secretary of State Cordell Hull. These confidential reports 
provide a fascinating inside account of the flux of tides of decision and indecision 
at Geneva, and include also detailed memoranda of conversations Wilson had 
with leading players in the tragedy, including Britain’s Foreign Minister Anthony 
Eden and Italy’s League Delegate Baron Pompeo Aloisi. Preceding these docu- 
ments is a concise summary of events by the editor, to whose credit goes also that 
he has provided us with bibliographical comments and a “reference list of im- 
portant personalities.” This sordid story of heterogeneous motivations, unpre- 
dictable vagaries of public opinion, suspicions, fears, shadows of “secret agree- 
ments,” and ever-present human factors is a definite contribution to the “inside” 
information about the workings of international diplomacy. 


: ; JosepH S. Roucek 
University of Bridgeport 





NEWS AND NOTES 


The University of California received from the Ford Foundation a $4 million 
grant, of which $3 million will be used for its programs on Africa, the Near East, 
East Asia, South and Southeast Asia, and Russia and East Europe at its Berkeley 
and Los Angeles campuses. About 200 California faculty members are working 
full time under these programs, and the University’s library holdings in these 
areas are among the best in the country. 


The Center for the Study of Higher Education at the University of Michigan, 
with funds provided by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, has announced 
that additional fellowships will be available for the academic year 1961-62. Ap- 
plications should be presented on or before February 1, 1961. Requests for further 
information and for application forms should be addressed to: Algo D. Henderson, 
Director, Center for the Study of Higher Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Four military leaders were among the thirty-seven speakers and panelists 
participating in San Diego State’s 18th annual Institute on World Affairs, August 
8-26. They are Rear Adm. Claude Ricketts, USN, director of the Strategic Plans 
Division, Office of the Chief of Naval Operations; Maj. Gen. John A. Dabney, 
USA, military advisor to the Asststant Secretary of Defense for International 
Affairs; Gen. Henry C. Hughlin, USAF, deputy United States representative to 
the NATO Military Committee and the Standing Group; and Lt. Col. Donald 
S. Bussey, USA, of the Army War College, Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania. 

The three-week series focused on “The 1960’s — Decade for Decision.” All 
sessions were open to the public without charge. 


Plans have been completed for a weekly research seminar on international 
conflict and peace, to be held at Washington University at St. Louis during the 
fall semester. Eleven scholars, six from the university, have been commissioned 
to prepare papers on social, economic and psychological aspects of the interna- 
tional conflict problem. 

The seminar is part of a research program administered by the Social Science 
Institute of the university and financed by an anonymous $35,000 grant. J. Carter 
Murphy, chairman of a faculty committee directing the program, said that its 
purpose is to direct the thinking and writing of faculty members and graduate 
students to the study of international conflict and peace. 


Larry Adams has been appointed acting instructor in political science for 
the Fall semester of 1960 at the University of California, Santa Barbara. 


Gordon E. Baker has been promoted to the rank of associate professor of 


political science at the University of California, Santa Barbara. 


Professor Paul L. Beckett has accepted re-election to the chairmanship of 
the Department of Political Science for the term 1960-64, at Washington State 
University. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


D. Mackenzie Brown, professor of political science at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara, is on sabbatical leave for the Fall semester of 1960. 


Professor C. W. Cassinelli of Whitman College has accepted an assistant 
professorship at the University of Washington. 


H. Paul Castleberry, of Washington State University, has been promoted 


from associate professor to professor of political science, effective September 16, 
1960. 


J. Leo Cefkin, Assistant Professor, Political Science, Department of History 
and Government at Colorado State University has been promoted to associate 


professor. 


Joining the Washington State University faculty this fall as assistant pro- 


fessor of political science will be Jack D. Dowell, who took his doctorate at Stan- 
ford University in 1958. Dowell, who taught at the U. S. Army Intelligence 
School in Oberammergau, Germany, in 1959-60, will assume responsibility for 
the field of comparative government at Washington State University. 


After 16 years of service at the University of Utah, Dr. G. Homer Durham 
has accepted the appointment as president of Arizona State University in 
i. 


enix-Tempe, Arizona. At the University of Utah he served as director of the 
Institute of Government, professor and head of the Department of Political Sci- 


ind first president of the Western Political Science Association. 


During the academic year 1959-60, Victor C. Ferkiss served as Field Program 
Director of the International Cooperation Administration Personnel Training for 
Africa program at Boston University, including three months spent in West 
Africa. In September, 1960, he returned to the faculty of St. Mary’s College of 
California as associate professor and chairman of the Department of Political 


ocience. 


Norman F. Furniss, chairman of the Department of History and Government 
has been promoted to full professor at Colorado State University. 


Stephen S. Goodspeed has been promoted to the rank of professor of political 
science at the University of California, Santa Barbara. He will also continue 
part-time administrative duties with the position of Vice-Chancellor for student 


irs 


Professor Alex Gottfried has returned to his regular teaching duty at the 
niversity of Washington after having been on leave to teach at Stanford Uni- 


rsifyv 
. ily. 
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After 32 years, Professor Claudius O. Johnson became Professor Emeritus of 
Political Science at Washington State University as of the close of the 1959-60 
school year. For 23 years (1928-51), Professor Johnson was head of what was 


then a combined department of history and political science at WSU. Since 195] 


he has held what was in substance a distinguished research professorship in 
I I 


political science. His writings in the field of American government and civil 
liberties are well known. For 1960-61, Professor Johnson has a John Jay Whitney 
Foundation Award for emeritus professors and will serve as a visiting professor 
of political science at Chatham College in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Filling the vacancy caused by Professor Claudius O. Johnson’s retirement 
at Washington State University will be James E. Holton, who is finishing hi 
work for the doctorate at the University of Chicago. During 1959-60, Mr. Hol- 
ton was Fulbright Scholar and H. B. Earhart Fellow in political science at the 
London School of Economics. He will join the Washington State University as 
instructor in political science and will specialize in the field of political theory. 


Edgar Lane, who formerly taught at Princeton University, has accepted an 
appointment as assistant professor of political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara. 


Dean Dayton D. McKean of the University of California was visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Washington during the summer session 1960. 


Peter H. Merkl has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor of politi- 
cal science at the University of California, Santa Barbara. 


Louis C. Midgley has been appointed to the staff of Brigham Young 


ips 


University. 


Khosrow Mostofi has resigned at Portland State College and has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of political science at the University of Utah. 


Fred Warner Neal has been promoted to the rank of full professor of inte 


national relations and government at the Claremont Graduate School, effe 
July 1, 1960. 


Dalmas H. Nelson, who has taught at Duke and the University of Nebraska, 
has been appointed assistant professor of political science at San Fernando State 


College. 


Philip S. Spoerry has resigned his instructorship at Washington State Uni 
versity and will spend the coming year completing his work for the doctorate for 
which he is a candidate at Harvard University. 
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Henry A. Turner, associate professor of political science, has been named 
chairman of the newly created department of political science at the University 
f California, Santa Barbara. 


John P. Vloyantes has resigned from Fullerton Junior College and has joined 
» faculty of Pacific University. 


Mr. Robert Warren of the University of California at Los Angeles has ac- 
ted an acting assistant professorship at the University of Washington. 


Theodore Wyckoff’s article, “The Role of the Military in Latin American 
’ 


)litics,” which appears in this issue of the Western Political Quarterly, will be 
translated into Spanish and printed in Combata, a magazine published in Costa 


Parts of the article, “The New Order of Mary Parker Follett,” written by 
Henry S. Kariel, which appeared in the September, 1955, issue of the Western 
Political Quarterly, will be incorporated in a forthcoming book by Professor 
Kariel to be published by Stanford University Press under the tentative title 
“Democracy Limited.” 


The academic staff of the War College Air University has recommended as 
selected readings for the students, an article by Karl von Vorys entitled, “Some 
Political Incentives for Economic Development in India, Pakistan, Burma and 


Ceylon,” which appeared in the December, 1959, issue of the Quarterly. 


Appearing in the fourth edition of the college textbook, Basic Issues of Amer- 
an Democracy, being prepared by Professor Samuel Hendel and Professor Hill- 
in M. Bishop, will be an article by Murray S. Stedman, Jr., and Herbert Son- 


ff entitled, “Party Responsibility — A Critical Inquiry,” which appeared in the 
September, 1951, issue of the Quarterly. 


” 


“The Steel Case: Presidential Responsibility and Judicial Irresponsibility, 
written by Glendon A. Schubert, Jr., is scheduled to appear in an anthology on 
American politics to be published by Little, Brown & Company in 1961, which 
s being prepared by Joseph R. Fistman. Mr. Schubert’s article appeared in the 
March, 1953, issue of the Western Political Quarterly. 





COMMUNICATIONS 


New Directions for Public Administration 


G. Homer DurHAM* 


The improvement of public administration appears to have been dropped 
from the American agenda. The magnificent labors of the Hoover Commission 
and their many task forces seem exhausted. Nine American governors who 
toured the U.S.S.R. during the summer of 1959 were impressed with the scientific 
(and other) competence found there. Soviet public administration, to be sure, 
carries the entire burden of Soviet society, including science, art, and all enter- 
prise. American public administration carries only an assigned share of American 
enterprise. But the shares assigned are critical in their importance: defense, 
highways, phases of health, welfare, education, and public safety. 

It is within the states that the need for improvement is especially critical in 
the United States. Few clarion voices are heard since the “little Hoover Com- 
mission” days calling for challenging improvement. The reason is simple. It 
is an American characteristic to place more reliance on private than public re- 
sources. But we should not forsake possible improvement in any field. 

There was a time when eliminating spoils from the federal service, an epi- 
sode in state government (such as the Illinois reorganization of 1917), the de- 
velopment of city managers in a number of remarkable cities, absorption of the 
behavioral sciences, were thought to represent the frontiers for the improvement 
of public administration. International, intercultural experience now constitutes 
the significant current frontier. The public administration efforts in the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration alone provide ample demonstration of 
this. Consider seven hundred eager men and women studying at a single center 
for public administration in Indonesia! Many of these people are studying at 
the level of clerkships. But there is some truth in the adage that clerks “can” 
take care of certain administrative matters “‘after doctors have agreed on prin- 
ciples.” 

This international frontier, and the new dimension imposed on American 
public administration in the last fifteen years, calls for new directions. One of 
these is a change in education for public administration in the American uni- 
versities. The other must be sought in the American administrative system it- 
self. Education for public administration appears to have fallen into a decline. 
Engineering, medicine, psychology, mathematics, and the physical sciences de- 
mand the strong allegiance of students —in contrast with the state of public 
administration three decades ago. Institutions still flourish. Broader, intercul- 
tural approaches characterize their faculties, curricula, and students. But the 
many American institutions which proudly developed schools, bureaus, institutes, 
and graduate training programs in the thirties, now seem, with certain remark- 
able exceptions, languid in contrast, for example, with engineering or psychology. 


Education for public administration may have its greatest current opportunity in 
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the field of administrative theory. Can available international and domestic 
experience be brought together, or at least co-ordinated, in the basic course? If 
theorists can successfully blend the experience gained in American city manage- 
ment, for example, with the challenges faced and met overseas, especially in 
training people to manage administrative systems outside the framework of Amer- 
can constitutional law, we will have proceeded far on the road toward more 
satisfactory “‘universals” for a science and art of public administration at home. 
University work in public administration has lagged too far behind work in busi- 
ness administration in providing personnel for public service careers. Gradu- 
ates of departments of architecture and civil engineering often do more effective 
work in the field of planning than those who have received degrees in public 
affairs. 

Under the auspices of the American Society for Public Administration 
(ASPA), the CGEPA (Conference on Graduate Education in Public Administra- 
tion) began work in 1959 under the chairmanship of Professor Lloyd M. Short 
of the University of Minnesota. This group, consisting of the deans and directors 
f university training programs in public administration, has concluded a num- 
ber of successful conferences. A highly qualified, experienced group of leaders 
has been brought together. Out of CGEPA will undoubtedly come somett ing 
corresponding to the associations of medical, law, engineering, business admunis- 
tration, and other schools. The National Education Committee of ASPA has 
also co-operated closely with CGEPA. 

Abroad, American public administration seems to be better known, and 
to enjoy higher prestige, than at home. It undoubtedly can enjoy too much 
prestige abroad! Through ICA and other mediums it may be possible, because 
f the enthusiasm attaching to newly independent institutions, to teach more 
than we know, and to profess more than we can accomplish. The overseas 
recognition of the vitality and significance of public administration may well be 
running ahead of American domestic perception of its importance. 

The national government and the federal career service have led the way 
toward improvement in the American administrative system. The states, cities 
and counties have often failed to grasp the essential role played by professional 
and scientific personnel in the maintenance and development of their localities. 
The relationship this bears to the maintenance and development of the general 
‘conomy can neither be ignored nor dismissed from the agenda. 

Americans need to be reminded that an effective administrative system is 


yh 


neighborhood asset, a community, a civic, a state, a national, an international 
sset. An effective administrative system is a well-organized group of competent 
people, at work on a well-defined job, and accountable to responsible public 
authority for their performance. 

Who is to “look out” for the development, strengthening, and maintaining 
n top condition of the American administrative systems? Of American public 


dministration? It is a shared task, ranging from the responsibilities of the in- 


vidual citizen, the political parties, organized groups, to many professional 
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associations. But in an especial way, it is an obligation of the universities and 
of the people in universities who profess expert knowledge and competence. 


The Short and Happy Life of a Research Consultantship 


Harvey WHEELER* 


All the expert has to do is to furnish whatever special knowledge the leader lacks and 
needs before he decides. The character and the amount of knowledge that is demanded of him 
is relative to what the leader himself is socially supposed to know and believes he knows; but in 
any case the leader alone determines what use he will make of the expert’s knowledge to supple 
ment his own.T 


Even had I pondered deeply the meaning of this little passage by Znaniecki 
and the section on “Technological Experts” which it introduces, I doubt if the 
sequence of events which marked my first brief experience as a research con- 
sultant would have been seriously altered. It may, however, provide amusement, 
and perhaps even instruction for some of my equally virginal colleagues if I fill 
in the salient details of my own case history. It is a case which has the further 
function of documenting the situation Znaniecki was writing about. 

I had received my initiation into the mysteries of political science in the 
accepted fashion and emerged certified as a journeyman. I, of course, did not 
see myself as an “expert,” and especially not in the affairs of state government. 
However, I had studied diligently under two men whom I believe to be among 
that field’s most illustrious adornments. 

This was the period immediately after World War II. This meant that | 
had participated in the reaction against “chartism,” scientific management, the 
short-ballot school, and a coterie of allied notions which suffered in the dol- 
drums between the decline of “scientific administration” and the rise of mathe- 
matical approaches to Organization Theory. “Organization Man” had not yet 
arisen, nor had his theoretical rationale. 

We postwar Ph.D. candidates confidently dismissed all of the old scientific 
administration doctrines as shibboliths. We cracked clever jokes about these 
woefully unsophisticated “legalisms” and “formalisms.” The newer social science 
disciplines, we agreed, led to more realistic (or, as we put it, “fruitful”) results 
than did the empiricism of the “man-hole cover counters.” Politics, we agreed, 
was more revealing about the process of administration than was the “structural” 
literature of traditional Public Administration. Inevitably, Leonard White 
emerged as our scapegoat; the symbol of error. We were embarrassed for him. 
But magnanimously we agreed that he had served a useful function for a less 
perceptive age. All that was happily behind us. 

Nor was all this mere second-hand erudition pirated from the creative 
younger faculty members. Most of us in that postwar graduate training period 
had previously been “administrators” of one sort or another. Or at least, we had 
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tussled mightily with pathological military chartism—an especially virulent 
form of the disease. We had fought the good fight against chartism on the 
bureaucratic barricades before learning the new and exciting jargon of informal 
organization, group dynamics, and applied anthropology. 

In our eyes it was the scientific management boys who were the academi- 
cians. We were the true realists, they were the “scholastics.” We knew, we 
assured ourselves, whereof we spoke. 

It was with this orientation that | became engaged a few years back in the 
preparation of a preliminary report on the office of governor. My report was to 
serve as Orientation and indoctrination for a state reorganization commission. 

A preliminary informal meeting was held at which the Commission looked 

ver. It was with at least partly open eyes that they decided to hire me for the 
job. The chairman of the Commission, an extremely able man who has since 
come to enjoy an illustrious national career, had the vague notion that there was 
something wrong with the average run of state reorganization studies. I beamed 
on him admiringly. He didn’t know just why he was dissatisfied. He didn’t 
know for certain what he wanted from his own Commission. But he did seem 
certain about not wanting a “slick Griffenhagen type of job.” “I have no desire,” 
he proclaimed in all candor, “to produce a pretty but ineffectual monument.” 
I have since learned to interpret the non-Eculidian dimensions of such com- 
munications. 

Other members of the Commission, it seemed to me, were clearer about 
what they wanted. The most frequent opinion that I could detect was the un- 
lerstandable desire that this was to be a “little Hoover Commission.” With 
regard especially to the governor, the findings of the big Hoover Commission 
about the Presidency were assumed to be directly applicable. 

Though I bridled instinctively at this suggestion, I was not in the beginning 
n top of the subject and could not at that first meeting marshal evidence one 
way or another about this notion, which was very popular with state reorganiza- 
tion commissions in the postwar period. However, I did express my initial scep- 
ticism about the comparability of the governorship and the presidency. Indeed, I 
expressed the general scepticism of the freshly minted scholar. Despite these few 
unremarked portents I was hired. 

I set to work, after the manner of my training, to master the literature. For 

> governorship, this is no small undertaking, particularly as my scepticism had 


led me to interpret the subject broadly, in an attempt to pin down the impres- 
I p p I 


sion of inadequacy everyone seemed to have gathered from the work of the 


now. 

I began by inspecting the comparative biographic and career details of Amer- 
can governors. This led naturally into state politics and party systems. It was 
from this approach that I backed in to the subject of gubernatorial administra- 
tion. At about the end of this latter project I hit on two excellent studies, then 
available only as Ph.D. dissertations. They were Coleman Ransome’s Office of 
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Governor in the South and Robert Wood’s The Metropolitan Governor. The 
fact that they had not been published, of course, almost guaranteed their crucial 
significance, in the strange world of the research consultant. 

These two studies were quite unusual for their time. Their authors had 
taken careful case studies of the occupational ailments of the American gov- 
ernor before attempting to prescribe for him. This, it seemed to me, was the 
sort of foundation on which reorganization proposals should be built. However, 
no sooner had this thought occurred than it also became apparent that my 
employers on the Commission might not agree. 

Meanwhile, out of its own discussions the Commission itself began to achieve 
a clearer notion of its reorganizational purpose. Its purpose came to be the one 
of finding out “how to help the Governor do a better job of administering the 
business of the State.” My Commission (and especially my subcommittee on the 
Office of Governor), in common with most other state commissions, was im- 
plicitly making the assumption that the governor would automatically be the 


kind of fellow who would want to do a better administrative job. “What the 


Governor needs,” the statement ran that I was to hear more and more often, 
“is the proper executive and staff aids.” I take it that this is still the cardinal 
tenet of the reorganization ideology. 

All my evidence heaped doubt on this conclusion. The governors I had 
studied had seldom been “selected” for their administrative capacities. After 
selection they had seldom attempted to inaugurate “efficient administration.” 
Those that tried had failed politically. In general, the governors I came to know 
showed little more than a Commencement Day concern about rigorously efficient 
state administration. 

It is one thing to accomplish an end by furnishing tools to a man who is 
able and anxious to use them and awaits only your putting them into his hands 
before setting about the task. It is quite another thing to provide tools for a 
man who is unimpressed by the job to be done, unpersuaded of its legitimacy, 
untrained for its accomplishment, and largely unfree to concern himself with 
it. Such a man will gladly accept the proffered tools. But the perverse use he 
makes of them should occasion little surprise when reorganizational post-audits 
officially bemoan the unfortunate degree to which administrative aids initially 
designed to promote efficiency, economy, and administrative oversight become 
applied, in the event, to promotional, public relations, or “political” purposes. 

To my scepticism about staff-aids there came to be added a second doubt. 
The more I investigated the more I questioned the validity of the assumption 
that the governor is the same as the Hoover Commission President, only smaller. 
I began to conclude that the governor is different from most other public officers 
in that with the decline of the old-fashioned urban bosses the governor inevitably 
had come to have a direct organizational relationship to grass-roots politics and 
a direct public relations contact with disorganized voting masses. Both of these 
relationships had been quite inconceivable in an earlier political era. Those 
who have remarked upon the trend toward gubernatorial assumption of the 
specially revised functions of the old-line political bosses seem correct. These 
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direct party and mass mobilization functions placed upon the governor changed 
responsibilities and burdens. They were new situational coercions. 

Furthermore, the governor’s administrative position is much different from 
that of the Hoover Commission President. The governor is legally charged with 

e execution of vast highly technical services over which he has little or no 
policy-forming authority. Establishment of major policy outlines has been largely 
expropriated by Washington as an underwriter’s fee for insuring the services 
in question. The degree to which the President actually “determines” federal 
policy is of course unimportant here. The point is that in the case of the gover- 
nor, his policy-forming authority has been explicitly removed from many large 
areas of the state’s most important business. 

These two considerations — the governor’s overriding concern with mass 
politics in the new party structure and his secondary relation to many of his ad- 
ministrative departments — led me to agree with those who doubt the validity of 
applying the Hoover Commission approach to the Office of Governor. He simply 
is not just a smaller Hoover Commission President. (Again, this is all aside from 
the independently important question of how accurate a picture the Hoover 
Commission portrayal of the President may be.) John Gaus once had written 
that “the States are in the middle” and the governor, it seemed to me, was 
essentially a middleman. 

But to return to my Commission: it was assuming the opposite. Its members 
viewed the governor as a potentially scientific manager in an office similar to the 
Hoover Commission Presidency. Apart from the governor they made the further 
assumption that the principles of scientific management were directly applicable 
to state government. 

So there I was, riding off in two directions at once, each of which was op- 
posed to the course being charted by my Commission. I then began to take 
thought for the morrow. I had, I told myself, two problems. One was the 
problem of telling the truth as I saw it. I had applied the mysteries of my 
licensed art to the investigation of a problem and discovered “truth.” Galileo 
had not been more conscience-torn than I. But I had the advantage. I knew 
about Galileo and politics. I understood the “political” problem that faced me 


in educating my Commission in order to get a receptive hearing for what were, in 
my eyes, demonstrable findings. 


With this political aim in view I held several talks with Commission mem- 
to try to prepare the ground for some of the things I would be saying in 
the report. They seemed to go off reasonably well. With one crucial member 
[ even left a copy of Ransome’s study (by that time in print) in the hope that 
it might help clear the way for my own. 

That hope proved false. Following the submission of my report comments 
that drifted back showed that I had failed politically, if not academically. The 
subcommittee chairman to whom I reported directly seemed the most favorable. 
His letter acknowledging receipt read in part: 


Der 
UCTS 


sphere of this nature, which often contains highly controversial political material, it may 
expected that there should be considerable disagreement with a great many of the conclu- 


s reached. From a personal viewpoint, I dissent from many of the thoughts given, but there 
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is no doubt that the report encompasses an immense amount of research, gives much valu 
background material, serves as a fine basis for discussion, is interesting, and often brilliant. The 
sub-committee should profit greatly from this report. 


Had I not tried explicitly to deal with the communications problem this 
would have been the most I could have expected. What | was being told, how- 
ever, even in this kindly way, was that for all my painfully assembled evidence, 
most of my work was in the realm of “controversial politics’ and personal 
“thoughts” and such things would obviously have to be discounted. The essence 
of my work would be ignored and all my attempts to ground proposals for re- 
organizing the governor’s office in truly operational theory would have to be dis- 
regarded, and they were. I had accomplished nothing and from the viewpoint 
of the Commission my work was worthless. The Commission chairman who had 
originally cautioned me against what he had called a sterile Griffenhagen type 
report turned out in the end to be the most traditionally minded. Why? Why 
did I incur such an utter political failure with my Commission? 

For one thing, accurate political analysis touches too close to real political 
power. And political power always resists its own reformation. I had insisted 
on talking about reorganization proposals in an operating political situation in- 
stead of in terms of the imaginary world of the reorganization ideology. This 
was a besetting sin, for my report-clearly implied that if one really wanted to 
improve state government — if one really felt indignant about some of the ex- 
cesses of “politicans” — it would be necessary to go deeper into political realities 
than tinkering with administrative machinery. But obviously this was what no 
reorganization commission could advocate. 

I now think that most reorganization commissions realize this quite early in 
the game. They see that the basic evils of state government cannot even be 
mentioned. As something must be done, as “evils” must be identified and then 
eliminated, reorganization commissions inevitably focus their attention upon the 
most rigidly mechanical and administrative problems. They know that this is 
“sterile” in a fundamental way. Usually, I believe, they do not really take seri- 
ously the reorganization ideology which they appear publicly to support. Usually, 
I believe, they come to have contempt for the reorganiation ideology. This con- 
tempt takes the form of jokes about the political naiveté of political scientists. 


For the whole point is that a reorganization study is an intensely “political” docu- 


ment. The more “sterile” it is, the better it serves its deeper political purpose. 
For it uncovers nothing scandalous in the state. What it does uncover is proof 
that everyone in the state administration is overworked and needs larger staffs 
and authority to do more things, and budgets to fit. 

Out of this innocent foundation many marvelous things will spring. The 
prominent commissioners in effect certify that the state government has been 
well administered, except for a few agencies which need expansion or reorganiza- 
tion. The governor is presented with a number of harmless “reform” issues, 
certified from highest social and professional authority. These are good issues 
on which to wage a re-election campaign. And after they are instituted they 
make a proud reform achievement to stand on. 
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This makes the foundation for a happy little unverbalized understanding 
between commission and political scientist. “Politics” must have no part in the 
study, for that would be unscientific and might lay the commission open to the 
charge of being politically partisan. The report will be certified true and scientific 
by the political scientist who for his part participates in allowing his scientific 
managerialism to serve a potent political function by the suppression of politics. 

I failed as an expert because I took the Commission at its word rather than 
at its meaning. This led to a confusing paradox. I was an academician conferring 
with effective practical politicians. ! presumably inhabited the “world of the 
ivory tower” and they presumably inhabited the “world of harsh realities.” Yet 
| was the only one who kept insisting on talking the language of the harsh world, 
and they kept insisting on talking the language of the ivory-tower world. Worse, 
we were both calling each other “utopians.” I, because what they proposed 
seemed to me to have no operational validity within the framework they insisted 
on using; they, because what I proposed could not become a political reality 
within the framework I insisted upon using. Finally, long afterward, I saw that 
in employing me they had really wanted the “ivory tower” they deprecated 
in conversation, not the “forum.” In accepting, I tried to give them a scientific 
basis for the reformation they said they wanted, not the rationalization certified 
with scienticity that they really wanted. 

Znaniecki’s admonition to the expert applies to the political scientist as a re- 
earch consultant, but with one further qualification. For the political scientist 
has one problem in addition to that of the scientist-engineer. His field of ex- 
pertise is precisely the political system whose leaders employ him. The condi- 
tions of his employment relationship veto the development of his science when 
that science touches (as it always must) the mainsprings of power. This means 
that it is almost impossible in the nature of things for the political scientist truly 
to ply his art for hire. Political science has a built-in science inhibitor which 
prevents it from approaching the object of its study the more vigorously, in direct 
relation to the degree of refinement of the science. What the political scientist 
may ply is formalism and legalism: professional pharisaism. For this commodity 
there is an exciting market with many long and happy research consultantships. 








